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URST   AT   THE    POLE 


CHAPTER    I 


THE   BIRTH  OF   THE   GREAT   IDEA 

Mr.  Latimer  gave  a  little  exclamation  as  he 
opened  the  morning  paper  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  headlines  at  the  top  of  the  first  column 
of  the  middle  page. 

"  Merriman,  the  millionaire,  is  dead,"  he  said. 
"  They  pubhsh  some  of  the  items  of  his  will. 
This  is  interesting.  He  has  left  a  quarter  of  a 
million  pounds  to  the  man  who  first  discovers 
the  North  Pole."  He  laid  the  paper  down  and 
looked  round  the  breakfast  table,  and  his  son, 
Harold  Latimer,  noticed  that  his  eyes  were  shining, 
and  that  his  strong  brown  hands  trembled  a  good 
deal.     Harold  gave  a  shrill  whistle. 

"  I  say,  pater,  that  would  be  worth  trying 
for — eh  ?  A  quarter  of  a  million — that  would 
just  about  buy  back  Royal  Latimer,  and  leave 
something  over  for  expenses.  A  quarter  of  a 
million  •'  I  didn't  know  there  was  so  much 
money  in  all  the  world." 

Mr.  Latimer  sighed  a  little  at  mention  of 
Royal  Latimer  ;  it  had  long  been  a  sore  point 
with  him  that  he,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  line 
estate,  should  have  been  ousted  from  his  inherit- 
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ancc.  The  Latimer  pride  was  strong  within  him  ; 
and  there  were  times  when,  in  spite  of  his  kind- 
liness of  soul,  he  felt  bitterly  towards  the  almost 
unknown  uncle  whose  death  had  left  him  sole 
heir  to  the  limited  possessions  bearing  the  name 
of  Latimer.  The  magnificent  estate  which  had 
belonged  to  his  family  since  the  time  of  King 
John  had  been  wilfully  gambled  away  by  the 
dead  man  ;  beyond  the  trifling  house  where 
Mr.  Latimer  now  lived  there  remained  nothing 
of  the  family  fortunes.  To  cloak  the  sigh  he 
picked  up  the  pile  of  letters  which  a  servant  had 
just  brought.  One  bore  tiie  stamj)  of  legality— 
this  he  opened  first,  though  with  some  hesitation. 

"  I  expect  Mcnzies  and  Co.  are  troubling  me 
about  that  mortgage,"  he  said.  Then  his  face 
flushed  a  little  ;  he  laid  the  letter  down  and 
seemed  to  have  difficulty  with  his  breathing. 
His  son  watched  him  with  breathless  wonder  ; 
it  was  seldom  his  quiet,  strong  father  displayed 
any  emotion. 

"  What  is  it,  papa  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Latimer, 
her  sweet  face  full  of  anxiety.  "I  do  hope 
you're  not  being  bothered  with  bad  news." 

"  No,  no  ;  if  anything,  this  letter  contains 
good  news.  It  is  from  Mcnzies  and  Co.,  as  I 
said.  But  they  tell  me  that  Merriman— he  was 
their  client-,  too— left  a  verbal  message  with 
them  that  nothing  would  please  him  better  than 
that  I  should  be  the  man  to  claim  that  legacy. 
If  I  showed  any  disposition  to  undertake  the 
quest,    Mcnzies    were    to    advance    me    as   much 
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money  as  I  should  need  to  cover  expenses,  such 
money  to  be  deducted  from  the  legacy  in  case 
of  success,  and  to  be  treated  as  a  debt  of  honour 
in  case  of  failure.  It's  a  very  tempting  offer, 
my  dear.  I  knew  that  Merriman  was  keenly 
interested  in  polar  cxi)loration  ;  and  I  knew, 
too,  that  he  was  more  than  a  little  pleased  with 
my  reports  from  Franz  Josef  Land  tiie  year 
before  last  ;  but  I  never  thought  he  would  make 
such  an  offer  as  this.  Of  course,  as  Menzies  say, 
this  is  strictly  private  ;  I  must  on  no  account 
tell  the  outside  world  how  I  manage  to  obtain 
my  finances  ;  but  if  I  like  to  try,  the  money  is 
there,  and— really,  it  seems  as  if  Merriman  wanted 
me  to  win  the  legacy.  It  would  be  just  like  his 
gcnrrous  nature— he  knew  our  family  pride  too 
much  to  make  a  direct  offer  '  '  .c  quarter-million, 
but  he  fancied  that  I  mighv  oe  emboldened  to 
try  my  luck.  It's  very  tempting— very  tempting 
indeed."  And  his  eyes  took  on  a  far-away 
expression,  as  if  they  were  once  more  osting 
on  the  illimitable  ice-fields  of  the  Far  North. 

Few  men  were  better  known  at  that  time 
as  explorers  than  Henry  Latimer.  He  it  was 
who  had  penetrated  far  to  the  north  of  Franz 
Josef  Land  in  the  wake  of  Nansen  ;  he  it  was 
who  had  boldly  stated  a  theory  that  was  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  Nansen  himself.  Mr.  Latimer 
held  that  the  great  polar  current  did  not  drift 
from  east  to  west  across  the  Pole,  but  from 
south  to  north.  To  gain  the  Pole  it  was  necessary 
for  a  ship  to  be  frozen  in  somewhere  about  the 
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neighbourhood  of  McKinley  Sea,  and  from  there 
to  allow  tiic  ship  to  drift  slowly  due  north  at 
the  whim  of  the  undcr-currcnts  that  surged  and 
beat  beneath  the  polar  ice.  Such  was  Mr. 
Latimer's  theory,  and  as  yet  no  man  had  proved 
it  wrong.  Indeed,  it  was  simply  lack  of  funds 
that  had  led  the  exj)lorer  to  give  up  as  hope- 
less the  projected  expedition  to  prove  his  theories. 
Had  he  been  a  rich  man  he  would  have  started 
a  year  before,  when  his  calculations  were  com- 
plete ;  but  so  far  as  he  could  see  he  might  grow 
to  be  a  very  old  man  indeed  before  his  hopes 
beca.ne  realised.  And  now,  here  was  an  offer 
laid  before  him  so  tempting  as  to  fire  his  blood 
with  the  flame  of  high  adventure. 

"  Pater,  you'll  try  ?  "  cried  Harold  eagerly. 
"  You'll  try,  won't  you  ?  It's  too  good  a  chance 
to  miss.  Think  of  the  fame  of  it  all — apart 
from  the  money.  And  then — think  of  Royal 
Latimer.  It's  worth  risking  a  lot  to  have  the 
old  place  for  ourselves." 

Mrs.  Latimer's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She 
loved  her  husband,  and  she  knew  to  the  full 
the  awful  suspense  of  waiting  and  hoping  against 
hope  whilst  a  venturesome  man  fared  forth  into 
the  unknown.  But  she  was  the  wife  of  a  hero, 
and  not  of  the  stamp  to  put  any  obstacles  in 
the  way.  Mr.  Latimer  looked  across  the  table 
at  his  wife  ;   she  smiled  at  him  through  her  tears. 

"  I'll  not  de  y  it  is  very  tempting,"  said 
the  explorer.  "  So  tempting  that  I  hardly  know 
how  to  resist  it.     But,   tlierc  are  certain  draw- 
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backs.  If  we  went — and  failed,  think  of  the 
consequences.  Wo  should  be  ruined.  You, 
Harold,  my  bov,  would  never  be  able  to  enter 
the  Army,  not  iven  an  Indian  regiment.  You'd 
have  to  work  with  your  hand:;  to  keep  \ours(lf. 

And  your  moth{>r No;  it  soems  too  nuich  of 

a  risk.  I  think  we  had  better  thrust  the 
temptation  behind  us  once  and  for  all.  You 
see,  wc  should  be  in  honour  bound  to  repay  in 
some  way  or  other  the  money  advanced  for 
the  expedition.  It  would  be  difikult,  and  if 
we  failed  to  pay  it,  well,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
any  man  who  did  actually'  reach  the  Pole.  You 
see,  the  money  is  to  be  advanced  from  the  legacy 
-     id — no,  we  mustn't  think  of  it." 

"  But,  pater,  I'd  be  willing  to  do  anything. 
I'd  go  and  break  stones  at  the  roadside  if  necessary. 
Mother  here  wouldn't  mind  if  she  had  to  go 
without  a  new  dress  now  and  then  ;  and  we  could 
be  everlastingly  happy  in  the  tiniest  cottage  ever 
built,  if  we  knew  we'd  tried.  And  we  might 
succeed — we  might  succeed." 

Mr.  Latimer  shook  his  head  ;  but  his  face 
was  very  eager. 

"  No,  my  boy ;  I  don't  feel  justified  in  risking 
it.  Too  much  depends  upon  its  success.  You 
see,  it  isn't  just  myself  I  have  to  consider,  there 
are  others.  I  know  3'our  mother  would  be 
willing  to  stint  herself  in  every  direction,  and 
you  too  ;  but  I  have  to  remember  that  I  couldn't 
bear  to  see  you  living  in  poverty — no,  no,  it's 
hopeless." 
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Mrs.  Latimer  rose  from  behind  the  tea-kettle, 
and  walked  swiftly  round  the  table.  Her  face 
was  pale,  for  she  knew  that  what  she  had  to  say 
meant  long  months,  perhaps  years,  of  painful 
separation,  but  she  said  what  was  in  her  mind, 
nevertheless,  being  a  woman  and  brave. 

"  Harry,  dear,  I  think  you  ought  to  take  the 
risk,"  she  said  firmly.  "  It  would  be  like  flying 
in  the  face  of  Providence  to  neglect  this  oppor- 
tunity. It  seems  to  have  been  made  for  3our 
special  benefit ;  and— I  sha'n't  mind  anything, 
so  long  as  I  know  that  my  husband  has  dared 
everything  for  the  sake  of  fame  and  fortune." 

Mr.  Latimer  lifted  his  head,  which  had  sunk 
despondently  on  his  breast.  "Do  you  really 
mean  that,  Marian  ?  "  he  asked  briskly,  and 
Mrs.  Latimer,  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  now 
tliat  she  had  said  her  say,  merely  nodded. 

"  My  dear,  you  deserve  a  better  fate  than  to 
wait  for  my  return,"  said  her  husband  fondly. 
"  You  know  what  that  waiting  means— no  news, 
only  vague,  alarming  reports  for  month  after 
month,  until  the  months  grow  into  years,  and 
hope,  at  first  bright  and  strong,  slowly  dies  away 
into  despair." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Latimer  softly, 
"  And  knowing  it  all,  I  still  say  that  your  duty 
to  yourself  and  your  name  is  to  go.  Go,  my 
dear  Henry,  and  God  be  with  you.  As  for  me 
—don't  trouble.     Harold  will  heli>  me  to  wait." 

But  Harold  Imng  his  head  sheepishly.  "  You 
promised    that    if   ever   vou    went    no'-fh    a^^-ain 
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pater,  you'd  take  me  with  you."  he  said  heavily. 
"  However,  if  the  mater  needs  me,  I  suppose 
I'll  just  have  to  bite  on  the  bullet  and  look  the 
thing  in  the  face." 

But  he  could  not  keep  the  shake  out  of  his 
voice,    and   he   tore   the  bread   on   his   plate  to 
crumbs    with    nervous    fingers.     E\'er    since    he 
could   remember,   through   all   the  sixteen   years 
tliat   had   passed   since   he   was   two   years   old, 
in  fact,  he  had  wanted  to  fare  forth  in  searcli 
of   that   magnet   which    has   drawn   men    surely 
through    the    centuries    towards    the    mysterious 
terra  incognita  that  lies  beneath  the  Pole  Star. 
And    when,    two    years    before,    his    father    had 
promised  that  if  he  studied  hard  at  school  he 
would,   supposing  another  expedition   were  ever 
projected,   take   the   lad   \\ith   him,    Harold   felt 
that   Ufe  could  never  hold  more  joy.     Now,   it 
seemed  that   his  dreams  had  been   all  in   vain. 
He   stared    at    the    tablecloth,    and    despite    his 
eighteen    years,    despite    the    fact    that    he    was 
captain  of  the  school,  and  leader  in  the  football 
field,    prime    scorer   at    cricket,    a   sterling   man 
at  stroke  in  a  boat,  and  able  to  swim  two  miles 
without  a  rest,  slow,  hot  tears  crept  into  his  eyes. 
His   head    was   jerked   back   suddenly,    Mrs. 
Latimer's  hand  was  on  his  forehead. 

"  My  boy,  I'd  forgotten.  Of  course,  the 
pater  will  keep  his  promise.  I'll  be  all  right; 
don't  fear  for  me.  I'll  go  and  live  with  Nora 
until  you  both  come  back.  I  wouldn't  siaiid 
in  my  boy's  way  for  all  the  world  could  give." 
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"I  say,  mother,  that's  awfully  decent  of 
you.  But  I'd  better  .tay  after  all.  I'm  a  man 
now,  and  you'll  need  a  man  to  be  with  you  when 
the  pater's  away." 

The  lad's  better  part  was  showing  itself  now  ; 
and  Mrs.  Latimer  felt  a  sudden  tightening  at 
her  heart.  She  knew  she  had  a  noble  husband  • 
she  knew  now  tiiat  she  had  a  noble  son.  So 
she  kissed  that  son's  cheek,  and  said  : 

"  You'll  go,   dear.     I   want  you  to  go      Be- 
cause I'll  feel  safer  if  I  know  you  two  are  to- 
gether,  looking  after  one  another."     And  then 
unable  to  keep  her  tears  in  check  any  longer,' 
Mrs.  Latimer  hurried  from  the  room. 

Her    husband    shook    himself    together,    and 
his  face  was  ahght. 

"  Your  mother  is  the  finest  woman  who  ever 
lived,  Harold,  old  ch?p,"  he  said.  "  It  is  break- 
ing her  heart  to  let  us  go  ;  and  yet-she'd  rather 
It  should  break  than  that  we  should  hold  back 
Well,  she's  setting  us  a  good  example  in  fortitude. 
If  she  can  understand  what  she  does  understand 
and  still  tell  us  to  go  we  ought  to  prove  to  her 

that  we're  worthy  of  her  sacrifice,  and— and " 

"  Yes,  pater,"  cried  Harold  eagerly.  "  And 
— what  ?  " 

"And  find  the  Pole,  my  lad.  Let's  talk 
the  matter  over  carefully.  Because  I've  made 
up  my  mmd— I  always  was  one  to  come  to  a 
quick  conclusion.  We're  going  to  start  out  on 
this  expedition,  and  we're  going  to  find  the 
Pole.     You  and  I  are  going  to  be  the  first  two 
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men  to  reach  the  goal,  and  once  it's  reached, 
hey  for  Royal  Latimer  and  fortune  !  But  you 
must  understand  this  :  I'm  not  starting  off  on 
this  expedition  simply  with  a  desire  to  get  the 
old  home  back.  I'm  going  mainly  because  I 
want  an  Englishman  to  be  first  to  reach  the 
Pole.  That's  whj' — our  countrymen  have  tried 
hard  for  the  prize — and — we  deserve  to  win. 
Now,  we'll  begin. 

"  First  of  all,  comes  the  question  of  a  ship. 
Now,  I'll  not  deny  that  I've  had  my  dreams 
these  past  two  years  or  so  ;  and  I've  kept  my 
eyes  open  to  the  full.  I've  studied  sliips  and 
men  in  a  quiet  sort  of  a  way,  and  I've  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  can't  do  better  than  take 
a  tip  from  those  Russian  ice-breakers  on  Lake 
Baikal.  You  know  what  I  mean  ?  They're  so 
shaped  that  they  can  lift  themselves  bodily  on 
to  the  ice,  and  by  their  own  weight  crush  a  way 
through  to  the  water.  Well,  granting  that  the 
ice  on  Lake  Baikal  is  never  more  than  a  foot 
or  two  thick,  and  that  the  Polar  ice  is  seldom 
less  than  five  feet  from  top  to  bottom — and 
often  more — I  think  that  if  we  could  get  a  ship 
so  constructed  that  she  would  lift  herself  on 
top,  she  might  easily  break  her  way  through, 
providing  she's  heavy  enough.  Of  course,  it's 
only  a  theory,  but  it's  one  worth  testing.  Morgan 
and  Bryce  have  been  building  a  ship  on  tliose 
Hues  purely  as  an  experiment,  and  I  tliink  that 
they  would  be  quite  willing  to  charter  her  to  me 
on  reasonable  terms,  because  after  all,  if  we  did 
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discover  the  Pole  with  that  ship,  it  would  be  a 
mighty  fine  advertisement  for  them.  We'll  take 
a  run  over  to  Liverpool  and  see  them  first  thing. 
Wait,  though,  we'll  run  out  first  to  see  old  Captain 
Labby.  He'll  be  skipper,  of  course  ;  it  wouldn't 
feel  like  an  expedition  without  him.  There'll 
be  a  lot  to  be  done,  and  we  ought  really  to  get 
away  before  the  ice  closes  in  up  north.  If  we 
can  once  get  behind  the  icebergs  and  bigger  floes 
before  the  winter  sets  in,  well,  we  shall  be  able 
to  work  our  way  forward  slowly  all  through 
the  winter,  and  then,  when  the  sun  api)ears 
again— make  our  dash  for  the  Pole,  and  it  won't 
be  my  fault  if  we  don't  get  there,  eitic.-. 

"Another  thing.  This  is  in  strictest  con- 
fidence, mind.  Fm  disposed  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  win  success.  It  may  be  possible 
to  get  to  the  Pole  through  tlie  ice,  it  may  be 
possible  to  get  to  the  Pole  over  the  ice,  but  what 
about  trying  under  the  ice  ?  That  is  one  plan 
that  has  never  been  attempted  \et." 

Harold's  eyes  shone,  he  jumped  up  excitedly. 

"  What !  In  a  submarine,  pater  ?  I  say, 
that's  a  splendid  notion." 

His  father  nodded. 

"  Yes ;  a  submarine.  But  that's  all  we'll 
say  about  it  at  present.  Not  a  word  to  a  soul, 
Harold.  If  anyone  guessed  at  our  plan  we'd 
have  dozens  trying  it  before  we  were  readv. 
K^^erything  connected  with  the  v  ork  will  have 
to  be  conducted  under  strictest  secrecy. 

"  Have  you  finished  breakfast  ?     If  you  ha-.e 
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we'll  take  a  run  over  to  Berryting  and  see  Captain 
Labby.  Oh,  in  this  excitement  I've  forgotten 
the  letters.  Here's  one  for  you— it's  got  the 
American  stamp,  and  seems  to  be  from  Monro. 
I'll  leave  you  to  read  it." 

Before  Harold  had  broken  the  flap  of  the 
lettf  r  from  his  cousin  in  Boston,  however,  there 
came  the  soft  teuf-teuf  of  a  motor  outside  ;  the 
front  door  bell  pealed,  and  a  moment  later  a 
hearty  voice  rang  through  the  house. 

"  Yes,  I  know  it's  an  evil  hour  for  a  call, 
Mrs.  Latimer,"  said  the  voice,  "  but  I've  such 
a  joke  to  tell  Latimer  that  I  couldn't  bear  to 
wait  a  minute.  Latimer,  Latimer,  where  the 
mischief  are  you  ?     Listen  to  this " 

The  dining-room  door  burst  open,  and  a  man 
of  about  thirty-five  rushed  in.  He  was  clean 
shaven,  slightly  stout,  and  had  the  merriest 
face  ever  seen  on  a  man.  His  little  eyes  twinkled 
with  good  humour,  and  he  shook  the  rain  from 
his  cap  in  a  shower,  all  over  the  tablecloth. 

"  Latimer,  what  do  you  think  that  fat-headed 
prig  of  a  Lonrlon  doctor  says  to  me  ?  That  I'm  on 
the  point  of  a  nervous  breakdown  !  Me !  Think 
of  it  !  I  who  haven't  ever  known  a  day's  illness 
in  my  life  !  What  does  it  matter  to  him  if  I 
was  about  every  night  for  three  weeks  when  we 
had  the  epidemic  ?  He  doesn't  know.  But  he 
says  that  unless  I  take  a  year's  holiday  he  won't 
be  answerable  for  the  consequences.  And  I 
suppose  I'll  have  to  do  as  I'm  told." 

Mr.  Latimer  put  out  his  hand,  and  gripped 
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that  of  Doctor  Vyner  heartily.  "I  knew  vou 
were  done  out,"  he  said.  "  I've  watched  you 
You  work  far  too  hard  amongst  these  poor 
people ;  you  a  doctor,  too.  Well,  if  you  want  a 
holiday  I  can  offer  you  one.  Come  with  us  to 
find  the  North  Pole,  there's  a  good  chap.  There 
isn  t  a  soul  I'd  rather  have  with  me  than  vou- 
except  Harold  himself.  And  we  shall  need  a 
doctor  m  any  case." 

Vyner  threw  his  cap  in  the  air,  and  it  fell 
with  a  splutter  into  the  marmalade  dish  Then 
he  gripped  Harold  round  the  shoulders  and 
htted  him  bodily  away  from  the  table  He 
waltzed  him  round  the  room  until  he  was  breath- 
less,  slammed  him  into  a  corner,  and  almost 
sat  on  him. 

"  I'm  the  man  who's  on  the  point  of  a  break- 
down!  "he  laughed.     "Count  me'in     Hurrahtr 
the    Pole!     Can    you    spare    me   a    moment    to 
telegraph  to  town  and  get  a  locum  xo  take  over 
the  practice  ?     Then  I'm  ready.     I've  had  break- 
last,  so  there  11  be  no  need  to  wait  for  that    When 
do  you  start  ?    Now  ?     I  can  buy  a  tooth-brush 
in    he  village,  and  that's  all  I  need  in  the  way 
of  luggage.     Oh,   this  is  a  happy  day  »  "    And 
he  picked  his  cap  up  from  the  marmalade  dish 
and  deliberately  licked  the  sticky  mess  from  it 

Not  quite  so  soon,"  said  Mr.  Latimer  with 
a  broad  smile.  "  We'll  have  certain  preparations 
to  make-get  a  ship,  for  tiie  first  thing.  But 
It  will  be  some  time  this  summer.  I  hope,  if  you 
can  wait  until  then.'  ^ 
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"I  can  wait  for  years.  I've  wanted  to  see 
that  North  Pole  ever  since  I  could  walk.  I 
want  to  know  whether  it  is  a  real  pole,  or  whether 
it's  only  an  imitation  one.  Cheer-o,  Harold ! 
We'll  give  the  Polar  bears  a  surprise."  And  he 
once  moie  spun  Harold  round  like  a  teetotum. 

When  he  could  get  his  breath  again  Harold 
went  on  readixig  his  letter  and  his  face  lengthened 
a  bit. 

"  Monro  says  he's  coming  over  this  summer, 
pater,"  he  said  glumly.  "  I've  wanted  him  for 
ever  so  long  ;  but  why  should  he  choose  this  year 
of  all  years  ?  " 

"  Probably  because  he's  ordained  to  go  with 
us,"  said  Dr.  Vyner,  devouring  slabs  of  bread 
and  butter  with  a  zest  that  behed  his  recent 
avowal  of  having  breakfasted.  "  We'll  take  him 
with  us,  too.  England  and  America  for  ever,  and 
God  save  the  King  !  " 
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THE        ENTERPRISE  " 

The  two  partners  of  the  shipbuilding  firm  of 
Morgan  and  Bryce,  of  Birkenhead,  smiled  cordially 
when  Mr.  Latimer  was  announced.  They  liked 
the  intrepid  explorer  uncommonly  ;  and  before 
many  moments  vvere  past  they  were  to  give  proof 
of  that  regard. 

"  I've  come  to  see  if  you'll  let  me  take  up 
a  charter  of  that  new  experimental  ship  of  yours, 
gentlemen,"  said  Latimer,  getting  to  his  point 
at  once.  "  This  is  my  son,  Harold  ;  he's  inter- 
ested in  this  business,  so  I  brought  him  along. 
I  want  to  take  the  vessel  up  north,  and  prove 
that  she's  all  you  say  she  is.  In  fact,  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  that  I'm  going  to  have  a  shot 
for  the  Pole  itself  this  time,  and  see  if  my  theories 
are  any  good.  So,  to  put  the  matter  into  a  few 
words,  what  are  your  terms  ?  " 

The  partners  looked  thoughtful,  glanced  at 
one  another,  and  then  Mr.  Morgan  took  up  the 
tale. 

"  Your  mention  of  the  new  ship  :omes  at  a 
very  queer  moment,  Mr.  Latimer,"  he  said.  "  In 
fact,  almo'it  immediately  before  you  were 
announced  we  had  received  a  telegram  which 
wc  arc  now  considering.     It  is  from  Sir  Spencer 
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Fitzgerald,  whom  perhaps  you  know.  He  offers 
us  our  own  terms  for  the  Enterprise — as  we  have 
decided  to  name  the  vessel." 

For  once  in  a  while  Mr.  Latimer's  face  grew 
dark.  He  was  a  cheerful  man  as  a  rule  ;  kind- 
hearted  and  generous  to  a  fault,  but  something 
had  caused  a  change. 

"  Yes,  I  know  Fitzgerald,"  he  said  curtly. 
"  I  know  him  too  well,  perhaps.  However,  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.  Sorry  to  have  taken  up 
your  time,  gentlemen.  Of  course,  with  an  un- 
limited offer  like  that  you  wouldn't  entertain 
any  proposal  of  mine,  which  would  be  limited 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  So  Fitzgerald's 
trying  the  game,  is  he  ?  I  might  have  expected 
that.  Nothing  would  please  him  better  than  to 
get  in  ahead  of  me,  and  take  the  reward.  And  I 
know  what  he'd  do  with  it,  too.  However,  good 
morning,  gentlemen." 

"  Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Latimer."  The  senior 
partner  waved  his  hand  cordially.  "  Take  a 
seat.  We  said  that  we  had  received  this  message 
from  Sir  Spencer,  but  we  did  not  say  that  we 
had  accepted  liis  offer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  u-i 
have  not.  We  thought  that  this  business  of 
Merriman's  would  arouse  your  enthusiasm,  and 
so — well,  we  wc-e  simply  waiting  to  hear  from 
you  before  we  moved  farther.  Now,  we  like 
you  ;  you  have  done  good  work  in  the  past ; 
and  wc  think  that  we  may  venture  to  prophesy 
that  you  will  do  better  work  in  the  future.  Very 
well ;   we  are  not  altogether  bankrupt  here ;  and 
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if  you  can  see  your  way  to  make  us  a  reasonable 
otfer.  we  shall  be  glad  to  consider  it." 

Mr.  Latimer  recognised  the  generosity  that 
prompted  this  speecii.  and  his  face  was  very 
jubilant.  "  That's  extremely  kind  of  you  "  he 
said  "But  what  I  could  offer  would  be' very 
much  less  than  Fitzgerald  would.     So " 

"Don't   be  hasty,   I\Ir.   Latimer.     Now.   sun- 
t^hen—"^''^  ^^^^at  you  could  afford  to  pay.  and 

Mr.  Latimer  mentioned  a  comparatively  small 
sum-mentioned  it  hesitatingly      But.  to  his  sur- 
prise,  the  two  partners  nodded  to  one  another 
and  presently  Mr.  Morgan  spoke  : 

"  Very  well ;  we  are  disi)osed  to  let  you  have 
the  ship  on  those  terms.  No  thanks  ;  we  pre- 
fer that  you  should  have  her.  We  think  that 
you  would  ,ive  us  a  better  advertisement  than 

Fitzgerald,   and  so But  hadn't  you  better 

take  a  look  at  the  vessel  first  of  all  ?     We  can 
get  our  motor  here  in  two  seconds ;   and  the  ship 
IS   still   on    the   stocks.     Of   course,    we   cannot 
have  her  ready  for  some  months  yet ;   but  if  you 
hke  to  accept  her-wcll.   she  will  be  ready  for 
sea  by  the  end  of  June,  and  I  think  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  a  start  then  or  soon  after." 
The  arrival  of  the  motor  cut  sliort  Mr.  Latimer's 
expressions  of  gratitude  ;    and  presently  all  four 
were  careering  along  the  road   that  led  to  the 
big  shipbuilding  yard  on  the  shores  of  the  Mersey 
Amongst  the  many  skeletons  of  ships  that  sloped 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  a  strange-seeming  vessel 
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showed  above  the  high  palisading  that  protected 
the  works  from  inquisitive  eyes.  When  the  car 
entered  the  yard  it  was  :cen  that  one  of  tlie 
bllpways  was  totally  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
place  by  a  very  high  hoarding. 

"  We  have  observed  considerable  secrecy  in 
her  building,"  said  Mr.  Morgan.  "  There  are 
always  spies  about  ready  to  steal  other  people's 
brains.     But  here  she  is — the  Enterprise." 

He  unlocked  a  door  that  gave  entry  to  the 
slipway,  and  the  strange  vessel  was  before  them. 
She  ivas  very  strange.  As  usual,  she  was 
built  with  her  bow  pointing  inland,  and  this 
was  the  part  of  her  that  first  met  the  gaze  of 
the  two  Latimers.  That  bow  was  as  unlike  a 
ship's  bow  as  could  be  dreamt  of.  Instead  of 
being  sharp  and  deep,  it  looked  more  like  a  great 
shoe.  From  a  point  about  under  tiie  bridge, 
which  was  small  and  rather  far  forward,  the 
keel  stopped  dead,  and  from  that  point 
gradually  spread  out  broadly,  until  the  bottom 
joined  the  stem,  leaving  a  space  of  barely  twelve 
feet  between  the  liawscpipes  and  the  rounded  bow. 
Tile  hull  was  not  particularly  sharp  forward,  but 
tapered  considerably  towards  the  stern,  so  that 
she  would  not  be  likely  to  be  bound  by  the  ice 
closing  in  about  her  afterpart.  Passing  astern, 
Harold  saw  that  a  stout  steel  curtain  protected 
the  screw,  and  this  would  prevent  the  need 
for  lifting  the  propeller  except  in  case  of  great 
emergency.  The  vessel  was  built  of  iron,  and 
altogetlier  looked  as  much  unlike  a  ship  as  the 
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Jiiirul  could  imuKino.  She  looked  more  like  a 
elemented  shipbuilder's  niKhtmare.  but  as  Mr 
Morgan  went  from  point  to  point  explainiuR 
her.  Harold  saw  that  what  she  lost  in  shape- 
liness she  niade  up  in  utility.  She  was  made 
for  rrushmg  a  way  through  the  ice.  neither  more 
nor  less. 

"She  will  not  be  a     articularly  handy  craft 
in  open  water.   I  confe..."  said  the  shipbuilder. 

Hut  we  can  do  something  with  her.     For  in- 
stance, we  shall  fasten  a  stout  bow  on  her,  which 
will  give  her  sailing  qualities  ;    and  this  will  be 
made  so  that  it  can   be  totally  detached  when 
once  you  reach  the  ice.     It  will  be  in  the  nature 
of   a  caisson,  and  will    float  alone,  so  that    you 
can    rely  on   finding  it   again   when   you   return 
to  open   water.     The  ship,   as  you  see.   is  built 
of  iron,  but  'f  you  decide  to  have  lier,  wc  shall 
sheathe    her    throughout    with    stout    teak     and 
that  will  save  her  ;:oi.    <.>ver(;  iiipi)ing.     She  is 
constructed    to    steam    strongly;     but    we    are 
intending   to  rig   her  as   a   barque,   so   that   an 
economy  may  be  effected  in  the  coal  supply      At 
first  we  had  intended  to  have  her  fitted  for  oil 
fuel  •    but  if  you  take  her  up  into  that  fearful 
ArctR-  cold  the  jxtroleum  would  probablv  freeze 
and   she  would  be   helpless.     Now,   if  there   are 
any    suggestions    you    can    make,    Mr.    Latimer 
we  should  b('  glad  to  give  them  our  best  attention."' 

Mr.  Latimer  climbed  the  gangway  with  Harold 
at  his  rear,  and  together  the  pair  inspected  the 
craft  that  was  to  caiiy  them  and  their  fortunes 
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to  the  ice-bound  desert  of  the  Farthest  North. 
On  dc^k  the  Enterprise  was  mucli  like  an  ordinary 
ship,  except  that  fier  bridge  was  very  low,  so 
that  it  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  working  of  the  sails,  whilst  she  had  a  big  poop, 
like  that  of  an  ordinary  saihng  ship,  aft.  She 
was  not  by  any  means  a  big  sliip  ;  perhaps  of 
four  hundred  tons  or  a  little  less.  Her  masts 
were  not  yet  in  i)lace  ;  they  would  be  stepped 
after  tiic  hull  had  taken  the  water,  and  would, 
so  Mr.  Morgan  said,  be  of  wood.  "  In  case  you 
should  be  compelled  to  burn  them  for  fuel,"  as 
he  explained. 

Internally  the  Enterprise  was  roon>y,  capable 
of  carrying  a  seemingly  endless  quantity  of  stores. 
Her  iron  skin  was  lined  thorougiily  with  a  tough 
structure  of  seasoned  wood  ;  whilst  forward, 
where  in  an  ordinary  ship  would  have  been 
the  fore-peak  and  fore-hold,  she  was  practically 
solid,  bO  thickly  were  the  timber  bends  placed 
in  the  run.  At  a  casual  glance  she  seemed 
capable  of  thrusting  herself  through  anything 
that  might  come  her  way  ;  and  even  Mr.  Latimer, 
used  as  he  was  to  the  thickness  of  the  Polar 
ice,  expressed  himself  as  satisfied. 

"  If  we  don't  get  to  the  Pole."  he  said,  "  it 
won't  be  the  fault  of  the  ship." 

The  forecastle  was  below  tiie  main-deck,  for 
the  sake  of  warmth  ;  the  cabin  accommodation 
was  under  the  poop,  and  for  a  vessel  of  the  Enter- 
prise's class  exceptionally  roomy.  There  was  a 
large  saloon,  where  the  aftergua;<    of  the  expe- 
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vvn    f  ^^*  ''^^"'  "^  ^'^^  ^^^^tic  seas  f  tlicre 

mc  ta]v","^^r*%^^^"l''"^  -bins,  vvln-ch  were 
mu.tallv  apportioned  by  Mr.  Latimer  to  Captain 

second    ^.T^'"'  "r/  .^'"'  ''''''^■'    *^-  "-te'c^d 

room       "  d  H  '''"^''  ^^T^''  *°^^^*''^^    "^  a  la^g- 
room  ,    and  there  was  also  a  room  right  aft  over 

tlH^^  propeller  that  Harold  marked  dtwn  for  hi^ 

"  ivr"  ^^'^n^'?^     *^^'o     bunks,     pater,"     he     said 
Monro  'II  just  have  to  go  " 

-^Rn^'^^'ir,  '"'""^  ^^  *''^  ^^^^'"^  cnthusiasr^. 

opini.!^'  .^^^/    ~  ^^]!'!,!-  f --'^  father's 
„:     I  ,  '      "^   ^'^^•J-         i  11  not  deny  the  hd 

would  come  in  Imulv      t  .-  ;.        -^ 

be  1  „..rf...f  1  ^  •       ^^■'"cniber  he  used  to 

hi  1  if      "^^'''"^  ''''■'  '^^-'  '    and  then,  too 

1    av  ?■'  "\^  r"'  ''''  ^^"^^'^^"  ^""^ber  wood 
1  ha  e  mured  hnn  to  hardship  and  cold.     Well 

S     ";   M?  TY '^^^'^  >• '^  ^^  "-^-'^^^^ 
Yo  i       ,  s'f  u  ^'^""^^''*  "«*  ^^'^^'^  t«  ^o"^e. 

isn  t  cvcix    boy  who  would  care  to  risk  his  life 

mylZ:^'^,  ^  ?^'''  >-«"'^'^^  i^'^bibed  some  of 

a  -fine  lad  7T''  '  ^"'  ^'^""^•^'  ^^''"^^^  being 
a  hnt  lad,  and  brave  at  that,  might  have  no 
desire  to  come." 

"You    trust    Monro."    said    Harold    loyally 

to  knovv  fh/'  ""''^'"''^r'  ^'''^^  ^^  ^««'  «r  ^vait 
lo  Know  the  reason  why." 

v.rrf'^  -^"^^  *^f  Ship," 'and  descended  to  the 
>ard   agam,   and   standing   beside   the  unsightly 
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hull,  Mr.  Morgan  explained  to  Harold  how  the 
Enterprise  would  go  about  her  business. 

"The  thrust  of  her  propeller  will  send  her 
forw-r  L"  he  said.  "But  the  shape  of  her  fore- 
foi  t  will  naturally  lift  her  above  the  ice,  and 
infiead  of  cruFhing  into  the  pack,  and  jamming 
tht  '^,  d]o  will  shatter  the  stuff  by  her  own 
weiglit,  and  thrust  it  aside  under  the  otlicr  ice. 
She  will  have  to  be  trimmed  differently  from 
her  sea  trim  when  she  is  up  amongst  the  floes  ; 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  you  will  stand  a  re- 
markably good  chance  of  carrying  out  3-our 
project." 

Mr.  Latimer  here  approached.  "  I  have  given 
the  affair  consideration,"  he  said.  "  If  your 
offer  still  holds  good,  I'll  charter  the  Enterprise 
at  the  price  I  mentioned." 

The  terms  were  accepted  ;  and  at  once  the 
explorer  began  to  get  busy.  He  was  not  by 
any  means  a  visionary  or  a  dreamer  ;  onca  he 
had  made  up  his  mind,  he  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  carry  out  his  plans. 

"We  must  take  all  imaginable  precautions," 
he  said.  "  It  will  be  necessary  to  send  a  steamer 
up  as  far  north  as  she  can  go  aliead  of  us,  so  tiiat 
we  can  take  fresh  coal  from  her,  and  she  must 
make  back  to  the  same  spot  next  summer.  But 
that  is  rather  jiremature.  I'll  take  the  ship, 
and  if  you  will  push  forward  her  completion  to 
the  best  of  your  ability  I'd  be  obliged.  I  don't 
know  that  I  have  many  suggestions  to  offer  ; 
after  all.  the  real  dash  for  the  Pole  will  he  made 
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after  the  ship  has  gone  as  far  as  she  can  eo  •  all 

TJTo/Va  T  *°  "^  =""^  *"  witMafd'the 
rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter  or  two.     I  see  vouVe 

made  her  barrel-shaped  amidships;  that's  a  good 

action  of  the  ice  bearing  in  on  her  wnll  hft  her 
clear   and  she  shouldn't  be  crushed.     Well    we^ll 
et    It   go    at    that.     Now.    gentlemen,    I'm   of 
I  intend  to  sail  in  July,  and  will  let  you  know 
he   date   later.     I'm    eternally   obliged    to   Z 
for  your  generosity  in  giving  nie  the  first  chance 
of  the  ship;    more  obliged  than  I  can  well  sav 
for  this  expedition  means  a  lot  to  me''         ^' 
Harold   and   his   father   then    left   the   yard 
and  mad,,  their  way  back  home.     The  venture 
«as  assured  ;    all  that  Harold  had  now  to  do 
«-as  to  wait,  and  the  waiting  was  very  telus 
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There  was  so  much  to  be  done,  however,  that 
the  tedium  was  generally  bearable.  For  instance, 
there  was  a  long,  glowing  letter  to  be  written  to 
Monro  Gadgerley,  out  there  in  Boston,  telling 
him  of  the  exj)edition,  and  entreating  him  to  get 
permission  to  go.  Monro  was  the  only  son  of 
a  rich  father  who  seldom  denied  his  son  any- 
thing ;  it  seemed  very  likely  that  tlu^  American 
lad  would  form  one  of  the  jiarty.  Tiure  were 
interviews  to  be  held  with  many  })eople,  for  Mr. 
Latimer  was  not  the  man  to  start  forth  with  a 
crew  of  untried  fellows,  who  might  mutiny  or 
turn  tail  when  the  difficulties  were  most  pro- 
nounced. Oldish,  still  active  men  were  chosen  ; 
and  perhaps  only  one  out  of  a  dozen  seen  would 
come  up  to  the  standard  required.  Every  man 
was  expected  to  be  not  only  a  perfect  sailor, 
but  something  of  an  engineer,  something  of  a 
carpenter,  something  of  a  cook,  and  also  able 
to  attend  to  animals.  So  there  was  plenty  to 
do  ;  flying  visits  were  made  to  Peterhead,  to 
select  likely  candidates  from  amongst  the  whaling 
veterans  there — men  who  knew  as  much  of  the 
Arctic  as  any  man  can  do ;  and  there  were 
long  letters  to  be  written  to  many  firms,  con- 
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ceri.ing  the  alI-in,portant  question  of  food      T7 

sledges  are  all  .I,,.  [  behmd-the  little 

of  a^ro'Lt'  'sttr  ''  ^™^'*"^  ■"  "-  light 

Pater"  back  "^t„/™  "'''  l:,  ""■  ,„f  ery  tin,e: 
l'<sila,n„  tl,is  Tip  •'    And  f  r  ,         '"■^'^    "'« 

hom!  o7t„e  Tatters     ''"""^'°^'''    ""^    P^''^ 
it  mi.„t  r;   1  '?:  °' '■'V"f'«  ™d  cousin. 


;-;..t  .e  a^  ;;„To  des^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^vas  the  same  ase  as  Hamir?  .  .  ^ 

keen-faced     as  strnn  '    square-shouldered, 

of  ,l'^;:ar'gy'-" '"..?;'■  ™";.^  '"■'"■^'^ 

without."     Fafigue    ™^'   a    ,  •    "'    '^"^    ""^  6° 
"""  ••    l.e  could'Zothl-e  Buffi"!  Bif"",™,.'" 

.tt'rcout.t't:  -i^dof i'n  cttit: 

1  Jl  make  you  cliief  kennelman  "  said    Mr 

Latimer  on  the  da^/  +k^  i    i  '     ^^"  ^^r. 

ine  day  the  lad  arrived.     "  I  don't 
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think  I'd  find  a  better  one  if  I  searched  the 
whole  world  over.  Of  course,  we'll  pick  up 
Eskimos  along  with  the  dogs  when  we  get  up 
to  Greenland  ;  and  we'll  get  a  Laplander  or  two 
also  ;  for  I'm  going  to  employ  both  dogs  and 
reindeer  for  the  final  dasli  if  everything  else 
fails.  But  you  shall  he  skipper  over  the  dogs. 
Monro;  so  you'll  be  a  resjjonsible  man,  for 
we  shall  probably  depend  a  lot  on  the  huskies." 

"  I'm  there,"  said  young  Gadgerley  proudly. 
"  Write  me  down,  Uncle  Harry.  You'll  have 
dogs  tliat  you  can  trust.  Say,  Harold,  this  is 
going  to  be  the  time  of  our  lives.  We've  just 
got  to  get  through  ;  there's  to  be  no  turning 
back  this  time.  There's  one  of  our  men  starting 
off  again  this  year  ;  he  swears  he'll  make  the 
Pole  or  bust.  IBakcr  isn't  a  chicken,  and  so  it'll 
be  something  like  a  race  as  to  who  gets  there 
first." 

"  There'll  be  more  than  two  entries  for  the 
race,  then,"  said  Mr.  Latimer.  "  I've  just  heard 
that  Sir  Spencer  Fitzgerald  is  looking  about  him 
for  a  ship.  He's  already  offered  Captain  Labby 
a  bigger  salary  than  I  could  afford  if  he'll  join 
up  with  liini  ;  but  Labby  is  true  blue.  He 
says  he's  made  his  bargain,  and  he'll  stick  to  it, 
right  or  wrong." 

The  boys'  eyes  sparkled.  This  hint  of  rivalry 
roused  their  fighting  blood  ;  once  Mr.  Latimer 
had  left  them  alone,  they  shook  hands  with  a 
firm  grip. 

"We've    just    got    to    do    it,"    said    Harold. 
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The  pater  s  laying  eve^thing  on  this  venture. 
Failure  will  rnean-oh,  I  daren't  think  of  failure  " 

fh;  1.      /  ^  T''^'"  '^'^  ^^"'■°-     "  The  man  who 
thinks  of    ai  ure  has  gone  half-way  to  meet  it 
already.     We  re  going  to  win  out,  boy  ;  and  we're 
going  to  stick  the  two  flags  up  there  together 
under     he   Polar  Star.     You   have  your  dollars 
on  Uiicle  Harry-he's  not  built  on  failing   lines 
bay,   Harold,   want  to  see  the  new  riile  father 
gave  me  before  I  left  ?     It's  a  beauty  •   a  real 
daisy      Fires  an  expanding  bullet,  and  is  guaran- 
teed to  lut  what  it's  aimed  at  anywhere  up  to 
fifteen  hundred  yards.     Hard  luck  for  the  Polar 
Oear    that    happens    across    its    track.     I'd    iust 
iove  to  send  a  bearskin  home  to  Maisie  "     Maisie 
was  his  sister,   and   his  adoring  slave 
^^     "  That's  where  the  fun  comes  in,"  said  Harold 
Ihe  paters  ready  enough   to   talk  about   ihe 
hardships  we'll  have  to  endure  ;    but  there  are 
any  amount  of  bright  spots.     I'd  like  to  have 
a  pot  at  a  bear,  too.     But  wait  till  we  start  in 
bu>^ng  th'.  outfits,  then  you'll  see  some  fun  " 

Sure  enough,  as  time  wore  on,  the  fun  began 
in  earnest^    There  was  so  much  to  buy,  and  all 
had  to  be  bought  witli  a  view  to  its  utility      Cloth- 
ing was  a  very  necessary  item  ;  thick,  rough  under- 
clothing, capable  of  keeping  men  warm,  no  matter 
what  the  temperature.     Furs  would  be  procured 
farther  north,  of  course.     But  there  were  many 
visits   to  stores;     and   Mrs.   Latimer   was   busy 
from  morning  till  night ;   and  only  Heaven  knows 
how  the  seams  she  worked  at  were  soaked  time 
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after  time  with  her  tears.  She  had  the  hardest 
part  of  all  to  play,  for  she  had  to  wait  at  home 
in  idleness,  unable  to  liear  a  single  word  of  the 
fate  of  the  two  she  loved  best  on  earth. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  two  boys  thought 
little  enough  of  what  home  meaiit  ;  but  then 
— who  could  look  forward  to  such  an  expedition 
as  this  with  any  regrets  ?  The  very  name  of 
the  North  Pole  was  a  thing  to  conjure  with  ;  it 
was  to  those  two  lads  what  the  mystic  sound  of 
El  Dorado  had  been  to  th(^  boys  of  Elizabeth's 
days.  Wild  adventure  awaited  them  ;  death 
would  face  them  a  thousand  times  ;  they  would 
grow  to  rely  on  each  other  for  everything — oh, 
it  was  a  glorious  prospect. 

The  preparations  went  forward  all  the  while. 
Captain  Labby,  an  elderly  Uian,  who  had  spent 
tile  best  years  of  his  life  amongst  the  Arctic 
whales,  had  long  ago  shifted  his  lodgings  across 
the  Mersey  to  Birkenhead,  and  he  haunted  the 
Enterprise  like  a  shadow.  The  ship  was  launched  ; 
the  two  lads  took  a  special  trip  over  to  see 
her,  and  were  delighted  with  the  progress 
that  had  been  m  .de.  Her  false  bow  had  been 
fitted  in  place,  and  at  a  distance  she  looked  but 
little  different  from  an  ordinary  ship  ;  though 
the  wooden  sheathing  all  about  her,  from  above 
the  water-line  almost  to  her  keel,  made  her  uncom- 
monly unsightly  at  a  closer  view.  Her  long 
taper  masts  were  stepped,  the  lower  yards  were 
crossed ;  altogether  Morgan  and  Bryce  were 
acting  up  to  their  promises.     And  Captain  Labby.. 
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stroking  his  short  grey  beard,  had  no  complaint 
to  make      He  was  rather  given  to  fault-finding 
as    a    rule,    too.    was    this    Arctic    veteran,    but 
then  he  knew  how  much  depended  on  foretl  ought 
and  preparedness.     If  anything  went  wrong  with 
the  expedition  it  would  not  be  for  lack  of  any 
preparation   he  could   make.     Thcio   were  times 
when  the  old  skij^per  travelled  across  to  Larring- 
ford  to  make  suggestions,  and  to  offer  advice  to 
the  exp  orer,  and  at  every  visit  he  made,  the  two 
lads  felt   more  and   more  confidence  in   the  old 
man. 

^^  "I'm  just  a  plain  sailor,  no  more,"  he  said. 
1  don  t  pretend  to  know  about  dogs  or  rein- 
deer;  and  I  couldn't  drive  a  sledge  to  save 
my  ife  ;  but  I  can  plank  the  Entcrpnse  down 
in  the  spot  where  she'll  do  most  good,  and  I 
can  keep  the  old  shellbacks  of  the  crew  at  work 
until  they  re  ready  to  drop  if  needs  be.  And  I'll 
wager  even  money  that  we'll  make  a  race  for  the 
Po^e  that'll  be  talked  of  long  after  we're  all  dead 

fTthot"'d:ep '' ^ '''''''-'  ^^^^""^^^^'^  ^  ^^---^ 

frnr!^'!  ^f'T  "^l"'^"''"^  ''^'^  '*°^^^  ^^  pemmican 

BrZ      -^  t     '    '"^''''  ''  ''  "^^^^  '"   perfection. 
Dried  reindeer  meat,  cut  up  fine,  and  then  solid- 

tt   Tl  ^^\'^'^'''  I'^'^^^i^'^"  ^    and  it  is  about 
the   most   nutritious    food    that    can    be    found 

a  so    It  packs  close,   which  is  a  great  consider: 
ation.     Once    they    w^re    up    amongst    the    ice 

til    to    k^ll    "t""     '''''    ''''^''    ^«     ^^ 
best    to    kill   seals,    as   in   tlie   intense    cold    of 
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the  nortliern  latitudes  fat  would  be  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

So  time  passed  on,  until  vord  was  sent  that 
the  Enterprise  was  almost  ready  for  sea.  Her 
engines  were  installed  ;  two  hundred  and  fifty 
horse-power  they  were,  and  of  an  economical 
type,  by  which  it  is  meant  that  great  power  was 
j)ossible  on  a  very  small  coal  consumption.  Once 
it  was  known  that  the  ship  was  almost  ready, 
tile  preparations  were  hurried  forward  at  an 
amazing  pace.  Stores  began  to  come  down  to 
the  docks  in  vast  truck-loads:  casks  of  salt 
meat,  cases  of  dried  meat,  more  cases  of  tinned 
meat,  sugar  by  the  hundred  bags,  tea  by  the 
cartload  ;  smoked  fisli — they  would  use  these 
afterwards  to  feed  tlie  dogs  ;  biscuit  enough  to 
stock  a  fioet  ;  flour — it  looked  as  if  all  Canada 
had  been  raided  to  find  that  mountain  of  flour 
tliat  lay  on  the  quays  alongside  the  Enterprise. 
As  for  coffee  and  cocoa,  lime-juice,  and  dried 
fruits — well,  there  was  so  much  of  everything 
that  tlie  boys  began  to  be  sickened  by  the  sight 
oi  ..o  much  food.  Towards  the  last  came  many 
big,  heavy  cases,  at  which  Harold  looked  with 
understanding. 

"  We  mustn't  waste  a  single  ounce  of  it,  all 
the  same,"  said  Mr.  Latimer,  referring  to  the 
food.  "  Especially  the  lime-juice  and  the  like. 
One  thing  we  must  guard  against  is  scurvy — 
if  that  once  gets  hold  of  us  we're  done." 

They  had  shifted  their  headquarters  now. 
Larringford  was  closed  ;     they  took  apartments 
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in    Birkonhcad,    to    be     near    their   work-     and 

cvc^ry  day  saw  tluMn  aboard  the  ship.      Harold 

and  Monro  ivuide  themselves  into  amateur  su])er- 

cargocs,  and  helped  to  superintend  the  stowage  of 

the    stores,    so   that    they    would    know   exactly 

where  everything  was  to  bo  found  ;  whilst  Captain 

Labby    was    he  e,    there,    and    everywhere,    dis- 

playmg   an    agility   surprising   in   a   man   of   his 

age,    attenchng    to    tiiis    one   minute,    flying    aft 

the  next  to  ask  why  so-and-so  hadn't  been  sent 

down.     Oh,    I   grant   you    there   was   something 

like  confusion   aboard   the  good   ship  Enterprise 

in  those  days,  but  it  was  orderly  confusion,  and 

all  hands  seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 

thing  with  the  keenest  zest. 

Dr.   Vynor  was  a  host  in  himself.     "  Pay  »  " 
he  said  to  Mr.  Latimer,  when  the  exi)lorer  men- 
tioned  the  question   of  reward   for  his  services. 
What  do  I  want  with  ])ay  ?     I  ought  to  pay 
you    for   giving   me    the   chance    of   having    the 
finest    holiday  in    my  life.      And    as    for    these 
drugs    -he    waved    his    hand    towards    a    vast 
tier  of  cast's   alongside   the  ship—"  why    they'd 
have    to   be    bought   in    any   case;    if    I    didn't 
use     cm   up   north    I'd   use    'cm   at   home.     So 
there  you  are." 

Usually  Vyner  was  like  a  big  boy  ;  always 
ready  for  a  lark,  fonder  of  flving  off  with  the 
two  lads  for  a  spree  than  of  confabulating  with 
Laptain  Labby  or  Mr.  Latimer.  "  Nature  made 
a  mistake  with  me,"  he  said  repeatedly  "I 
was  never  intended  for  a  niedico ;   I'm  like  Peter 
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Pan,  and  I'll  never  grow  up.  But  if  I  have  to 
be  a  doctor,  why,  I'll  be  a  boyish  one." 

The  question  of  arms  for  the  expedition 
required  no  little  thouglit.  There  was  no  need 
to  arm  the  ship  with  cannon — that  was  so  much 
useless  hamper,  for  what  outside  danger  beyond 
the  ice  could  they  be  expected  to  meet  ?  But 
rifles,  revolvers,  and  hunting  knives  were  very 
necessary  ;  and  required  careful  selection.  Rifles 
that  would  shoot  strongly  and  straightly  were 
absolutely  a  sine  qua  non  ;  and  another  thing 
— it  would  be  advisable  to  have  them  so  covered 
with  wood  that,  in  the  event  of  anyone  touching 
a  barrel  with  uncovered  fingers,  there  would  be 
no  fear  of  the  flesh  sticking  to  the  metal  and 
causing  serious  trouble.  Mr.  Latimer  had  an 
interview  with  an  eminent  London  gunsmith  ; 
and  the  result  was  that  a  dozen  Express  rifles 
were  constructed  to  his  order,  with  the  barrels 
completely  surrounded  by  the  fore-ends,  so  that 
no  metal  was  in  sight,  except  the  triggers,  and 
tliey  were  intended  to  be  covered  with  flannel 
when  in  use. 

Apart  from  these  rifles,  twenty  Winchester 
repeaters,  of  large  bore,  were  ordered  ;  and  a 
dozen  Webley  revolvers,  whilst  all  the  after- 
guard of  the  ship  were  fitted  with  formidable 
bowie  knives.  The  afterguard  comprised  by  this 
time,  Mr.  Latimer,  the  two  boys.  Dr.  Vyner, 
Captain  Labby,  the  first  mate,  Mr.  Syzer,  a 
little  man  with  a  cherub  face  and  the  muscles 
01  a  Hercules ;    the   engineer,   Mr.   Macpherson, 
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and  the  shnvard.  Mr.  Latim,  r  inttiul.d  to  ait 
as  Kco^'raphor  to  tlic  expedition  ;  Dr.  Vyner 
would  be  geologist  and  naturalist,  for  he  had 
a  keen  love  for  these  pursuits  ;  the  boys  would 
act  as  meteorologists— everyone,  in  short,  had 
his  own  portion  of  work  to  do.  As  yvt  there 
was  no  second  mate— there  had  been  some  diffi- 
culty  m  securing  one.  Until,  less  than  a  week 
before  the  ship  was  ready  for  si-a,  a  man  pre- 
sented himself  to  Captain  I.abby  and  asked  for 
the  post.  He  had  excellent  testimonials:  had 
been  rnst-mate  of  a  whaler  for  two  years,  and 
had  been  in  the  forecastle  of  the  Forward  in 
her  historic  expedition  northward.  J3ut  I  abby 
seemed  a  little  dubious.  He  told  thi«  man  to 
wait  outside,  and  when  he  had  disa])j)eared  he 
turned  to  Mr.  Latimer. 

"  He  seems  to  be  too  good,  that's  the  fault 
I  iiave  to  find  with  him,"  he  said.  "  He's  not 
ht  for  a  Shi])— he  ought  to  be  an  angel.  He 
don't  drink,  he  don't  smoke,  he  don't  swear- 
lie  don't  do  this,  and  he  don't  do  the  other  thing. 
Blessed  if  I  know  what  he  do  do,  sir." 

Mr.  Latimer  laughed.  "  If  hj's  qualified  and 
sound,  he  ought  to  suit,"  he  said.  "  Anyhow, 
he  won't  have  very  much  responsibility,  after 
all,  and  he  certainly  can't  do  us  any  harm  if 
he  doesn't  turn  out  to  be  mucii  of  a  sailor." 

So  Mr.  Frederick  Slazenby  was  duly  installed 
as  second  mate  of  the  Enterprise,  and  when  he 
was  informed  that  such  was  the  case,  anyone 
watching   his   face   might    have   noticed    that   it 
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socMud     to    darken     vvitli    sonuthing    that     was 
almost  malice. 

There  were  twelve  men  of  a  crew  in  the  fore- 
lastle.  a  large;  number  as  crews  go  these  days. 
Till!   sailors   were   also   stokers  ;     when    the   ship 
was  under  st(;am  they  would  work  in  tlu>  stoke- 
liold  ;     when    unch-r   sail,    on    deck.     They   were 
liardy.vvilling  fellows,  of  a  type  that  is  fast  dis- 
appc:aring   from   the  seas— men   who  were  ready 
to  work   until   they  droi)ped~rcady  to  grtuiible 
at    anything    and    everything,    but    as    loyal    as 
men  could  be.     The  boatswain  was  a  big  Cockney, 
with  an   accent   that  could  have  been  cut   with' 
a  kniff.     The  donkeyman,  who  was  also  second 
engineer,   was.   like   his  chief,   a  Scotsman.     The 
carj)enter    was    another    Scot— and    it    was    said 
of  (;hij)s  that  if  you  gave  him   a  screw-wrench 
and  a  hammer  he  could  make  a  clock  out  of  a 
lifeboat.     The  steward,  a  bright-faced  Liverpool 
lad,   who  could   cook  amazingly   well,   and   who 
made  it  the  work  of  his  life  to  keep  the  coloured 
cook  up  to  the  mark,  made  up  the  complement 
of  the  Enterprise. 

Then,  on  a  day  in  early  July,  the  River  Mersey 
seeincd  to  waken  to  a  blaze  of  colour.  The  Albert 
Dock  gates  opened  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  Enterprise,  decked  with  bunting  alow 
and  aloft,  came  through  into  the  open  water- 
a  tlung  of  ugliness  maybe,  but  a  thing  of  gallantry 
too.  Loaded  deeply  as  she  was,  the  majority 
of  her  defects  were  lost  to  sight,  save  that  on 
lU-r  f ore-deck  ^iic  carried  a  mass  of  wood   and 
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iron,  that  was,  in  fact,  a  very  orderly  array  of 
planking  and  the  like,  to  be  used  in  the  erection 
of  winter  quarters  for  the  crew,  supposing  any 
unfortunate  accident  should  happen  to  the  ship. 
In  her  capacious  store-rooms  was  food  enough 
to  last  for  three  solid  years  ;  and  in  the  magazine, 
away  forward,  out  of  reach  of  the  boilers,  she 
carried  a  vast  cargo  of  explosives,  for  Mr.  Latimer 
knew  that  it  was  quite  likely  his  venture  might 
well  dei)end  on  those.  Dynamite  might  blow 
him  a  i)assage  to  the  Pole  if  everything  else 
failed  ;  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  fail  if  any- 
thing of  human  forethought  could  help  him  to 
succeed.     Too  much  depended  on  his  success. 

The  anchored  ships  in  the  river  gave  greeting 
to  their  new  fellow  ;  they  sent  rainbow-coloured 
strings  of  Hags  up  aloft ;  they  blew  their  whistles 
until  the  noise  was  deafening — for  it  had  gone 
abroad  that  this  strange  ship  was  about  to 
depart  on  a  voyage  that  should  bring  fame  to 
England. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool  came  aboard 
as  the  day  went  on,  and  inspected  the  ship, 
shook  Mr.  Latimer  and  the  lads  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  wished  them  luck.  And  then,  just 
as  everything  was  ready— crowning  glory  .'—a 
telegram  was  brought  aboard  from  no  less  a  person 
than  the  King  himself.  "  God  speed  the  Entcr- 
pyise  /  "  it  read,  and  all  who  heard  knew  that 
the  message  was  earnestly  meant. 

"  Good-bye,  mater  ;  I'll  take  care  of  the 
pater." 
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"  Good-bye,  my  boy  ;  I  know  you  will.  Take 
care  of  him— of  them  both,  Harry  dear.  And 
God  speed  you  on  your  way." 

Tear-filled  eyes  and  choking  throats,  last 
embraces  ;  thick  smoke  overhanging  the  decks 
from  the  tugs  alongside,  for  though  the  Enter- 
prise would  use  her  own  steam  whenever  neces- 
ary,  it  was  advisable  to  economise  the  coal; 
a  sustained  yc>lling  from  the  bull-throated 
sirens  of  the  shipping,  a  dipping  of  flags— and 
then  : 

"  Now,  Marian,  the  boat  is  waiting."  Mrs. 
Latimer  walked  blindly  to  the  gangway,  and 
her  husband  lifted  her  down  very  gently  into 
the  waiting  boat.  A  last  embrace,  and  the 
tugs  strained  at  the  hawsers;  a  waving  hand- 
kerchief that  seemed  to  give  the  signal  for  thou- 
sands of  other  handkerchiefs  to  break  out  like 
blossom  ;  a  final  mad  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
sirens  ;  then— what  was  that  ?  Thunder  ?  No  ; 
a  mighty  burst  of  cheering  from  the  assembled 
legions  on  the  landing  stage.  A  brass  band 
struck  up  "  Rule  Britannia  "  ;  a  score  of  fleet 
tugs  shot  ahead  of  the  Polar  Expedition  ship, 
and  took  up  a  position  as  escort,  their  decks 
crowded  with  people,  and  then— one  last,  slow 
dip  of  the  ensign  fluttering  there  at  the  peak, 
and  the  low  Mersey  shores  slipped  past  at  an 
ever-increasing  speed.  The  dash  for  the  Pole 
had  connnenced,  and  the  question  that  rose  to 
thousands  of  lips  was  :    "  How  will  it  end  ?  " 

About   the   time   the  Enterprise  was   makinc' 
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fast  the  tugs'  hawsers,  a  telegraph  clerk  at  Liver- 
pool tapped  off  the  following  message  : 

"  To  Sir  Spencer  Fitzgerald,  Royal  Hotel, 
Aberdeen : — 


"  Enterprise   on   point   of   sailing, 
aboard.     Trust  me. — Slazenby." 


I   am 


And  the  man  who  received  that  telegram 
smiled  craftily.  "Slazenby  will  see  to  it  that 
they  don't  get  there,"  he  muttered.  "  Now,  I'll 
start,  and  then— look  out,  Mr.  Henry  Latimer." 
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"She's  a  better  sea  boai  than  I'd  expected 
her  to  be,"  said  Captain  Labby,  rubbing  his 
hands  gleefully,  as  the  Enterprise  put  her  nose 
under  a  crested  North  Atlantic  sea,  and  lifted 
fifty  tons  of  water  over  her  forecastle.  "  In 
fact,  considering  everything,  she's  a  mighty  good 
sea  boat,  and  with  this  sou 'west  gale  she's  making 
a  cool  ten  knots,  which  isn't  bad.  We  can't 
tell  properly  what  she'll  be  like  to  handle  under 
sail,  because  we  haven't  had  a  head  wind  yet  ; 
but  running,  she's  decent—yes,  decent." 

The  Enterprise  was  bucketing  into  a  raging 
greyish-green  mass,  that,  tipped  with  creamy 
white,  seemed  to  roll  endlessly.  Look  where 
eyes  might  there  was  no  sign  of  land  ;  hardly 
a  sea-bird  was  to  be  seen.  The  ship  had  picked 
up  a  favouring  breeze  before  she  was  well  past 
the  Mull  of  Galloway,  and  as  she  tripped  forward 
before  it,  under  sail  alone,  for  the  engines  were 
as  yet  idle,  the  breeze  freshened  into  a  strong 
gale,  which  sent  her  speeding  gaily  towards  the 
ice-fringe  of  the  Arctic.  She  had  dashed  gal- 
lantly past  the  storm-torn  Hebrides,  she  liad 
called  for  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  at  lonely 
Faroe,    she    had    disturbed    flocks   of   ^sea-birds 
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at  the  Lofodens ;  and  now  she  was  sliowing 
what  she  couJd  do  off  the  North  Cape.  Aht^ady 
the  air  was  chill  ;  and  the  spray  fell  on  the  faces 
of  the  boys  like  ice.  But  this  was  nothing  to 
what  they  would  have  to  face,  and  they  joked  cheer- 
fully as  the  beads  of  water  lashed  tliem  hungrily. 

"  This  is  something  like  business."  said  Monro, 
baring  his  head  to  the  breeze.  "We've  had 
nothing  but  good  so  far,   but— Harold  ?  " 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  I've  got  it  into  my  thick  head  that  the 
second  mate  doesn't  amount  to  a  row  of  beans. 
You  can  generally  get  a  good  idea  of  an  officer 
by  watching  what  the  men  think  of  him.  Now, 
I've  got  two  eyes  in  my  head,  and  I've  seen  the 
men  snigger  behind  his  back  after  he's  given 
an  order  and  turned  away.  Men  don't  snigger 
when  the  officer's  worth  while." 

"Fancy,  fancy,  Monro!  You've  been  read- 
mg  shockers  till  your  brain's  chockful  of  notions 
that  we're  going  to  have  a  mutiny  or  something 
of  the  kind  aboard.  Those  things  don't  happen 
nowadays." 

"Don't  blat.  I'm  no  silly  kid.  I  only  ex- 
pressed an  opinion— hullo  !  What's  that  ?  There 
on  the  port  bow— if  that  isn't— yes,  it  is."  And 
he  shouted  out  to  Mr.  Syzer  :  "  Ice  on  the  port 
bow,  sir." 

"Aye,  aye,"  answered  the  mate,  and  got  his 
glasses  to  bear.  Harold  held  his  breath  ;  he 
had  never  seen  an  iceberg  before  in  his  life.  It 
was  drawing  towards  late  afternoon,  as  time  goes 
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though  the  sun  would  not  set  all  night.  They 
had  grown  used  to  the  phenomenon  of  seeing 
the  ball  of  fire  swoop  down  towards  the  north- 
western horizon  as  if  determined  to  set  then  and 
there,  and  still  continue  its  track  unmoved, 
above  the  line  where  sea  met  sky.  They  were 
in  the  region  of  the  midnight  sun,  and  there  was 
no  night  worthy  the  name  ;  just  a  sort  of  mellow 
twilight  at  midnight,   nothing  more. 

Harold  jumped  to  the  poop,  and  snatched  at 
a  telcscoi)e.  He  focussed  it  and  then  danced 
with  delight.  For  there  in  the  field  of  the  glass 
was  a  vast  thing  that  shone  and  glittered  like 
a  diamond  of  incalculable  size.  Now  it  was  a 
delicate  blue,  shimmering  like  satin ;  now  it 
was  almost  emerald  green,  against  the  greyish 
green  of  the  sea  it  looked  almost  unearthly ; 
again  it  was  pure  dazzling  white,  white  like  crystal ; 
then,  as  the  sun  touched  it,  it  was  glowing  crimson 
like  a  ruby.  Innumerable  spires  shot  into  the 
frosty  blue  of  the  sky;  jagged  and  unreal  the 
thing  looked,  but  there  it  was — Harold's  first 
iceberg.  Something  rose  into  his  throat  at  the 
sight ;  this  was  the  advance  guard  of  that  vast 
ice-army  which,  ere  long,  they  would  be  fighting. 
This  was  a  messenger  from  the  Arctic  ;  a  herald 
to  welcome  them.  Or  was  it  rather  a  messenger 
sent  to  hold  them  back,  to  tell  them  what  might 
be  expected  up  there  beneath  the  Pole  ? 

Whatever  it  was  it  lay  there  in  the  afternoon 
light,  a  monster.  "  Four  miles  from  end  to  end," 
said  the  mate  casually.     "  We'll  sec  bigger  tlian 
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that  before  we've  tlone.  Sort  of  lost  its  bearings, 
I  should  say.  Don't  often  get  ice  hereabouts  at 
tins  time— a  current  must  have  got  astray.  Well, 
that  means  anxious  nights  row." 

Harold  hung  over  the  poop  as  tiie  iceberg 
drew  abeam.  It  was  too  far  off  to  be  distin- 
guished clearly  ;  but  the  air  was  so  radiantly  pure 
tliat  the  lad  was  able  to  get  a  very  fair  idea  of 
the  monster. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  care  a  hang  for  it.  Monro," 
lie  complained,  and  his  cousin  snorted. 

"  Icebergs  are  cheap,"  he  said.  "  We  passed 
half  a  dozen  in  the  Uisitania—and  we'll  pass 
millions  more.  Feel  the  cold  now  the  thing's 
getting  to  windward  ?  " 

Suddenly  a  blast  of  air  so  cold  as  almost 
to  freeze  the  blood  in  his  veins,  struck  Harold. 
He  was  wearing  ordinary  clothing;  he  wilted 
and  shivered  into  himself.  It  is  something  of 
an  experience  to  pass  under  the  lee  of  one's 
first  iceberg. 

The  look-outs  were  doubled  that  evening; 
but  no  more  ice  was  seen  :  the  berg  was  simply 
an  isolated  specimen,  washed  to  one  side  perhaps 
by  the  great  Polar  current. 

So  the  Enterprise  swept  north  and  east,  and 
then  east  again,  heading  for  Kathrina  Harbour, 
where  the  reindeer  were  to  be  embarked  and 
the  pemmican  shipped.  Spurned  before  the  still- 
fivsh  gale  she  leaped  forward  gallantly,  as  though 
anxious  to  get  to  her  appointed  work.  She  was 
not   built  to  play  with  these  frothing  trifles  of 
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seas  ;  she  was  meant  for  sterner  toil.  Her  work 
was  to  bore  a  stealthy,  sure  way  through  ages- 
old  ice  ;    to  head  up  towards  the  Pole. 

She  made  her  port  in  fine  style  ;  and  almost 
before  her  sails  had  been  clewed  up  and  her 
anchor  had  dropped  crashingly  from  her  bow, 
ugly  hghters  were  alongside,  pulled  by  squat, 
flat-faced  Lapps,  who  might  easily  have  been 
mistaken  for  Eskimos.  These  lighters  were 
stacked  high  with  cases  and  deer-hide  sacks, 
all  of  which  contained  pemmican ;  but  in  addition 
to  these  were  several  hghter-loads  of  dried  moss 
and  hay — food  for  the  reindeer  when  they  arrived. 
Presently  another  lighter  put  off,  and  ranged 
alongside  ;  and  the  deer  were  there,  eight  couple 
of  them ;  fine  hardy-looking  brutes,  vast  of 
horn  and  dewlap,  strong  of  thigh — seemingly 
capable  of  going  anywhere.  With  them  were 
their  attendants  ;-  four  little  Lapps  ;  greasy  of 
skin,  odoriferous  when  standing  to  windward ; 
lank  of  hair,  not  pleasing  outwardly,  but  sterling 
httle  fellows  enough  ;  and  they  grinned  good- 
humouredly  at  Harold  and  Monro,  as  the  boys 
watched  them  come  aboard.  The  sailors  had 
already  run  a  derrick  overside,  and,  slung  in  broad 
skin  belts,  which  were  passed  under  their  bellies, 
the  reindeer  in  their  tua  came  aboard,  to  be 
stabled  at  once  in  the  space  under  the  forecastle, 
where  also  the  Lapps  were  to  live. 

The  fodder  was  bundled  aboard  in  hot  haste, 
for  now  every  soul  was  keen  to  be  off,  to  try  his 
strength    against    the    strength     of    the    Arctic. 
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The  (lay  aftor  she  arrivnd  the  Enterprise  vveighcnl 
anchor.  cHppetl  her  flajj;  to  the  land,  and  started 
across  to  Greenland. 

Now  the  wind  was  almost  in  the  ship's  teeth, 
and  it  was  necessary  either  to  tack  slowly  across 
from  land  to  land,  or  else  call  upon  the  supply 
of  coal  aboard.  Anxious  as  he  was  to  make  a 
real  beginning.  Mr.  Latimer  ordered  the  engines 
to  be  started  ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  she 
left  home,  the  Enterprise  thrilled  through  and 
through  to  the  pulsing  of  her  machinery.  Some- 
how that  steady  beat  of  power  spoke  of  high 
endeavour ;  a  spirit  of  wonderful  hopefulness 
permeated  all  on  board.  The  ship  bowed  mag- 
nificently to  the  crash  of  the  combers  as  they 
raced  to  meet  her  ;  trod  them  underfoot,  as  if 
practising  for  her  real  work  in  the  ice,  and  flung 
the  spray  above  her  foretopsail  yard.  It  was 
grand  work,  and  for  many  a  day  Harold  and 
Monro  found  no  greater  pleasure  than  merely 
to  remain  on  deck  and  watch  the  orderly  pro- 
cession of  the  waves,  though  they  broke  the 
monotony  occasionally  by  joining  the  Lapps 
with  their  charges,  and  inside  two  days  Monro 
had  each  deer  named  and  ready  to  come  to  him 
at  a  word.  The  lad's  power  over  animals  was 
simply  marvellous ;  later  it  was  to  stand  the 
expedition  in  good  stead. 

They  were  making  now  for  Franz  Josef  Fiord 
on  the  Greenland  coast.  Here  Mr.  Latimer  ex- 
pected to  pick  up  dogs  and  drivers,  for  nowhere 
can    dogs    of    such    excellence    be    found    us    in 
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Greenland.  Taken  south  into  temperate  elimates 
they  droop  and  die  out  ;  on  the  ice-fields  of  the 
north  they  flourish   and  grow  strong. 

They  saw  more  ice  every  day  now  ;  huge  floes, 
lying  like  exaggerated  pocket  handkerchiefs  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  tiny  remnants  torn  from 
the  giant  ice-fields  away  beyond  their  utmost 
range  of  vision.  The  look-outs  were  constantly 
doubled  ;  but  once,  when  a  big  floe  appeared 
right  in  the  Enterprise's  track,  Mr.  Latimer  was 
strongly  tempted  to  try  her  capacity  for  ice- 
breaking,  until  he  remembered  that  he  would  in 
all  probability  shatter  the  wooden  bow,  and 
leave  the  ship  unseaworthy  for  the  remainder  of 
iicr  voyage.  So  the  floe  was  skirted  gingerly, 
and  the  voyage  went  on. 

There  was  not  much  to  be  done  as  yet.  Mr. 
Latimer  was  busily  arranging  his  scientific  instru- 
n^.ents  and  taking  hourly  observations  of  the 
set  of  every  current ;  Dr.  Vyner  was  making  his 
room  into  the  semblance  of  a  miniature  hospital. 
The  carpenter  was  already  employed  in  con- 
structing sledges  ;  long  narrow  conveyances,  with 
huge  curving  runners,  capable  of  carrying  a 
considerable  weight.  This  was  an  operation  that 
interested  Monro  immensely,  for  he  had  spent 
one  winter  up  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory, 
and  knew  more  than  a  little  about  sledges  and 
sledging.  It  was  whilst  he  was  watching  Chips 
one  day,  when  Harold  was  laughingly  attempting 
to  construct  a  suit  of  fur  clothing  for  himself 
out  of  skins  that  had  been  bought  in  Lapland, 
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that    the   carpenter   voiced   a   fear   tliat   Monro 
had    already    expressed. 

"  I'm  a  wee  thocht  dootful  o'  yon  second 
mate,"  said  Cliips,  passing  a  thong  of  rawhide 
through  a  hole  he  had  bored  in  a  runner.  "  Drat 
they  wee  pernickety  threads  of  skin,  anywa3s  !  " 
He  hauled  the  "  pernickety  threads  of  skin  " 
taut,  and  went  on  :  "  Good  copper  an'  steel 
ought  tae  haud  wecl  eneuch,  ye'd  fancy  ;  but 
nae  fear.  It  must  be  a'  hide  an'  rope  ;  nac 
metal  o'  ony  kind." 

"  Metal  snaps  off  like  glass  when  the  tempera- 
ture gets  under  thirty  below  zero,"  said  Monro. 
"  Uncle  Harry  knows  what  he's  about.  Why 
don't  you  like  the  second  mate,  Chips  ?  " 

"  He's  a  fishy  eye,  an'  his  hand — losh,  mon, 
it's  like  a  deid  mackerel.  I'm  tellin'  ye.  Gin 
ye  happen  across  a  mon  wi'  they  twa  deefects, 
dinna  trust  him  farther  than  ye  can  heave  him 
wi'  one  hand.  As  weel,  I  met  him  the  day 
afore  yesterday  as  ever  was,  comin'  up  frae  the 
engine-room,  where  he'd  nae  business.  He  looked 
kinder  fleert  tae  see  me,  an'  said,  says  he,  '  I  was 
doon  ablaw  asking  the  chief  for  a  wee  thocht  o' 
oil,  Chips,'  said  he.  Weel,  he'd  no  call  tae  tell 
me,  had  he  ?     That's  suspicious  in  itsel'." 

"  But  he  can't  do  any  harm,  even  if  he  isn't 
quite  the  sort  of  man  we'd  like  to  have,"  put 
in  Harold,  and  he  jammed  a  needle  into  his  own 
thumb  by  way  of  emphasis. 

"  Can  he  no'  ?  Aye,  ye've  lived  a  matter  o' 
eighteen  year  maybe,  an'  I've  lived  fifty.     Weel, 
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I'm  willin'  tae  learrn  ;  but  I've  ay  found  ane 
bad  man  can  mak'  a  dizzen  gude  anes  bad  in 
half  the  time  it  tak's  ane  gude  man  tae  mak'  a 
dizzen  scoondrels  as  saintly  as  himsel'.  But 
then  I'm  but  an  auld  fossil,  with  a  heid  fu'  o' 
liavers.     Tak'  nae  notice  o'  ma  whinings." 

Monro  looked  at  Harold,  and  Harold  returned 
the  glance.  The  same  thought  had  come  to  che 
minds  of  both.  If  an  experienced  hand  like  Chips 
mistrusted  the  second  mate,  surely  there  must 
be  something  wrong  with  the  man. 

A  little  later  Chips  got  up  "tae  hae  a  wee 
draw  o'  the  auld  pipe,"  as  he  said,  and  the  lads 
were  left  alone. 

"  There's  something  in  it,"  said  Harold.  "  Look 
here,  Monro.  I  vote  we  keep  our  eyes  on  that 
chap.  As  Chips  says,  he  could  work  an  infinite 
amount  of  trouble  if  he  pleased.  We  won't  tell 
a  soul  that  we  doubt  him,  but  we'll  watch." 

But  though  they  watched  with  all  their  eyes 
they  saw  nothing  in  the  least  suspicious.  Appar- 
ently the  second  mate  was  a  careful  officer,  even 
if  he  could  not  keep  his  men  in  hand.  That 
might  be  due  to  his  youth,  for  he  was  not  much 
over  twenty-four,  and  the  hard-bitten  old  whaling 
men  who  formed  the  crew  had  no  love  for  being 
ordered  about  by  a  mere  boy. 

Still,  the  lads'  vigilance  never  relaxed,  until 
the  ship  steamed  into  Franz  Josef  Fiord,  and  there 
anchored.  The  tramp  steamer  with  coal  was 
already  awaiting  them,  and  as  soon  as  the  anchor 
was   down    she   came   alongside.     All   hands   at 
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onc(!  turiH'd  to  at  tlu;  ( oaliiif,'.  No  small  matter, 
for  once  this  tramp  sttamer  was  hit  behind 
there  was  little  chance  ot  obtaining  Inel  for  many 
a  long  month.  Therefore  every  crevii  e  that  VNould 
hold  coal  was  crammed  to  the  brim  with  it — and 
the  entin  foredeck  was  piled  almost  to  the  rails. 
Over  the  coal  the  planking  for  the  huts  was 
laid  to  form  a  flooring,  and  within  a  few  days 
the  Enterprise  was  simply  bursting  with  fuel. 
The  tramp  steamer  left  as  soon  as  her  work  was 
done,  and  took  tiie  last  letters  home — for  beyoiul 
an  occasional  wlialcr  it  was  doubtful  whether 
they  would  meet  another  shij). 

The  dirty  work  of  coaling  was  spared  the 
lads  in  the  main,  for  Mr.  Latimer  took  them 
ashore  with  him  to  the  little  Eskimo  townsliip 
on  the  shores  of  the  fiord.  Here  for  the  first 
time  the  boys  saw  the  Greenlander  in  his  own 
element,  and  found  little  enough  to  arouse  their 
love.  Squat,  flat  of  face,  ineffably  greasy,  these 
curious  pcoj)le  waddled  to  and  fro  like  walruses, 
jiatting  everything  the  boys  wore,  exclaiming  aloud 
in  strange  gutturals  at  the  rifles  they  carried, 
following  them  like  dogs  wherever  they  went. 

The  boys  went  inland  a  little  way,  but  found 
scant  interest  there.  The  summer  was  upon  the 
land,  and  the  upper  ice  had  melted,  so  that  the 
sparse  vegetation  was  plainly  visible — a  coarse 
kind  of  edible  moss  for  the  most  part. 

Here  dogs  were  procured,  lanky,  wiry  brutes, 
almost  as  savage  as  wolves,  ravenous  eaters, 
surly  enough — but  Monro  was  here  in  his  element. 
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There  was  soiiu-tliiriK  about  the  lad  that  drew 
all  dumb  beasts  to  him  ;  jK-rhaps  they  knew  in 
their  own  dumb  fashion  that  he  loved  them  well. 
Fifty  of  the  whining,  snarling  brutes  came  aboard, 
prc!pan:d,  if  the  evidence  of  their  bared  far^gs 
and  their  upstanding  hackli;s  were  any  proof, 
to  devour  the  entire  ship's  company  without 
salt.  Many  of  the  sailors  drew  bark  instinctively, 
but  Monro  plunged  in  amongst  the  sea  of  dogs, 
careless  of  the  menace  of  tlieir  fangs — crooning 
to  them  here,  patting  them  lightly  on  the  nose 
there  ;  tickling  them,  clapping  them  heartily, 
until  the  discordant  mass  was  reduced  to  slaver- 
ing peace.  One  huge  brute — the  biggest  and 
wildest  of  the  entire  company — placed  its  two 
big  feet  on  the  American  lad's  shoulders  and 
licked  him  gravely,  beginning  at  his  chin  and 
working  thoughtfully  to  his  forehead.  Then  he 
dropped  on  all-fours  and  lifted  up  his  nose  to 
send  forth  a  howl  of  such  mournful  weirdness 
tliat  even  Harold,  brave  lad  though  he  was, 
felt  a  shiver  of  apprehension  strike  through  him. 

"  Steady  on,  old  chap,"  he  said  to  his  chum. 
"  They'll  be  eating  you  if  you  don't  look  out." 

Monro  laughed,  and  fondled  the  shaggy  brute's 
ears.  "  Talk  sense,"  he  said.  "  They're  only 
welcoming  me.  Think  I  don't  know  what  huskies 
mean  when  they  give  tongue  ?  That's  making 
me  free  of  the  brotherhood.  I'll  have  them 
falling  over  themselves  to  get  at  mc  before  long. 
1  don't  know  why,  but  dogs  always  do.  Perhaps 
they  know  I'm  fond  of  them." 
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And  what  he  said  half  in  jest  was  speedily 
proved  true.  For  he  could  not  walk  an  inch 
but  some  great  slobbering  brute  would  leap 
clumsily  to  meet  him,  and,  being  chidden,  would 
sHnk  tamely  to  heel,  following  him  about  like 
a  shadow.  To  the  rest  of  the  crew,  save  and 
excepting  only  the  little  Eskimos,  their  masters, 
the  dogs  were  surly  and  vicious,  often  snapping 
at  the  men's  outstretched  hands;  but  Monro 
could  do  what  he  liked  with  them  ;'  and  Loot- 
chik-na,  which,  so  his  master  said,  was  the  name 
of  the  biggest,  installed  himself  near  Monro's 
room  forthwith,  and  refused  to  be  moved  thence 
on  any  pretence. 

"  We  won't  put  in  more  time  than  is  necessary 
here,"  said  Mr.  Latimer,  the  day  the  dogs  were 
embarked.  "  They  tell  me  ashore  that  the  ice 
is  fairly  open  this  year  away  up  North.  Every 
day  counts  now  ;  if  we  delay  too  long  the  bergs 
will  be  coming  back  and  closing  up  the  open 
lanes  in  the  ice." 

The  Eskimos  who  had  been  left  behind  in  the 
coast  town  came  on  board  as  the  Enterprise 
weighed  her  anchor,  and  set  up  a  mournful  howl- 
ing chorus,  in  which  the  dogs  joined  woefully. 
It  seemed  to  the  superstitious  sailors  as  if  tliey 
were  lamenting  the  death  of  their  comrades 
thus  early  ;  in  reality,  the  wailing  coronach  was 
simply  a  song  of  ordinary  farewell.  The  natives 
were  made  happy  with  small  i)resents  of  cutlery  ; 
to  the  chief  of  the  colony,  who  had  arranged 
for    the    purchase    of    tlie    dogs,     Mr.     Latimer 
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presented  a  rifle— a  Winchester— and  some  cart- 
ridges. 

"  You  see."  he  explained,  "  they're  half  civil- 
ised, and  they  won't  go  shooting  white  men  here, 
same  as  they  did  up  north  with  that  balloon 
expedition.  And  anyhow,  they  have  a  hard 
enough  life;  they  need  something  to  get  them 
food." 

"  If  they  shoot  as  much  as  we  did,"  said 
Harold,  "they'll  starve,  pater.  We  only  got  a 
brace  of  ptarmigan  and  a  fox— and  that  wasn't 
white.     The  place  is  quite  a  desert." 

"Wait  till  you  get  into  the  ice.  my  boy; 
you  might  have  more  shooting  than  you  can 
n-icklc."  said  his  father.  "  Hullo  !  the  anchor's 
off  the  ground,  and  we're  off— Northward  Ho !  " 

The  Lnterprise  flung  a  white  smother  from 
under  her  forefoot,  and  trudged  out  to  face  the 
rigours  of  the  Arctic  ice. 
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A   CLOSE   CALL   AND  AN   ACCIDENT 


It  had  grown  steadily  colder  since  the  day  wlu  n 
the  Enterprise  left  Kathrina  Harbour,  and  at 
Franz  Josef  Fiord  it  had  been  frigid  in  die  extreme. 
But  two  days  after  the  exploration  vessel  turned 
her  bow  to  the  north  for  her  great  spurt,  a  blizzard 
of  exceptional  severity  closed  down  upon  the 
waste  of  ice-specked  waters,  and  shut  out  the 
greenish  line  of  the  remoter  horizon.  It  was 
the  fiercest  cold  the  two  lads  had  ever  experi- 
enced ;  even  Monro,  who  liad  weathered  a  Hudson's 
Bay  winter,  confessed  that  the  cold  was  intense. 
A  strong  westerly  wind  accompanied  the  driving 
snow  ;  men  walked  waiily,  not  daring  to  expose 
their  bare  skins  to  the  elements  for  more  than 
a  moment  at  a  time.  Indeed,  they  had  good 
cause  to  be  careful ;  the  third  day  out  a  sailor, 
who  had  been  attending  to  the  lead  of  a  roi)e 
on  deck,  suddenly  collapsed  and  rolled  over. 
Wiien  they  reached  him  his  face  was  i)itifully 
blue  and  his  moustache  was  fringed  with  ice. 
He  complained  of  a  lack  of  sensation  in  his 
hands.  Dr.  Vyner  took  him  into  his  charge 
fortiiwith,  and  as  Harold  assisted  him,  j)oiiit({| 
out  to  the  lad  that  the  man's  hand  and  arm 
were  as  white  as  marble. 
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"  Frost-bite."  said  Dr.  Vyner  curtly.     "  Now 
we've  got  to  work  hard." 

He  sent  Harold  out  on  deck  to  gather  snow 
by  the  bucketful.  The  sailor  had  lost  conscious- 
ness, but  presently  he  came  to  again,  screaming 
with  pam.  Vyner  plunged  his  hands  afresh  into 
the  bucket  of  snow,  took  out  a  double  handful 
and  rubbed  stoHdly  at  the  arm.  which  was  begin- 
nmg  to  lose  its  whiteness  now. 

"  Stop  it.  sir  !  "  yelled  the  sailor.     "  You're 
torturing  me  to  death." 

"  I'm  torturing  you  back  to  life,"  said  Vyner 
coolly.  "You'll  die  if  i  stop.  How'd  you  like 
to  go  through  life  with  one  arm-  -eh  ?  Because 
if  you  yell  again  I'll  nip  the  arm  off  at  the  shoulder 
and  give  it  to  you  as  a  curio.  Lie  still— sit  on 
Ins  liead.  Harold,  if  he  kicks,  because  I'm  going 
to  get  the  circulation  restored  somehow." 

It  was  a  painful  task  indeed.  Harold' thought 
that  he  suffered  as  much  as  the  man  himself 
but  he  bore  up  and  watched  the  progress  of  the 
operation  with  keen  interest.  Vyner  explained 
matters  as  he  went  along,  and  Harold  stored 
knowledge  away  carefully,  knowing  that  his  own 
life  and  the  lives  of  many  others  might  in  time 
depend  upon  his  skill. 

.1  'T'l^I^^*  *^''"^'  ^^  *°  ^^^P  heat  away  from 
iv  "^?';l^^P^tS'"  remarked  Vyner  profession- 
aJly.  Heats  to  frost-bite  what  a  red  rag  is 
to  a  bull-thc  very  mischief.  Keep  on  rubbing 
with  snow,  and  give  a  httle  stimulant- that's 
tl>e   order   of   the   day   when    frost-bite's   about 
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Well  done,    Harold ;    you'll    make    a    sawbones 
yet." 

In  a  little  while  the  sailor  confessed  that 
the  pain  had  lessened,  and  looked  with  thank- 
fulness at  his  arm — now  of  a  normal  colour. 

"  I  think  we  can  put  him  near  the  stove  now," 
said  Vyner  in  conclusion.  "  He  won't  take  harm 
so  late  along." 

The  cold  increased  every  hour.  The  rigging 
of  the  Enterprise  was  coated  with  ice  ;  great 
icicles  hung  from  every  projection.  Her  decks 
were  covered  wiili  frozen  snow  ;  and  not  a  stove- 
funnd  in  the  ship  but  showed  red-hot.  They 
were  feeling  tlie  first  welcome  of  the  real  Arctic 
cold,  than  which  there  is  no  greater  cold  on 
earth.  But  the  two  lads,  hardy  as  they  were, 
grew  accustomed  to  the  rigours,  as  day  succeeded 
chilly  day.  They  spent  a  great  portion  of  the 
time  in  the  open  air,  refusing  to  sit  in  the  well- 
warmed  cabins ;  they  ran  races  along  what 
part  of  the  deck  was  fairly  clear  of  impediments ; 
tiiey  scampered  up  aloft,  careless  of  the  ice  that 
surrounded  every  shroud ;  they  hauled  valiantly 
on  bar-tight  ropes  until  they  were  in  a  glow 
of  heat.  Mr.  Latimer  regarded  these  antics 
with  approval. 

"  There's  enough  heat  in  a  man's  body  to 
enable  him  to  stand  the  greatest  cold,  if  it's  given 
a  chance,"  he  said.  "  Far  better  to  get  hot 
this  way  than  by  crouching  over  a  red-hot  stove 
—like  the  second  mate,  for  instance.  That  man 
scorns  afraid  to  open  his  mouth  on  deck  ;    he's 
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not  cut  out  for  Polar  exploration.  Never  mind  • 
he  can  keep  a  watch,  and  that's  the  main  thing  "' 
The  boys,  hearing  this,  remembered  the  words 
of  tlie  carpenter.  What  was  it  about  the  second 
officer  that  caused  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
lum  to  distrust  him  ?  It  was  on  their  lips  to 
repeat  what  Chips  had  said,  but  they  refrained 
After  all,  it  was  no  concern  of  theirs  to  criticise 
a  man  much  older  than  themselves. 

"  This  sudden  cold  snap  is  making  me  uneasy  " 
said  Mr.  Latimer  that  same  day.     "  I'd  counted 
on  having  a  long  summer,  and  on  getting  well 
up  into  the  ice  before  the  winter  set  in.     There's 
sure  to  be  a  ring  of  high  ice-berg-ice-round 
the  floe-ice,   and   if  we  don't  get   through   tiiat 
ring  before  the  winter  shuts  down,  we  might  count 
ourselves  done.     Because    the   Enterprise,  strong 
as  she  is.  cannot  trample  down  icebergs  under- 
toot.     Therefore,  we've  got  to  race  like  the   verv 
mischief  to  the  Hmits  of  the  ice.   and  get  into 
the  first  channel  that  we  can  see-providing  it's 
anywhere  near  the  spot  we're  making  for  " 

The  explorer  and  Captain  Labby  spent  long 
liours  in  the  chart-room,  delicately  working  out 
positions  to  the  minutest  fraction  of  a  second, 
l^ong  before,  Mr.  Latimer  had  explained  all  his 
theories  to  the  captain,  and  had  pointed  to  a 
certain  spot  on  a  chart  of  the  Arctic,  where,  so 
ne  said,  the  Enterprise  must  enter  the  ice  and 
commence  her  slow  trudge  Northward  Ho  '  The 
vessel  was  making  for  this  spot  as  unerringly 
as  compass  would   take  her.   but   the  cold   was 
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Srowinp;   rind   still    rrowiiif^,   and   the   shadow  on 
iMr.   Latimer's  face  grew  longer  and  longer. 

"  We'd  better  get  steam  up  antl  make  a 
rush  for  it."  he  said  finally.  "  The  shij)'s  sailing 
vv<rll,  but  she  might  do  better  with  steam  to  help 
her." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  captain  with  a  shake  of 
the  head.  "  She'd  hardly  add  half  a  knot  to  her 
speed,  she's  simply  racing  away  from  her  propeller. 
And  we've  got  to  think  of  the  coals— we  sha'n't 
happen  across  a  depot  where  we  can  rebunker 
once  we've  got  past  the  outer  fringe  of  bergs. 
My  advice  is  :  Keep  going  under  sail  for  a  while, 
and  trust  to  the  ship's  heels." 

North  and  still  north  lurched  the  Enterprise  ; 
until  it  seemed  as  if  she  must  sail  clean  to  the 
Pole  itself,  and  over  the  other  side.  And  then, 
one  day,  when  a  crystal  clearness  held  the  sea- 
world  in  thrall,  when  the  sea  sparkled  with  a 
curious  greenish  glitter  like  a  pallid  emerald. 
Mr.  Latimer  and  Captain  Labby  sat  down  to 
dinner,  and  spoke  of  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
fust  mate  was  on  deck  in  charge,  at  the  cabin 
table  sat  the  two  lads,  the  doctor,  and  the  second 
mate— the  latter  apparently  interested  only  in 
his  food  and  in  keeping  himself  warm. 

"  We  ought  to  manage  to  get  into  the  ice 
to-night,"  said  Mr.  Latimer.  "  I'll  take  a  run 
up  to  the  crow's-nest  after  this  meal  and  get  a 
look  over  the  sea.  If  I  sight  any  sort  of  a  channel 
that  promises  to  lead  north,  or  even  north-west, 
We'll   put    the  ship  in,   and   lot   the  currents  do 
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what  they  liko  with  her.  I'm  only  afraid  we  might 
be  too  late  ;  in  that  case  we've  got  nothing  to 
fio  save  coast  around  the  ice  and  look  for  another 
entrance  ;  though,  as  far  as  I'm  aware,  we're 
not  likely  to  find  one  if  there's  none  here.  There's 
a  touch  of  warmth  in  that  current  I  discovered 
—the  one  that  I  think  runs  right  over  the  Pole  ; 
and  that  should  keep  the  ice  open  longer  than 
at  other  parts." 

The  second  mate  bent  over  his  plate,  and  if 
anyone  had  been  watching  him  it  might  have 
been  noticed  that  he  smiled  in  a  cold,  grim  fashion. 
But  all  hands  at  the  table  were  looking  at  Mr. 
Latimer,  who  was  speaking  with  calm  authority. 
The  explorer  went  on  to  state  his  theory  and 
little  by  little  the  listeners  began  to  understand 
that  underneath  a  quiet  exterior  Latimer  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  fund  of  pluck  and  common 
sense. 

"  Come  on  deck.  Captain  Labby,"  he  said, 
rising,  and  the  two  seniors  of  the  expedition 
went  from  the  saloon.  Hardly  had  their  backs 
turned  than  the  second  mate  also  rose,  and  instead 
of  going  straight  on  deck,  to  relieve  the  mate, 
he  slipped  away  to  his  own  room,  and  there 
fumbled  eagerly  in  a  locker.  When  he  went 
out  on  deck  ultimately,  muffled  to  the  eyes,  one 
liand  was  held  carelessly  in  his  pocket. 

The  two  lads  emitted  a  shout  of  wondering 
awe  as  they  in  their  turn  mounted  to  the  poop. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ahead  stretched  a 
vast  ridge  of  shimmoring   whiteness,  rising   here 
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and  there  into  stately  pinnacles,  in  no  place 
less  than  twenty  solid  feet  above  the  water. 
This  was  the  outermost  fringe  of  the  Polar  ice  ; 
the  fringe  that  is  broken  off  in  si)ring  and  floats 
southward  in  the  sliape  of  floes,  to  inii)ede  shii)j)ing 
in  the  North  Atlantic.  This  barrier,  so  they 
had  been  told  by  Mr.  Latimer,  and  as  they  knew 
from  the  conversations  of  old  whaling  men, 
extended  northward  for  an  indefinite  distance  '; 
after  which  the  ice  thinned  somewhat  into  a 
level  plain.  The  beating  of  waves  on  the  ice- 
fringe  had  caused  the  barrier  to  grow  in  height 
every  day  ;  but  farther  north,  where  the  si)rays 
from  the  waves  were  not  able  to  reach,  the  ice 
would  be  only  a  few  feet  thick,  and  it  vvas  quite 
possible  that  for  some  considerable  time  the 
Enterprise  might  be  able  to  crush  her  way  for- 
ward. 

The  scene  now  before  the  eyes  of  the  watchers 
was  incredibly  magnificent  and  indescribably  for- 
bidding. It  seemed  as  if  Nature  had  erected  an 
imj)assable  barrier  in  the  face  of  those  determined, 
ambitious  adventurers,  as  if  she  had  signalled 
her  intention  to  keep  them  sternly  from  violating 
her  sanctuaries.  To  all  appearances  the  ship 
was  racing  under  a  full  press  of  canvas  towards 
an  impregnable  stronghold,  where  nothing  but 
ruin  could  meet  her.  She  might  dash  herself 
for  ages  against  that  wall  of  white,  but  she  must 
inevitably  retire,  scarred  and  broken,  with  her 
object  ungained.  Even  the  two  lads,  hopetul 
as  lads  well  could  be.   felt  that  the  odds  were 
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too  strongly  against  them  for  success  to  be  vvortli 

counting. 

Between  the  ice-fringe  and  the  Enterprise  there 
still  lay  some  five  miles  of  sea.  but  at  the  speed 
the  ship  was  going  it  seemed  that  any  minute 
might  plunge  her  upon  the  barrier.  Mr.  Latimer 
walked  from  the  poop  towards  a  small  house  on 
the  main-deck,  and  there  knocked  at  the  door. 
The  head  of  the  chief  engineer  protruded  cautiously, 
and  the  old  Scot's  face  looked  very  grim. 

"Just  as  a  reserve  we  might  have  steam  on 
the  engines,"  said  the  exi)lorer.  "I've  told 
the  captain  that  I  shall  ask  you  to  get  steam  up. 
You'll  understand,  chief,  that  we  may  not  require 
it;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  may.  Of  course, 
I  understand  all  about  saving  the  coal,  but  in 
an  emergency  such  as  this  we  might  allow  our- 
selves a  little  prodigality,  eh  ?  " 

"Ay,  ay.  sir,"  said  the  chief.  "I  might 
say  I  forestalled  ye,  sir.  I've  kept  a  wee  bit  steam 
up,  just  sufficient  to  gi'c  the  shippie  steerage 
way,  ever  since  breakfast-time.  I'm  a  man  who 
considers  it  wise  to  be  forearmed.  I'm  an  engineer 
—I  put  nae  faith  in  they  rags  up  aloft  there. 
Ye've  only  to  ring  the  telegraph,  and  ye  may 
be  sure  the  steam  will  be  ready  for  ye." 

"  Oil  ;  then  I'm  just  as  glad,"  said  the  ex- 
plorer. He  liked  the  old  Scotsman,  and  trusted 
to  his  judgment  implicitly.  "I  thought  that 
tiiere  was  no  steam  up.  I  didn't  see  any  smoke 
coming  from  the  funnel." 

"  No,  sir.     The  coals  we  got  are  good  coals ; 
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W'c.  iKn'cr  sailed  with  better.  No  smoke  wortfi 
coiisrrdrriii'  ;  but  the  heat's  there,  an'  I'll  v.'cn 
slip  ablaw  myself,  and  give  the  word  to  v  y  si'eond 
to  rake  u[)  the  fires  a  thorhtie.  My  (lyes  arena' 
saih)ring  eyes,  but  I'm  tiiinking  we'll  need  steam 
in  a  few  minutes  or  not  at  all." 

Now  the  second  mate  had  no  suspicion  of 
this  conversation  ;  otherwise  he  might  not  have 
smiled  so  trium[)hantly  as  he  did,  when  he 
descended  from  the  crow's-nest,  whither  he  had 
climbed,  and  rejwrted  that  several  tremt^ndous 
ic<;bergs  wore  drawing  across  their  course.  The 
mind  of  Mr.  Slazenby  was  a  curious  one  ;  a  ready 
mind,  swift  to  evolve  plans.  He  understood 
that  it  might  be  a  race  for  the  opening  that  he 
had  seen  from  the  crow's-nest  ;  and  he  took 
prec;iutions  to  make  that  race  of  but  little  avail. 
That  is,  he  walked  to  the  mainmast  and  osten- 
tatiously busied  himself  with  seeing  the  gear  clear 
for  running,  exactly  as  a  careful  officer  should, 
considering  that  sail  might  require  to  be  short- 
ened at  any  minute.  And  when  he  walked  back 
to  the  poop,  the  same  cunning  smile  that  hat! 
appeared  before  was  on  his  face. 

"  Come  u])  to  the  crow's-nest,  boys,"  said 
Mr.  Latimer,  as  he  left  the  chief  engineer's  door. 
"  I  want  to  show  you  wliat  we  have  to  face.  In 
a  very  few  minutes  now  we'll  know  our  fate  for 
this  year." 

Thev  climbed  aloft  swiftly,  hanging  on  like 
limpets,  for  the  wind  was  hauling  round  towards 
the  south  a  little,  and  increasing  fast  to  a  full 
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galo.  Tlioy  rcarhorl  the  groat  cask-Iikt^  struc- 
tmv.  friTted  af  the  head  of  tho.  niainmnst.  they 
forced  their  way  through  the  trap  in  the  hottoni. 
and  then  they  looked  out  upon  such  a  sctnie 
as  they  had  never  witnessed  before.  Their  eyt!S 
were  turned  northward,  and  the?  ice-ridge  seemed 
0  lie  under  their  very  feet.  But  what  amazed 
them  was  the  sight  of  a  thin  ribbon  of  green 
that  ran  in  a  dead  straight  line  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  ice  to  a  point  that  could  not  be  seen. 
It  looked  like  a  ribbon  at  that  height  and  dis- 
tance ;  in  reality  it  was  a  channel,  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad  ;  and  that  channel  was  the  Enkr- 
pnse's  goal.  But  there  was  something  else  to 
be  seen— something  beyond  the  limitless  stretchers 
of  ire  that  reached  from  the  edge  of  the  greenish 
water  to  the  farthest  ho  izon.  Two  gigantic 
bergs  were  swiftly  rushing  together  across  the 
entrance  to  the  channel  ;  two  mighty  monsters, 
each  of  them  five  hundred  feet  high  and  of  a 
length  incredible.  Borne  by  two  divergent  cur- 
rents, as  if  that  channel  entrance  were  a  meeting- 
place,  the  two  monsters  sped  onwards  from  the 
south  and  west,  and  the  south  and  east.  And 
from  due  south  raced  the  Enterprise. 

And  it  was  becoming  a  race  in  grim  earnest. 
Tlie  ship  was  under  a  monstrous  press  of  canvas  ; 
the  creaking  of  straininr  sheets  and  halliards 
was  deafening  up  there  above  the  highest  spar. 
She  burst  forward  nobh, .  as  if  proud  of  measuring 
her  strength  against  the  gale  and  her  speed 
against  those  two  giants. 
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"11  I  hoy  iiUH't  before  we  fjfct  there  we're  done 
for,"  said  Mr.  Latimer  anxiously,  watching  th*' 
approaching^  berj^'s  with  strained  interest.  "  They'll 
break  up  and  lill  the  chainiel,  and  we're  wasting,' 
our  tinu;  in  trying  to  gain  an  iiitry.  liut  we'll 
have  one  shot  at  it,  anyhow.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  rncc!  such  as  no  man  has  ever  seen  before." 

He  clapi)ed  a  megaphone  to  his  mouth  and 
roared  out  something  to  the  ca|)tain  on  tlie  poop. 
A  nnjflled  roar  came  up  towards  him.     The  boys 
held  their  breath  ;  the  very  act  of  watching  this 
mighty  contest  seemed  to  leave  them  weak  and 
trembling.     They    were    young,    but    they    were 
quite    alive    to    the    gigantic    risks    the    oxi)lorer 
was  taking.     If  the  worst  happened  there  might 
be  nothing  left  of  the  Enterprise  in  a  few  short 
minutes   but   some   fragments  of   tortured   steel. 
For  it  might  well  be  that  she  would  be  caught 
b»,'twccn   those  two  racing  bergs  and  hopelessly 
crushed.     At   the   speed   at   which   the   two  ice- 
islands  were  travelling,  nothing  could  save  any 
object    that    once    got    between    their    wall-like 
sides  ;    such  object  must  inevitably  jxirish  in  a 
fashion    too  ghastly   to   bear   thought.     Anotlier 
alternative  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  the 
lads — it  was  as  if  only  a  miracle  could  keep  tlie 
two   bergs    from    meeting   before    the    Enterprise 
gained  the  space  between  them.     And  tiiat  would 
be  almost  as  fatal  as  a  nip— it  might  mean  that 
the  expedition  would  be  compelled  to  turn  soutii- 
ward  again  for  another  year^;    and  during  that 
year   what   might   not   hapj>en  ?     Failure   meant 
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total  ruin  to  Mr.  Latimer  ;  ami  yet,  there  he  was. 
standing  beside  them,  crowded  closely  in  the 
crow's-nest,  his  face  calm  and  set,  but  as  cool 
as  if  he  were  merely  taking  the  air  up  there  in 
the  lofty  eyrie. 

The  Enterprise  stormed  forward,  every  si)ar 
quivering  to  the  strain  that  was  ujjon  it.  Would 
she  win  ?  Would  she  win  ?  The  question  hung 
upon  the  lips  of  every  man  aboard,  for  they 
had  all  understood  the  danger.  By  this  time 
they  had  clustered  on  the  forecastle  and  high  in 
tlie  rigging,  watching  eagerly  the  breathless  drama 
that  was  in  progress  under  their  very  eyes.  If 
any  man  felt  fear  he  did  not  show  it  ;  he  only 
stared  forward  fascinatedly,  his  pipe  stem  clenched 
between  his  teeth,  his  eyes  burning  fiercely.  They 
were  old  ice-fighters,  these  men,  and  the  thought 
of  such  a  battle  as  this  appealed  to  their  every 
sense. 

Captain  Labby  had  [climbed  up  the  mizen 
rigging,  and  hung  there  by  one  strong  hand, 
peering  under  the  other  at  the  fast-approaching 
b€irgs. 

"  We'll  do  it,"  he  muttered,  "if  only  the  sails 
will  stand  the  strain."  And  he  cast  a  quick, 
apprehensive  look  aloft  at  tlie  swelling  piles  of 
canvas  on  the  mainmast. 

"Stand  by  to  clew  up  for'ard  !  "  he  roared 
suddenly.  If  the  bergs  closed  in  before  thi:  ship 
reached  the  spot  it  would  be  necessary  to  drag 
the  discomfited  vessel  forcibly  from  a  position 
of  imminent  danger.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
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absolutely  necessary  to  carry  every  stitch  of  sail 
to  the  last  moment,  or  else  the  ship's  pace  must 
slacken  and  the  race  be  lost. 

"  I  can't  stand  this,"  said  Harold  Latimer  ; 
"I'm  going  on  deck."  But  he  could  not  drag 
himself  away  from  the  crow's-nest— the  appalling 
grandeur  of  what  awaited  them  there,  now  barely 
half  a  mile  away,  fascinated  him  like  the  stare 
of  a  snake. 

"  Steady  the  helm  !  "  yelled  Mr.  Latimer  down 
to  the  deck,  and  Captain  Labby  repeated  the 
thunderous  command  in  a  voice  that  made  light 
of  the  clamorous  wind.  The  racing  ship  steadied, 
her  bow  was  now  pointing  dead  between  the 
two  walls  of  ice  that  marked  the  entrance  to 
the  channel,  dead  between  the  two  bergs  too. 
Which  would  win  ? 

Tlie  ship  gathered  herself  together  as  if  for 
a  final  i)lungc.  she  shook,  she  reeled,  there  was 
a  crash  that  sounded  as  if  the  two  bergs  had 
met,  and  the  main-toi)sail  carried  away,  si)lit 
to  ribbons,  and  blew  all-wliither  in  confusion. 
Tiie  one  thing  that  no  one  had  counted  on  had 
liai)pened— and  one  man  aboard  the  sliip  smiled 
grimly  into  the  recesses  of  his  Arctic  hood.  Mr. 
Slazenby  had  done  his  work  well. 

There  was  a  groan  from  a  dozen  throats  as 
the  grc;at  sail  fla])ped  itself  -'nto  nothingness.  Tiie 
Hnfcrprisc  paused  in  lier  headlong  stride,  she 
staggered  a  little,  and  then— she  was  between 
the  two  closing  bergs,  lu;r  sjieed  diminished 
almost  to  a  mere  crawl,  and  sudden  death  iiennning 
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her  in  on  cither  side.  It  was  a  moment  when 
men  hardly  dared  to  think — a  moment  when  the 
world  seemed  to  stand  still  in  its  course  to  watch 
the  progress  of  events.  Tlu;  Enterprise  was 
doomed — she  could  not  csca})e.  Without  her 
main-topsail  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  attain 
the  speed  necessary  for  the  i)assage,  impossible 
for  her  to  retreat.  She  must  infallibly  be  nipped 
to  death  between  the  two  giant  bergs — nothing 
could  save  her. 

But  she  strove  valiantly  against  impending 
defeat.  She  thrust  the  ice-thickened  water  away 
before  her  bows  with  all  her  proud  impetuosity  ; 
she  leaned  forward  to  the  thrust  of  that  ffivour- 
ing  gale,  and  the  bergs  raced  in  to  meet  her. 

From  very  far  away  there  came  the  dim 
ringing  of  a  bell,  and  the  ship  (juivered  hungrily. 
Had  she  already  touched  the  projecting  spurs 
uf  the  bergs*?  Had  the  end  come  thus  soon  ? 
No — no  !  There  was  a  loud  cheer  from  the  tkck  ; 
the  throbbing  increased  madly,  the  shij)  icrltd 
U)  thf  j)ressure.  Then  she  added  speed  to  speed, 
and  leajied  througli  the  ever-narrowing  opening 
hke  a  startled  hare.  The  chief  engin(>er's  fore- 
thought had  saved  her.  At  the  critical  moment 
("aptaiii  Labby  had  si>rung  from  the  rigging, 
\illed  to  the  mate  on  the  bridge,  and  Mr.  Syzer 
!iad  niiig  the  enghu  s  ttt  full  siuied  aheail.  Mi. 
Shi/en!)y,  gathering  the  rdiutant  ( rew  togcthu' 
(()  ( h'W  (h)wn  ihe  slailing  topsail-yard,  giitt((l 
his  teeth  with  iieiee  anger  and  cursed  uiiilei 
liis  breath. 
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But  that  rusfi  had  not  been  accompHshed  a 
nionieiit  too  soon.  As  the  stern  of  tlie  /tntcr- 
prise  cleared  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  channel 
the  two  bergs  clashed  together  with  a  sound 
like  the  end  of  all  creation,  they  crashed  a})art 
cigain  and  reeled  drunkenly,  then  they  closed 
together  once  more,  and  completely  filled  the 
channel.  Between  the  Enterprise  and  the  open 
sea  lay  an  impassable  barrier  that  would  not 
be  removed  in  all  probability  until  the  following 
summer.  But  the  explorers  had  gamed  tJK'ii 
objective :  they  were  locked  uj)  in  tin-  Arctic 
fastnesses,  and  the  way  was  open  to  the  I'ole. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

IN   THE   GRIP   OF   THE    ARCTIC    ICE 

"We  miglit  as  well  come  to  a  definite  decision 
now,"  said  Mr.  Latimer  calmly.  If  was  what 
would  iiave  been  called  evening  in  a  more  tem- 
perate climate  ;  but  up  there  in  the  Arctic  Circle 
wliere  tlui  sun  remains  above  the  horizon  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  tliere  was  no  night.  Those 
who  cared  to  avail  themsehes  of  tlic  oppor- 
tunity could  have  stayed  on  deck  and  seen  the 
sun  above  the  north-western  horizon,  its  lower 
limb  seeming  to  touch  the  ice,  and  though  they 
watched  until  midnight  they  would  not  see  the 
red,  distorted  disc  set. 

"  We've  gained  our  point  to  a  certain  extent  " 

went  on  the  explorer.    "  We've  passed  the  main 

obstacle  ;    we're  in  the  Polar  ice.     So  far  there 

is   hothing    to    complain    about.     But    we    have 

something  to  do  now  that  we  are  iiere.     First 

ot  all,   then,  we  shall  take  the  ship  forward  as 

tar  as  she  will  go.     I  want  !ier  as  a  depot  more 

than  anything  else  ;    and  from  her  wc  sliall  be 

able   to   make   our   excursions.     It   is   now   w^ll 

on    in    August-naturally,    we    can't     hope    to 

reach    tiie    Pole    this   year,    because   in    another 

inonth  we  shall  have  no    light    worth    speaking 

ot.     VVe  may  manage  to  get  a  considerable  part 
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of  the  way  to  the  Pole  ;    we  may  even,   by  a 
gigantic   fluke,   manage   to  get   there  ;    but   I'm 
doubtful  of  it.     Wliilst  remaining  doubtful,  I'm 
not  going  to  sit  down  and  keep  idle.     We  have 
a  lot  to  do.     In  the  first  place,  we  shall  get  rid 
of  the  ship's  false  bow  ;    and  I  shall  leave  that 
to  you,  Captain  Labby,  and  you,  Mr.  Macpher- 
son.     It  is  more  in  your  line  than  mine.     We'll 
give  you  as  long  as  you  require  to  get  the  struc- 
ture  removed   and   stored   away  where   we   can 
get    it   again.     Once   that   is   done   we   shall   go 
forward    along    this   channel    until   we   come    to 
its   end,    which   cannot   be   far  distant.     If   this 
wind  holds  fair  we  might  manage  to  save  coal 
still  ;    but    once  we  get  ice-locked  we   shall,    of 
course,   bo    compelled    to  rely  on  steam.      Then 
wc  sliall  be   able   to   prove  whether   this  ship  is 
really   what    her   builders  declare    that    she    is. 
She    may    be— she    may    do    better    even    than 
we    or    they    hope  ;    but    if    she    proves    herself 
useless    to    engage  with    the   thicker    ice  farther 
north,  we    iiave    still    one    or  two  plans  to  try. 
And  the  first  one  will  be  an  expedition  by  sub- 
marine." 

He  looked  around  the  table  with  cheerful 
smiles.  Tlie  faces  of  his  hearers  were  a  study. 
The  captain  looked  frankly  flabbergasted  ;  Mr. 
Macj)h('rson  nodded  thoughtfully.  "  I  thocht  there 
was  sonit'tliing  akin  to  maciiinery  in  they  long 
cases,"  lie  said.  The  two  lads,  who  knew  the 
inner  secret  of  the  expedition,  laughed  joyfully 
at  the  burprise  Mr.  Latimer's  words  had  evoked. 
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Vyner.  the  stout  and  good-natured  medico,  rubbed 
his  hands  together. 

"Capital!"  he  said.  "Capital!  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  that  solution.  They 
have  attempted  to  reach  the  Pole  in  almost  every 
way,  on  foot,  in  sledges,  and  by  balloon  ;  but 
never  by  a  submarine.  I  foresee  a  wonderful 
success  to  this  expedition,  and— I  am  very  glad 
I  was  such  an  enthusiastic  motorist  at  home  " 

"  Meaning ?  "  asked  iMr.  Latimer,  and  the 

surgeon  laughed. 

"  Meaning  that  I  shall  have  exquisite  i)lcasure 
in  driving  your  submarine  for  you,"  he  said. 
"  I  understand  that  submarines  are  driven  by 
petrol  motors  in  the  main." 

"There  will  be  big  risks,"  said  Mr.  Latimer 
tlioughtfully.  "  We  take  our  lives  in  our  liands 
when  we  embark  on  the  submarine  and  go  under 
the  ice." 

The  doctor  only  laughed  again,  a  laugli  that 
Harold  and  Monro  n-peatcd  gaily. 

^"The  bigger  the  danger  the  better  we'll  like 
It,     said  Harold. 

His  father  frowned.  "  I  liad  intended  doing 
this  thing  myself,"  he  exj)lainfd.  "  You  boys 
—well,  you're  very  young.  \ou  know  ;  and  "it 
is  really  rather  a  risk." 

But  the  cousins  woukhrt  n^t.ii  to  his  pro- 
testations. "  You  promised  wo  xhould  <^o  witii 
you  to  find  the  I>oU«,"  tluv  saul  iirmi;-  ;  and 
Ml  Latimer,  remembering  his  jH-omise,  had  no 
turther  arguments. 
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"  There's  lots  of  time  yet,"  he  said  with  a 
smile.  There  was  something  in  tliese  lads'  calm 
disregard  of  danger  that  appealed  to  their  guardian; 
he  remembered  his  own  youth,  when  peril  had 
only  been  a  spur  to  greater  endeavour.  Harold 
was  his  own  son  ;  Monro  his  own  sister's  son — 
he  would  not  liave  had  them  otherwise. 

"  But  these  arc  early  days  to  speak  of  sub- 
marine work,"  i)ursued  the  head  of  the  expedition. 
"  We  liave  endless  tasks  to  get  through  before 
then.     We    have    to    build    the    submarine,    first 
of  all  ;    but   I  don't  intend  to  do  that  until  we 
have  got  as  far  nortli  as  we  can  go  in  the  ship. 
Once   we  are  securely   henmied   in,   we'll  get   to 
work  and  erect  a  shed  that  will  hold  the  craft ; 
build  her,  blow  a  hole  through  the  ice,  and  launch 
her,  and  then— well,  we'll  see  later.     Mind,  I'm 
only  going  to  test   a  theory  in   this  submarine 
venture.     Lots  of   scientists   have  it   that   there 
is  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Pole.     If  we  do  manage  to  bore  our  way  through 
the   under-waters   that    surround    the    Pole,    we 
might   find  ourselves  checked  by  an  impassable 
wall   of  rock.     We  might  find  that   the  surface 
is  unattainable,  frozen  over  by  an  impenetrable 
cowring  of  ice.     And  then— well,   there  will  be 
nothing;   to    do   save   return    the   way   we    have 
conio,     with    our    hopes    considerably    lessened. 
But   we    can   only  prove  what    hes    up  there    in 
tlic    neighbouriiood    of    the    Pole    by    going    to 
see  for  ourselws.     And  if  we  fail— though  there 
IS  no  need  to  mention  failure  before  tlie  attempt 
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is  made — we  can  always  make  a  fresh  start  with 
the  dogs." 

"  Talking  about  dogs,"  said  Monro,  "  I  think 
I'll  go  along  and  see  how  they're  getting  along. 
It's  near  about  feeding  time  if  I  don't  make  a 
mistake." 

Monro   went   out   of   the   cabin,    donned   his 
furs— they    were    very    necessary    by    this— and 
went  forward,  where  the  kennels  were  constructed 
for  the  huskies.     He  had  made  a  point  of  attending 
personally  to  the  feeding  of  the  dogs  ever  since 
they  had  come  on  board,  and  the  dogs  had  grown 
to  worship  him,  as  such  brutes  will  worship  one 
who  understands  them.     If  Monro  had  loft  the 
cabin  by  the  companionway,  wliich  he  did  not, 
using  instead  the  door  in  the  poop  bulkhead,  he 
might  have  witnessed  a  suspicious  circumstance. 
Mr.    Slazenby,    the   second    mate,    was   hovering 
very  near  to  the  skylight,  every  now  and  tlien 
placing  his  ear  to  a  spot  where  the  wooden  lid 
did  not  fit  as  closely  as  it  might  have  done.     The 
second  mate  had  not  heard  everytliing  that  had 
passed   down    in   the   cabin,    but   he   had   heard 
enough  to  understand  that  the  indomitable  ex- 
plorers were  likely  to  cause  him  endless  trouble 
before  he  liad  completely  frustrated  their  efforts. 
"  They   were    too    cute    for    me    to   lose    the 
channel  for  tfiem,"  said  Slazenby.  rising  upright 
with  a  very  nasty  exprcission   on   his  face.     "  I 
didn't  know  they'd  have  steam  up— or  I'd  have 
found  something  that  would  have;  stopped  them, 
I  know.     Never  mind,  I've  got  lots  of  time  yet '; 
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and  then— well,  I'll  earn  my  money,  or  know 
the  reason  wh\-."  And  he  shook  a  covert  fist 
towards  the  skylight. 

Monro,  meanwhil.  .  went  for'ard,  and  was 
greeted  by  a  tunibhng,  vociferous  tangle  of 
.mimals,  that  j)antcd  and  slobbered  about  him 
like  an  avalanche  of  dogdom.  Eskimo  dogs 
do  not  bark— they  are  too  nearly  allied  to  the 
wolf  to  do  that  ;  but  the\-  indicated  their  pleasure 
in  Monro's  presence  b\-  a  continuous  whining. 
The  Eskimo  dog-ke(  pers  had  grins  of  welcome 
for  the  big,  strong  lad,  who  had  already  con- 
tri\'ed  to  pick  up  several  words  of  their  unloveh' 
language.  So  too  with  the  Lai:)ps  who  had  charge 
of  the  reindeer  ;  Monro  had  a  smile  and  a  word 
of  greeung  for  tiicm  all  ;  but  mainly  he  was 
interested  in  the  animals,  and  they  understood 
every  sound  of  his  voice. 

Particularly  was  this  the  case  with  the  biggest 
dog  of  all,  Loot-chik-na.  This  animal  was  always 
first  to  raise  its  voice  in  a  weird  howl  when  Monro's 
step  was  heard  ;  it  was  always  first  of  th.  great 
pack  to  rise  on  its  hairy  hind  legs,  and  fiing 
itself,  a  doggy  torrent,  against  the  lad's  broad 
chest.  Monro  pulled  Loot-chik-na's  ears  on  this 
occasion  for  a  long  time,  and  the  dog  grunted 
pleasedly. 

Then  came  feeding-time— and  such  a  feeding- 
time  !  The  dogs  were  fed  on  dried  fish  and 
meat  for  the  greater  part,  though  Mr.  Latimer 
had  not  omitted  to  bring  several  tons  of  dog- 
biscuits    with    him    from    England.     Monro   was 
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here,  there,  and  everyvvlierc ;  and  such  was 
his  wonderful  influence  over  the  pack  that  they 
seemed  to  have  taken  on  a  tanientss  tjuite  foreign 
to  their  nature.  Loot-chik-na  was  alnady  able 
to  perform  tricks  ;  he  had  learnt  tlicm  in  a  few 
lessons  ;  and  what  his  regular  Eskimo  masters 
had  been  unable  to  do  Monro  had  done  inside 
a  few  weeks.  That  is,  he  had  made  him  obedient  ; 
so  that  he  would  come  lo  the  fuintest  whistle, 
or  run  away  from  the  slightest  uplift  of  a  menacing 
finger. 

And  now  the  real  adventures  of  the  expedition 
began.     The  work  at  sea  had  been  ordinary  in 
the    extreme  ;     the    kind    of    work    every    sailor 
might  expect  to  meet  any  day  of  his  life.     Even 
the  neck-and-neck  race  against  the  closing  bergs 
had  been   a  seafaring  j)eril  ;    but   matters  were 
altered     now.       Tliere    was    very     much    to    be 
done ;    and    there    was    no    time    for    idleness. 
But  because  Mr.   Latimer  was  a  humane  man, 
and   because   he   was   able   to  influence  Cai:»tain' 
Labby  also,  the  work  was  so  divided  as  to  allow 
every  man  a  certain  amount  of  relaxation   and 
rest.     Of  course,  considering  that  there  was  no 
night,  there  was  a  strong  temptation  to  keep  on 
until  a  late  hour  ;    but  this  was  put  a  stoi)  to 
by  the  order  being  issued   that   all   work   must 
cease  at  live  o'clock,  except  the  actual  look-out, 
and  that  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  ship! 
Once  the  false  bow  was  detached  it  was  probable 
that    the    Enterprise    would    steam    both    night 
and  day.  at  least  until  she  had    left    the   open 
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water  of  the  channel;  but  meanwhile  she  was 
lying  fast  moored  to  the  ice-for  they  had  carried 
stream  anchors  on  to  the  ice-fields  as  soci-  as 
they  were  safely  out  of  reach  of  the  smashing 
bergs  at  the  channel  entrance.  With  sails  furled 
and  moonng  wires  ashore,  the  Enterprise  lay 
Zt  T  i.  ^T^"^^  ^'  '^  ^"  ^^y  ^°^k  '  ^"d  though 

thJ  sht  .'  'r^'  '''  ^'"^"^  ''^'^  ^"d  ^«-red 
tne  ship  herself  never  quivered. 

Early  next  day  all  hands  were  astir     Work 
began    systematically;     every    man    who    could 

in%r?   i""'?  '^""^  ^'^'''^^^  °"  '^^S'''  to  help 
in  the  task  of  getting  rid  of  the  false  bow      It 

was  far  from  an  easy  matter  to  rid  the  ship  of 
this  obstruction,  but  under  skilful  handling  it 
was  done  effectually-by  five  o'clock  that  night 
the  cumbrous  construction  was  hauled  away  from 
the  parent  vessel ;  and  the  Enterprise  was  no 
longer  a  deep-sea  going  ship,  but  an  ice-crusher 
confessed  ;  capable,  so  it  would  seem,  of  treading 
her  way  to  the  very  Pole.  ^ 

Since  it   would   be  necessary  to  recover  the 
alse   bow   at   some   future   date,   in   order   that 
they  migh    once  more  make  a  seaworthy  vessel 
of  the  Enterprise,  it  was  not  abandoned  to  its 
fate  amongst  the  ice,   but   towed  astern      If  it 
became    necessary    to    cast    the    weighty    tl  ns 
loose  at  some  later  date,  all  well  and  good,  they 
would  do  It,  but  not  until  the  last  moment      ^ 
And   now   we're   ready   for   off,"    said    Mr 
Latimer  to  the  lads,  who  had  played  men's  parts 
in  the  toil.     "  We'll  start  at  once."     And  mider 
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a  small  press  of  sail  the  Enterprise  went  forward 
slowly  up  the  narrow  green  lane  that  seemed 
to  unroll  itself  ribbonwise  before  her. 

It    was    comparatively    early    next    morning 
that    Harold    wakened.     There    was    a    strange 
sound  thrilling  the  ship.     His  first  thought  was 
that    the   icebergs   had    seized    them;    until    he 
remembered  the  icebergs  were  by  this  time  far 
enough  behind.     But  what  was  the  meaning  of 
this   strange    quivering?     What    was   happening 
to  the  ship  ?     He  rubbed  the  thick  accumulation 
of  frost   from   his   porthole,    and   peered    forth  • 
drawmg  back  sharply  as  his  nose  touched  the 
glass,  for  a  tiny  morsel  of  skin  had  been  taken 
off  the  tip  of  his  proboscis  by  the  short  contact 
In  the  Arctic  the  cold  is  so  intense  as  to  have 
the   same   effect    as   grea':   heat.     The   skin   was 
ripped  off  Harold's  nose  as  if  he  had  touched  hot 
iron  instead  of  cold  glass ;    but  he  looked    forth 
again,  with  more  caution,   and  then  drew  in  a 
deep  breath.     The  ice  seemed  all  about  him  ;   it 
was    piled    up    wherever    he    could    see     Close 
alongside   the   ship  it   was  low-lying  and   fairly 
smooth,  but  further  away  it  lay  in  rolling  hum- 
mocks and  high-fiung  masses,   as  if  a  troop  of 
Arctic  giants  had  been  playing  a  game  with  the 
huge  ice-boulders. 

"We're    frozen    in,    Monro."    yelled    Harold 

diving  for  the  deck,  and  slipping  on  his  clothes' 

whilst   his   teeth   chattered.     "They've   got   the 

steam  to  work,  and  we're  crushing  through." 

The  American  lad  turned  out  in  a  most  mighty 
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hurry.  They  lost  but  httle  time  in  dressing ; 
but  they  did  pause  long  enough  to  don  their 
furs,  and  then  they  fled  like  madmen  to  the 
deck.  The  poop  was  deserted  ;  looking  aft,  they 
saw  that  the  masts  were  stripped  of  canvas, 
and  out  of  the  funnel  poured  a  trickle  of  smoke. 
But,  looking  forward  to  the  low  bridge,  they 
made  out  several  fur-clad  figures,  and  at  once 
went  towards  the  spot.  Mr.  Latimer  and  Captain 
Labby  were  there,  looking  uhead  eagerly,  and 
the  grinding  roar  of  shattered  ice  filled  the  air 
like  the  sound  of  thunder, 

"She's  doing  Vv-ell,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Latimer, 
as  the  lads  appeared.  "  She's  doing  even  better 
than  I  expected.  But  she'll  do  better  still  when 
we  get  the  trim  of  her  altered."  And  he  ex- 
plained that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
get  the  weightier  part  of  the  stores  transferred 
forward  from  aft,  so  that  the  increased  weight 
on  the  bow  would  cause  the  ship  to  crush  her 
way  through  the  ice  with  greater  ease. 

It  was  truly  a  marvellous  sight  upon  which 
the  eyes  of  the  lads  rested.  Before  the  ship's 
shoe-like  bow  stretched  a  vast  and  dazzhng 
waste  which,  under  the  glow  of  the  sun,  caused 
their  eyes  to  smart  intensely.  In  fact,  so  bril- 
liant was  the  glare,  that  they  could  not  bear  to 
keep  their  eyes  open  for  more  than  a  moment 
or  two  at  a  time.  Mr.  Latimer,  who  had  been 
fixedly  staring  forward,  noticed  this. 

"  Get  snow-glasses,  boys,"  he  commanded, 
and  they  obeyed,  went  below  and  procured  two 
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pairs  of  green  spectacles,  which  fitted  closely 
to  their  eyes  like  motor  goggles,  and  so  prevented 
any  of  the  glare  from  reaching  their  sensitive 
eyeballs.  Thus  protected,  once  they  got  accus- 
tomed to  the  Hvid  greenness  that  tinged  every- 
thing, they  held  their  breaths  and  marvelled. 
The  Enterprise  was  being  thrust  forward  by  the 
full  power  of  her  engines.  She  lifted  her  bow 
steadfastly  right  on  to  the  surface  of  the  floe 
ice,  pressed  forward  until  she  seemed  to  be  climb- 
ing up  a  steep  hill  that  led  to  the  skies;  then, 
all  suddenly,  her  weight  told  ;  the  ice  succumbed 
to  the  monstrous  pressure,  split  and  broke  asunder, 
boiled  up  on  either  side,  :vas  thrust  over  the 
fields  alongside  in  shattered  masses,  and  the 
Enterprise  went  forward  a  little  more.  It  was 
a  truly  magnificent  example  of  the  power  of 
mind  over  matter  ;  human  ingenuity  was  setting 
the  terrible  obstructions  of  the  Arctic  at  naught. 

"  We're  going  well,"  said  Captain  Labby 
thoughtfully.  "  If  the  ice  will  only  have  the 
decency  to  keep  thin  all  the  way  to  90°  N., 
we'll  be  at  the  Pole  in  no  time." 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,  the  ice  won't  keep  thin," 
said  Mr.  Latimer,  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 
"  However,  we'll  do  cur  best,  and  once  we've 
done  that  we'll  go  on  doing  it.  When  we  can't 
go  through  the  ice  we'll  go  under  it,  and  if  we 
can't  go  under  it  we'll  go  over  it— but  some- 
how I'n  going  to  reach  the  North  Pole."  And 
his  face  was  set  and  grim. 

Breakfast  was  announced  shortly  afterwards. 
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and  only  the  clamouring  of  remarkably  healthy 
appetites  dragged  the  boys  away  from  the  spec- 
tacle which  so  fascinated  them.     A  cheery  spirit 
of  optimism   seemed   to  permeate   the   ship  ;    it 
spread  from  forecastle  to  cabin.     There  was  no 
grumbling  amongst  the  sailors  ;   they  were  receiv- 
ing good  pay,  and  they  were  being  fed  better 
than  ever  they  had  been  fed  in  their  lives.     Al- 
though   the    work   was    hard    at    the    moment, 
there  would  come  a  time  presently  when   they 
would  welcome  any  form  of  work  to  give  them 
relief  from  the  terrible  monotony  of  the  Arctic 
winter.     If  there  was  a  single  face  that  showed 
anything  but  pleasant  anticipation,  it  was  that 
of  the   second   mate  ;     and  from   time   to  time 
he  scowled   heavily.     He  was   vaguely  troubled 
in  his  mind.     He  had  gone  the  day  before  to 
replace    the    shattered    topsail    sheet    that    had 
almost  caused  the  ship's  loss,  and  had  found  a 
new  sheet  spliced  in  place,  and  the  old  one  miss- 
ing.    And  though  he  had  questioned  the  boat- 
swain carefully  about  the  matter,   that  capable 
seaman   had   nothing   to   say,    except    that   the 
mate  had  seen  to  the  work  himself.     The  two 
portions  of  the  sheet  were  at  that  moment  lying 
on  Captain  Labby's  table,  and  the  door  of  the 
room  was  locked. 

"  I'd  be  glad  to  see  you  in  my  room,  sir, 
if  you  could  spare  a  minute,"  said  the  captain, 
when  breakfast  was  over.  He  wagged  his  head 
towards  his  own  door,  and,  compelled  by  some 
expression    of    his    face,    Mr.    Latimer    followed 
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him.  The  two  lads,  scenting  some  new  adven- 
ture, followed,  and  were  not  ordered  to  retire  ; 
so  that  a  moment  or  so  later  four  people  were 
gatliered  in  the  neat  little  room  that  Captain 
Labby  called  his  own. 

"It's  about  this,  sir,"  said  the  skipper, 
indicating  two  coils  of  heavy  rope  on  the  table. 
"I  had  my  suspicions  about  that  topsail  sheet 
carrying  away  in  the  fashion  it  did,  though  I 
was  too  busy  to  pay  much  attention  to  it  at 
the  moment.  By  and  by,  though,  I  remem- 
bered, and  told  the  mate  to  see  to  it.  And  he 
found  this."  He  held  up  the  two  ends  of  the 
rope,  held  them  up  carefully.  "  You  see,  sir, 
I  saw  to  the  fitting  of  that  rigging  myself,  and 
I  knew  it  oughtn't  to  carry  away  in  such  a  capful 
of  wind  as  that  we  had.  So  I  examined  this 
rope  thoroughly,  and  you  can  see  for  yourself 
what  I  found.  The  rope's  been  cut ;  two  strands 
cut  clean  through,  and  the  third  strand  hacked 
a  bit,  so  that  any  sort  of  a  strain  would  break 
it.  That's  not  been  done  by  accident,  Mr. 
Latimer ;  it's  been  done  on  purpose.  And  what 
I'm  driving  at  is  this  :  there's  treachery  aboard, 
and  it  behoves  us  all  to  keep  a  good  look  out 
about  us." 
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CHAPTER    VII 


THE   FIRST   POLAR   BEAR 

"  I  don't  sec  wliy  we  should  always  work," 
said  Mr.  Latimer,  on  a  day  not  very  long  after 
the  discovery  that  treachery  was  present  aboard 
the  Enterprise.  "  All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy.  So  far  we  have  done  nothing 
but  labour,  and  now— well,  I  think  that  we're 
ready  for  a  bit  of  exercise." 

He  was  standing  in  the  warm  cabin,  and 
his  face,  as  he  looked  at  the  two  lads,  was  very 
kindly.  Harold  and  Monro  were  helping  Dr. 
Vyner  to  stuff  a  bird  that  he  had  shot  the  day 
before.  Up  to  now  they  had  seen  Httle  of  any 
game,  but  something  in  Mr.  Latimer's  smile 
attracted  their  immediate  attention. 

"  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  we  hap- 
pened across  a  Polar  bear,"  said  the  explorer. 

The  two  boys  were  on  their  feet  in  a  trice 
and  Dr.  Vyner' s  bird  was  lying,  an  unconsidered 
heap  of  feathers  and  tow,  under  the  table. 

"Never  mind  the  bird,"  said  the  surgeon, 
with  a  happy  laugh.  "  Who  would  aim  at  birds 
when  beasts  are  about  ?  Who'd  sacrifice  a  Polar 
bear  for  the  sake  of  a  ptarmigan  ?  I'm  your 
man,  Latimer." 

The  boys  paid  no  attention  to  this  dialogue; 
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they  were  reaching  down  their  rifles  from  the 
hooks  in  their  berths,  and  cramming  cartridges 
into  their  pockets. 

"  I  shall  take  a  Winchester,"  said  Dr.  Vyner; 
"  then  I  shall  be  able  to  shoot  half  a  dozen  bears 
without  reloading." 

"  If  you  follow  my  advice  you'll  take  an 
Express,"  said  Mr.  Latimer.  "  Winchesters  are 
useful  weapons,  but  they  have  a  fatal  knack 
of  jamming  just  when  you  most  need  them.  I 
shall  take  an  Express,  and  a  single-barrelled  one 
at  that." 

Monro  came  into  the  cabin,  stroking  the 
short,  evil-looking  barrel  of  his  Stevens'  rifle. 
It  carried  a  bail  of  large  calibre,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  bowling  over  the  biggest 
animal  that  ever  walked.  The  American  lad's 
face  was  very  eager  as  he  slipped  a  murderous 
-  rtridge— containing  a  soft-nosed  bullet — into 
the  breech, 

"  I've  dreamed  about  Polar  bears  ever  since 
I  was  a  kid,"  he  explained.  "  Guess  my  dreams 
are  coming  true  at  last,  uncle.  I'd  die  happy 
if  I  could  snaffle  a  bear  on  my  own  hook." 

"  And  you'd  die  mighty  unhappily  if  the  bear 
snaffled  you,"  said  Dr.  Vyner  grimly.  "  Never 
mind ;  we'll  teach  the  beggars  a  lesson.  Per- 
haps we'll  get  a  bear  apiece — ^who  knows  ?  " 

They  donned  their  furs  straightway,  and  drew 
on  long  fur  boots  that  reached  to  the  thigh; 
they  covered  their  hands  with  stout  mitts,  and 
presently   they   were   ready,   four  of   them,   for 
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tlie  actual  crew  of  tlu;  Entcrf)risc  had  work  to 
attend  to.  The  ship  was  still  forcing  her  way 
towards  the  north,  as  she  had  been  doing  now 
for  many  days  ;  but  her  i)rogress  was  extremely 
slow.  Sometimes  she  advanced  barely  a  dozen 
yards  in  an  houi; ;  the  ice  was  growing  thicker 
and  rougher  every  day.  But  they  had  penetrated 
far,  far  north,  and  there  was  nothing  to  grimible 
at.  Some  time,  when  the  sun  set,  they  would 
stop  that  slow  grinding  advance  and  bank  the 
fires,  allowing  whatever  current  might  be  present 
to  bear  the  ship  Pole-wards  throughout  the  winter. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  Enterprise  was  crushing 
a  way  through  the  ice,  and  doing  it  slowly.  So 
that  it  was  without  much  difficulty  that  the 
four  adventurers  left  the  vessel.  A  ladder  thrust 
over  the  side  sufficed  them  ;,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  they  were  standing  on  the  ice. 

"  We'll  make  for  that  big  hummock  there," 
said  Mr.  Latimer,  pointing  it  out.  "  From  there 
we'll  get  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  ice ; 
and  somehow— I  don't  know  why— I  feel  as  if 
we  might  get  a  bear  to-day." 

They  trudged  forward,  but  before  they  had 
gone  more  than  a  hundred  yards  Monro  stopped. 
"  I  might  have  remembered,"  he  said.  And  he 
whistled  shrilly,  again  and  again,  until  some- 
thing leaped  from  the  rail  of  the  almost  motionless 
ship,  and  began  to  hurry  over  the  ice  towards 
them. 

"  He's  as  good  a  dog  as  ever  I  wish  to  see." 
explained    the   lad,    as   Loot-chik-na   scampered 
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up  and  gambolled  gaily  around  him.  "  And  if 
any  animal  can  scent  out  a  bear,  this  chap  can 
— or  so  his  master  told  me." 

He  spoke  a  single  word  to  the  dog,  and  that 
sagacious  animal  at  once  pricked  up  its  ears 
alertly,  put  its  nose  to  the  ice,  and  went  forward 
in  the  lead.  Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hum- 
mock, which  did  not  happen  at  once,  for  the 
going  was  extremely  difficult,  they  halted.  Theie 
was  nothing  to  be  seen,  nothing  but  the  ever- 
lasting ice  and  snow,  save  that,  at  one  point 
far  north,  they  could  detect  what  might  have 
been  a  shadow.  It  might  have  been  any  one 
of  many  things— a  seal  or  a  walrus  watching  at 
its  blowhole  for  a  fish  to  rise  ;  but  there  was 
just  a  remote  chance  that  it  might  be  tiie  object 
of  which  they  were  in  search.  Since  they  were 
out  for  sport  it  was  worth  their  while  to  pursue 
the  quest  farther.  They  ate  some  sandwiches 
they  had  brought  with  them,  and  pressed  on. 

They  had  become  accustomed  to  the  Arctic 
cold  by  this  time,  and  that  cold  was  very  much 
less  than  it  would  be  in  a  little  while.  Of"  course, 
as  cold  goes,  it  was  something  to  wonder  at,  being 
about  twenty  degrees  below  zero;'  but  the  lads 
were  well  muffled,  they  were  hardy  and  strong, 
and  the  active  exertion  of  struggling  along  over 
the  snow  in  the  wake  of  the  two  grown  men  soon 
made  them  ready  to  wish  that  they  had  left 
their  furs  behind  aboard  the  Enterprise.  They 
wore  snow-glasses  as  a  precaution  against  the 
snow-blink-that    terrible    affliction    which    has 
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causal  the  death  of  many  intrepid  explorers. 
Even  with  their  eyes  thus  protected  they  found 
them  smarting  painfully  i)efore  they  had  gone 
another  mile.  But  they  were  not  of  the  stamp 
to  give  uj)  a  (piest  because  of  a  little  personal 
discomfort  ;  tluy  went  forward  doggi:dly  ;  Loot- 
chik-na  always  in  the  front. 

By  this  time  the  ship  was  completely  out 
of  sight,  except  that  a  triflt;  of  smoke  hung  in 
the  sky  from  her  funnel.  They  walked  through 
an  icy  desert,  that  rolled  on  in  a  vast  loneliness 
like  a  white  sea.  There  were  huge  hollows  exactly 
Hke  the  troughs  of  Atlantic  combers  ;  there  were 
high  peaks,  like  wave  crests,  and  the  going  gradu- 
ally got  harder  and  still  more  hard.  But  they 
kept  at  it.  Now  and  then  a  bird  would  start 
up  and  fly  away  with  a  shrill  complaining  note  ; 
once,  skirting  a  bulky  eminence,  they  surprised 
a  huge  seal  watching  beside  a  hole;  but  at  the 
sound  of  their  footsteps  the  animal  vanished 
with  a  single  movement,  and  all  they  could  see 
when  they  reached  the  hole  was  a  mass  of  bubbles. 
Loneliness  and  desolation  were  everywhere ;  it 
seemed  as  though  life  could  not  possibly  exist 
in  that  region  of  bitter  cold. 

"  Hist !  That  dog  has  smelt  something." 
It  was  :\Ir.  Latimer  who  spoke  in  a  whisper,  as 
if  afraid  of  disturbing  the  unspeakable  silence 
of  the  place. 

Loot-chik-na  was  growing  uneasy  ;  he  lifted 
liis  head  once  and  whined,  a  low,  long-drawn 
note    that    sounded    almost    hke    the    wail   of    a 
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soul  in    torment.     Uv.    w„„M    |,av,.    sfart,-,|    for- 
ward  at  a  swift  run  hut  that  Monro  calK-d  hin. 
back    ami  slipped  a  rud..  roiJar  r(„n.d  his  neck- 
to  which  he  attached  a  stout  leather  h-asl, 

No  need  to  have  Imn  scan;  the  hear  awav 
before  wo  get   a  chance.."   said   the   hoy      Then 
they    went    forward    again  ;     with    L«ot-chik-na 
straining  desperately  at  his  honds.     They  dinned 
down  into  an  icy  valley,  and  they  clawed     heir 
way  up  a  difficult  slope.     They  had  sharp  spits 
m  their  boots,  otherwise  they  could  never  have 
negotiated    the    steep    acclivities.     And    it    wis 
Monro  who  gained  the  summit  first,   for  Loot- 
chik-na    had    hauled    the    lad    bodily    forward 
Then  and  tliere  the  lad  dropj,ed  flat,  v^^th  a  singt 
soft   Inss.     Silently   the   others  joined   him     and 
stared  towards  the  north.     And  there  was  rT^ealed 
a  monster  Polar  bear-a  very  .iant  of  his  spSes 
He  was  crouching  beside  a  small  crevasse  in  the 

thing   to   appear    from    the    deeps    of    the    sea 
Perhaps  he   was-perhaps   he   had   seen    a    seal 
disappear,  or  expected  a  fish  to  rise.     Be  tha 
as  It  may.  there  he  was.  a  tempting  prey     Bu 
--he  was  still  a  long  way  off      afdM'^^y  had 
had  sufficient  experience  already  to  know  that 
ong.range    sliooting    in    that    atmospherr   vvas 

trefrrcf"'"^'    ^'"^    '""^y    ^"^^    ^temp" 
Ihe  refraction   was  so  great,   what   of  the  low 

a  titude  of  the  sun  and  the  vastness  of  the    ce 
plains,  that  even  the  most  skilful  shot  might  well" 
have  missed  that  mark.  ^      ^^ 
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"  We'll  stalk  him,"  said  Mr.  Latimer,  unsling- 
ing  his  rifle,  and  giving  a  low,  contented  laugh. 
The  two  boys  looked  at  him  curiously.  Previously 
they  had  known  him  as  a  quiet,  somewhat  reserved 
man,  a  man  with  a  dreamy  look  in  his  eyes  ; 
but  now — this  was  a  different  man  altogether. 
He  seemed  as  happy  as  a  schoolboy  off  on  holidays  ; 
and  yet — he  had  just  proposed  that  they  should 
deliberately  stalk  a  Polar  bear,  one  of  the  most 
ferocious  animals  known  to  man.  Mr.  Latimer 
was  far  from  being  a  coward  ;  he  was  a  bom 
explorer,  and  he  loved  the  risks   :'  life. 

"  Yes,  we'll  just  stalk  him,"  said  the  explorer. 
"  Stay  a  little,  though.  We  must  make  sure 
he  doesn't  get  away.  Vyner,  Tou're  a  man, 
and  so  am  L  I  think  we'll  work  away  round  to 
right  and  left  if  you  like,  and  prevent  him  from 
escaping ;  whilst  the  boys  can  make  a  compass 
from  here  and  hold  him  for  us.  Yes;  that's 
the  best  plan.  Now,  boys,  no  hurry.  Don't 
fire  a  single  shot  until  you're  near  enough 
to  do  away  with  all  probabiUty  of  missing.  But 
if  you  do  get  near  enough  shoot,  and  shoot 
hard." 

He  looked  inquiringly  at  Dr.  Vyner.  The 
surgeon  had  never  shot  anything  bigger  than 
a  hare  in  his  life,  perhaps,  but  he  was  a  generous- 
hearted  man.  Mr.  Latimer  had  asked  hini  a 
silent  question  :  "  Shall  we  let  the  lads  have 
him  ?  "  and  the  surgeon  had  nodded  quietly. 
It  was  something  like  great  generosity  that 
prompted  the  action,  for  it  is  an  event  in  any 
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man  s  life  to  shoot  a  Polar  bear.  But  because 
both  these  men  understood  what  their  own  boy- 
hood had  been,  they  sacrificed  their  own  pleasure 
for  that  of  their  young  companions. 

Mr.  Latimer  at  once  set  off  at  full  speed 
steenng  a  wide  arc  towards  the  right  Vyner 
described  a  similar  arc  towards  the  left,  and  the 
two  lads  remained  where  they  were,  almost 
afraid  to  move  lest  the  slightest  sound  should  be 
carried  to  those  wide-open  ears  half  a  mile  away 
Loot-chik-na  had  made  one  effort  to  break  his 
leash  and  start  towards  the  bear ;  he  had  attempted 
to  give  tongue  ;  but  Monro,  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  fear,  had  deliberately  muzzled  the 
great  brute  with  a  rawhide  thong. 

"We'd   better   start   on   now,"    said   Harold 
nervously,    fingering    his    rifle.     He    was    in    a 
positive  whiri  of  excitement;    he  could  hardly 
control  the  loud  beatings  of  his  heart.     Monro 
more  experienced,    for  he   had   shot   pretty   big 

!r'i\-^fu^^'  "^^^  "^^"^^^'  though  his  eyes 
shone  behmd  his  darkened  glasses,  and  what  part 
of  his  face  was  visible  was  almost  as  white  as 
the  snow  itself. 

.  I^°l1,-°"  t  ^'^'  "^'°^^-  No  use  to  spoil 
a  good  thing  by  any  hurry.  Say  ;  guess  I'll 
just  creep  away  to  the  left%  pie^c;,  !nd  then 
you  can  go  straight  forward" 

cousTnT.''^'./'r"^'  *°"-h^  ^^"t^d  his 
cousm  to  have  the  bear  for  his  own,  and  without 
waiting  for  Harold's  reply  the  lad  slipped  cau- 
tiously away.     Dr.  Vyner  and  Mr.  Ladmer  had 
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disappeared    in    the     inequalities     of     the     ice. 
Harold  waited  a  little  longer,  very  breathlessly, 
then  he  raised  his  body  ineh  by  inch  and  crept 
forward.      The   bear  had  not   mov(!d  ;    evidently 
it  was  asleep.     Harold  gazed  around  him.    There 
was  nothing   to   be   seen   save   ice.     Monro  and 
the   dog   had   disappeared    unaccountably  ;     had 
they    been    swallowed    in    a    crevasse  ?     Hardly 
likely  ; '  and  anyhow— there  was  the  bear.     Harold 
wormed  his  way  forward   on  hands  and   knees, 
careful  that  not  the  slightest  click  of  metal  should 
reveal  his  presence  there.     Inch  by  inch  now— 
it  was  slow  work,  but  amazingly  exciting  despite 
its  slowness.     HaroJd  was  a  brave  lad,   but  he 
felt  now  somehow  as  if  everything  inside  him 
were  suddenly  melted  into  water.     It  was  not 
fear  that  possessed  him,   it  was  simply  excite- 
ment ;  and  the  nearer  he  got  to  the  bear  the  more 
that  excitement   grew.     He  was  possessed  of  a 
hundred  doubts.     Would  he  be  able  to  hit  the 
brute  even  if  he  fired  ?     What  if  his  rifle  missed 
fire  ?     He  had  heard  of  rifles  doing  that  before. 
What  if— pah  !    what  was  the  good  of  doubting 
so  much  ? 

He  went  on,  and  as  his  way  led  him  down 
another  declivity  he  lost  sight  of  the  bear 
momentarily.  But  he  steered  an  unerring  course, 
having  marked  a  pecuharly-shapcd  knob  of 
ice  on  the  ridge  above  him;  and  because  his 
eyes  were  steadily  fixed  on  this  knob  he  did 
not  notice  that  a  shadow  had  stolen  slowly  after 
him   from   his  right   rear.     Another   bear    much 
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bigger  than  the  one  he  was  stalking,  was  stalking 
him  ! 

On  steadily  now,  with  every  nerve  keyed   \\\^ 
to    the    requisite    pitch     for     action.     On    very 
stealthily,  for  a  single  sound  might  carry  to  an 
indefinite  distance  in  that  cold,  crisp  air.     Foot 
by  foot  the  lad  wormed  his  way  up  the  gentle 
slope;    he  gained   the  top,   and   then   lifted   his 
head  cautiously.     Fraction  by  fraction  went  his 
eyes  upward  ;     then    his    heart   gave   oiu;   great 
leap,  stood  still,  and  conmienced  to  race  madly. 
The  bear  was  almost  beneath  him,  within  a  hundred 
and   fifty   yards— a   surprisingly    beautiful    shot, 
except  that  the  great  brute's  head  was  turned 
slightly  away  from  the  young  hunter.     The  old 
method  of  shooting  bear  was  to  send  a  bullet 
beneath    the    shoulder    through    to    the    heart  ; 
but   modern    rifles    have    made    that    precaution 
unnecessary.     Harold    knew    that    the    bullet    in 
his  rifle  was  capable  of  shearing   a   clean   way 
right  through  the  bear's  brain,  and  because  he 
knew  that  a  single  shot  might  mean  everything, 
he  waited  with  what  patience  he  could  command 
until  it  moved  its  head. 

It  still  remained  quiet ;  the  lad  groped  about 
with  mittened  fingers  until  he  found  a  chunk  of 
ice.  Then  he  lifted  himself  up  and  hurled  the 
missile  with  all  his  force  iii  the  direction  of  the 
sleeping  bear,  afterwards  sinking  down  sound- 
lessly. The  clatter  of  the  rattling  ice  awoke 
the  bear ;  it  lifted  its  head  and  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound.     That  was  what  Harold 
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wanted.  His  hands  had  been  trembling  hitherto 
now,  as  he  thrust  fc  ward  Jiis  rifle,  they  were 
per  ectly  steady.  A  long  sight,  with  the  muzzle 
of  the  rifle  fixed  unerringly  on  a  darker  patch 
between  the  two  angry  c  es,  a  long  breath  and 
-the  shot  sounded  very  dimly  in  that  vast 
waste,  so  dimly  that  Harold  thought  the  weapon 
had  missed  fire.  But  no-he  looked  through  the 
curling  smoke-saw  the  bear  stagger  upright 
with  a  strange  giddy  lurch;  then  it  toppled  side- 
ways and  lay  quite  still.  Harold  let  out  a  yell 
-he  could  not  have  helped  it  had  his  life  been 

fu  .1   !T^''  ^'"""P^"^  *°  ^'^  ^^^t'  and  then-he 
felt  that  his  death  was  very  near.     For  he  had 

turned  mstinctively  to  summon  his  chum,   and 

found  himself  looking  almost  down  the  throat  of 

a  still  bigger  bear  that  was  within  a  dozen  paces 

of  him  !     And  his  rifle  was  unloaded  > 

u   u}^"^?  !?^^  '''^'  ^^"^"g  ^y  a  single  thread. 
It,  by  dint  of  sheer  bravery,  he  could  keep  his 
nerve  long  enough  to  reload,  he  might  manage 
to  make  a  fight  for  it.     Desperately,  forgetting 
ev-erything  save  the  need  for  immediate  action 
although  his  heart  seemed  paralysed  within  his 
breast,   Harold  jerked  at  the  lever  of  the  rifle 
It  jammed-try  as  he  would  he  could  not  open 
the  breech.     Ah  !    it  was  open-one  hand  shot 
into  his  pocket  in  search  of  a  cartridge,  but  the 
clumsy  mitts  he  wore  hampered  him   fearfully. 
He   could   not   get   a   single   cartridge-and   the 
bear  vvas  lumbering  towards  him  at  a  rapid  pace. 
it  had  nsen  on  its  hind  legs,  and  now  towered 
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over  him  to  a  stupendous  height ;  its  foul  breath 
fanned  his  cheek.  Impossible  to  load-impossible 
to  do   anythmg   save   die   as   bravely   as   might 

He  turned  instinctively,  but  flight  was  use- 
less. He  knew  weU  enough  that  for  every  pace 
he  ran  the  bear  would  slmfflc  thrcc-before  he 
had  gone  a  yard  his  brain  would  be  ripped  open 
by  a  blow  from  those  evil,  armed  claws  that 
were  already  sweeping  out  to  kill  him  Mad 
vNath  desperation,  he  threw  the  rifle  ovc"  his 
shoulder  and  aimed  a  sweeping  blow  at  the 
brute;  it  was  all  he  could  do.  But  the  weapon 
was  snatched  from  him.  and  he  heard  the  snap 
of  he  tortured  barrel  as  the  monster  broke  it 
easily-as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  cane 

to  fly .   he  tripped  unsteadily,  and  fell  full  length 
n?  .h     T;   "!  ,^'^'^    *^^   ^h"ffli"g   Wroach 

unli  t^H    r    ;  •  '^'    '^^'    '''    ^^"*    P--^    were 
uphfted   to    stnke,    gave    a   cry-he    could    not 

keep  it  back— and  waited— waited 

A  dim  pulsation  of  the  air.  a  sound  Hke  a 

ump  of  mud  splashing  against  a  wall-then  a 

low  growl,   and   the  hot.   acrid  smell  of  blood 

s^snen  J'^^""!  ^^"^"'^  ^"'"*^"g  ^ith  the  awfui 

for  hfe.     And  even  as  he  came  to  that  resolution 

smeirfleT"^    'T    '^   ^    '^"^^    --^^t    of 
smelly  flesh-almost  smothered  in   a  wealth  of 
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another  moment  the  bear  would  have  seized  him  in 
a  mighty  hug  and  crushed  his  ribs  together,  and 
driven  the  pieces  through  his  lungs.     But  nothing 
of  the  sort  happened,  save  that  the  dead  weight 
of  the  monster  held  him  pressed  down  remorse- 
lessly.    For  as  long  as  it  might  take  to  count 
a  score,  Harold  lay  there,  then  he  gave  a  little 
jerk  of  his  limbs,  gave  another,   wriggled  side- 
ways,   exerted    all    his    strength,    and    managed 
to  get  clear  of  the  down-bearing  weight.     And 
expecting  every  second  to  see  the  bear  turn  and 
tear  him  to  pieces,  he  looked  at  it.     It  was  quite 
dead,  and  a  thin  trickle  of  blood  ran  down  from 
a   neat   round  hole  in   the  middle  of    its  fore- 
head. 

What    had    happened?      Harold    could    not 
understand.     Much  bewildered,  he  looked  at  the 
bear  at  his  feet,  and  from  there  to  the  bear  at 
a  distance.     Neither  moved  ;    he  had  only  fired 
one  shot.     Then  something  else  rushed  over  the 
ice  towards  him— another  bear,  surely.     No  •  it 
was  a  dog— Loot-chik-na— no  other,  open-mouthed 
and  savage.     It  made  a  bee-line   for  the  dead 
bear  and  commenced  to  worry  at  its  extended 
paw ;    and  Harold  watched  it,  unable  to  think 
unable  to  do  anything. 

A  shrill  whistle,  a  yell  of  delight,  and  Monro 
was  speeding  over  the  ice  towards  him.  With 
his  mittened  hand  in  that  of  his  cousin,  Harold 
gave  a  shaky  laugh. 

"Even  yet  I  can't  understand  it,"  he  said. 
"  I  saw  the  bear  and  shot  it,  and  then  I  turned 
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round  and  saw  this  brute  stalking  me— but  what 
happened  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  saw  this  beggar,"  said  Monro  coolly. 
"  It  was  a  bit  of  a  risky  shot,  because  if  I  missed 
it  meant  hitting  you;  but  I  thouglit  a  bullet 
in  your  brain  would  be  better  than  a  hug  from 
his  majesty,  and  chanced  it.  I  was  a  bit  funky 
though  ;  it  was  over  three  hundred  yards,  and 
—I'm  a  httle  out  of  practice,  you  know,  at'  lone 
shots."  ^ 

Harold  wrung  his  cousin's  hand  with  fervour. 
"You've  saved  my  life,"  he  said.  "I'll  never 
forget  it,  Monro." 

The  other  lad  seemed  a  trifle  ashamed. 
"  Nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about,"  he  said.  "  You'd 
have  done  the  same  if  you'd  been  in  my  place. 
Think  I  was  going  to  lose  my  chum  when  there 
was  a  chance  of  keeping  him  ?  Look  here, 
we'd  better  start  to  get  the  beggars  skinned 
before  we  have  'em  all  frozen  stiff."  And  he 
drew  a  formidable  hunting  knife  from  his 
belt. 

In  a  little  while  the  other  two  hunters  arrived 
attracted    by    the   shots,    and    to    them    Harold 
explained   matters,    for   Monro,    with   character- 
istic modesty,  refused  to  say  a  word. 

"I'm  heavily  in   your  debt,   mv  bov,"   said 
Mr.    Latimer   fervently,    as   he   wrung   the   lad's 
hand.     "  I'm  more  than  a  little  fond  of  Harold 
and  I  don't  think  I  dare  have  faced  his  mother 
without  him." 

"This  skin'll  be  as  hard  as  a  plank  if  we 
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don't  hurry,"  said  Monro.     "  Can't  we  cut  this 
out,  uncle  ?  " 

And  thereafter  all  four  applied  themselves  to 
the  task  of  skinning  the  two  bears.  It  had  been 
a  good  day's  sport;  bigger  than  anyone  had 
anticipated;  but  it  might  easily  have  been 
bigger,  and  but  for  Monro's  plucky  shot  the 
bag  would  have  been  the  fuller  by  one  boy- 
mauled  by  a  bear.  But  everything  had  turned 
out  happily,  and  in  no  very  long  time  the  two 
beasts  were  stripped  of  their  skins,  those  skins 
had  been  rolled  up  roughly,  the  four  hunters 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  task,  and  set  off 
gaily  for  the  ship,  dragging  their  spoil  after 
them. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  missed  to-day  for  any- 
thing," said  Harold  that  night.  "And  I'm 
obliged  to  you,  old  chap,  for  the  fact  that  I'm 
here  to  say  it." 

"  Haven't  you  forgotten  that  yet  ?  "  asked 
Monro.  "  I  thought  you'd  have  let  it  slip  away 
hours  since." 
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SOME   ARCTIC  ADVENTURES 

For  the  next  few  days  nothing  of  interest  hap- 
pened. The  Enterprise  forced  her  way  little  by 
little  towards  the  north ;  but  progress  was 
becoming  slower  every  day.  The  ice  was  grow- 
ing thick  and  uneven  ;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  carried  a  vast  proportion  of  the  heavier 
stores  to  the  forecastle  to  increase  the  weight 
at  the  bow,  the  ice-crusher  had  all  its  work  cut 
out  to  break  down  the  impeding  barrier  of  crystal 
white. 

Finally,  something  like  three  weeks  after  they 
had  first  entered  in  the  ice,  the  Enterprise 
forced  herself  to  the  top  of  the  pack,  and 
stayed  there  immovable.  She  could  not  break 
through  the  skin  that  held  her  up  as  firmly  as 
soHd  ground;  and,  seeing  this,  Captain  Labby 
and  Mr.  Latimer  came  to  a  decision.  What 
the  ship  could  not  do  human  hands  might  do  ; 
and  so  the  cry  was  :  "  Out  ice-saws,  and  cut  a 
passage  for  the  ship  through  the  ice." 

This  was  tedious  work  indeed,  but  the  crew 
turned  to  with  brave  hearts.  To  be  sure,  one 
or  two  of  them  sulked  occasionally,  and  the 
strange  part  about  it  was  that  the  sulkers  were 
in  the  second  mate's  watch.     The  mate's  men 
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were  cheerful  and  very  willing;,  they  n^ver 
needed  to  be  told  a  thing  more  than  once  ;  tliey 
seemed  to  take  tiieir  cue  from  their  officer,  who 
was  invariably  bright  and  optimistic. 

They  got   out   stout  spars  and   rigged   them 
up  in  the  fashion  of  tripods,  and  to  each  tripod 
they  affixed  a  heavy  saw,  weighted  at  its  lower 
end.     Under  the  point  where  the  saw  hung  they 
dug  a  hole  through  the  ice  with  jiicks,  and  when 
the   hole   was   made   they   started    to   work   the 
saws  by  means  of  tackles  rigged  to  their  upper 
ends.     Three  men  hauled  their  hardest  on  each 
saw,  and  the  saws  came  up  ;    then  they  slacked 
away,  and  the  implements'  own  weight  caused 
them  to  snap  a  clean  way  through  the  ice.     The 
sheer-legs  were  carried  forward  at  every  stroke, 
and  in  this  way,  with  a  saw  working  on  cither- 
side  of  the  bow,  it  was  possible  to  force  a  way 
through  a  good  deal  of  ice  in  an  hour.     There 
was  no  need  to  break  up  the  great  slabs  that  were 
cut  away,  no  need  to  pole  them  painfully  under 
the  parent  ice.     All  that  was  necessary  was  to 
signal  to  Captain  Labby  aboard  the  ship  when 
a    sufficient    length    was    cut,    and    the    Enter- 
prise was  driven  forward  at  full  speed,  crushing 
the  loosened  stuff  ruthlessly  underfoot,   driving 
It  away  by  her  own  weight,  often  enough  snap- 
ping   off    more    than    that    sawn    out    by    the 
velocity  of  her  advance. 

Every  hour  of  the  day  was  not  given  to  work, 
be  it  remembered.  Mr.  Latimer  knew  well  how 
the   long   Arctic    ^vinter   would    try    the    temper 
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of    his    men    to    breaking    point,    so    that    they 
would  make  grievances  out  of  every  task  they 
were  asked  to  perform  ;    and  therefore  he  caused 
a    judicious   admixture   of    play   to   be   mingled 
with    the    work.     Of    course,    they    were    some- 
what limited  in  their  choice  of  sports ;    but  it 
was  always  possible  to  turn  the  men  loose  with 
a  football  on  the  ice,  when  the  ship  was  motion- 
less, and  many  a  hard-fought  game  was  indulged 
in  up  there  in  the  eighties  of  North  latitude.     It 
was  no  cotton-wool  football ;  it  was  real  rough 
and   tough   scrambUng,  and   the   man  who  went 
down    received   many   a   shrewd    knock    for   his 
pains.      But  it   livened   the   men    up ;     it   gave 
them  something  to  think  about  besides  their  own 
work ;    it  cheered  them,  .        the  sharp  exercise 
did  them  no  harm 

At  times,  too,  they  would  come  across  traces 

of  seals  and  walruses,  and  hunting  parties  were 

organised.     It    was    necessary    to    get    some    fat 

meat  into  the  store-rooms  before  the  winter  set 

in    properly;     something    that    would    serve    to 

line  the  insides  of  the  men's  skins,  and  enable 

them    to    endure    the    bitter    cold,    which    was 

increasing  in   severity  every  day   now.     It   was 

past   the  end   of   August    by  this  time,  and   in 

a   few  weeks    more    the    sun   would    sink    from 

their  sight,  not  to  reappear  for  six  long  months. 

For  half  a  year  they  would  be  in  a  dim  twilight 

only,   when   they  were  not  steeped  in   absolute 

darkness.     And  so  it  was  necessary  to  get  seals  ; 

and  many  wore  the  adventures  in  pursuit  of  these 
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uncouth    dcniz(>us    of    the    deep.     They    enlisted 
Loot-chik-na    into    their    service,    for    the    dog 
was  a  born   hunter  ;    and  many  a  time  he  led 
thorn  unerringly  to  the  seals'  blow-holes.     Once, 
indeed,  he  led  them  almost  right  upon  a  whole 
school  of  the  beasts,  and  then  ensued  a  slaughter 
that  was  almost  gruesome.     There  was  no  shoot- 
ing—it   was    unnecessary.     And,    too,    a    single 
shot  would    have    frightened    the   seals  ;     so  the 
men   crept   slowly  forward  over  the  hummocks, 
each   one   armed   with   a  short    heavy  seal-club 
for   the   purpose   of   striking   their   prey   on   the 
nose  and  stunning  it.     It  was  in  this  adventure 
that    Dr.    Vyncr   excelled    himself.     As    keen    as 
mustard    whe^    anytiiing   in    the   way   of    sport 
was  in  sight.  Vyner  armed  iiimself  with  a  formid- 
able club,  and  joined  the  party.     He  it  was  who 
slipped  out  from  behind  a  lump  of  ice  and  gallantly 
faced    a    great    bull    seal,    newly    aroused    from 
sleep,   and   aimed   a   terrific   blow   at   its   snout. 
But  the  blow  fell  short,  the  doctor  overbalanced, 
and  fell  liis  length  right  in  the  track  of  the  mon- 
ster.    It  is  possible  he  might  have  suffered  serious 
injury;    perhaps  even  his  life  might  have  been 
lost,  for  a  mad  bull  seal  is  not  the  pleasantest 
object  to  meet,  had  not  the  chief  mate  darted 
in  between  man  and  beast,  and  settled  the  matter 
once  and  for  all  by  a  stunning  blow  on  tiie  seal's 
bladder-nose. 

A  seal-hunt  is  not  a  lovely  thing  ;  there  is 
something  almost  pathetic  in  the  sight  of  the 
usually  mild-tempered   brutes   being   aroused  to 
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mad   an^cr   by   a   desire   to   preserve   tin  ir  own 
lives  and    tliose  of  their  offspring  ;    but    it    was 
an  absolute  necessity  that  food  aboun<hii^^  in  fat 
should  at  once  be  provided  for  the  crew.     Harold 
and   Monro   both   took   their  part   in    this   hunt, 
and  killed  several  scaJs  each  ;   but  after  a  while 
the  worl:  sickened  therrj— it  had  not  enough  o' 
true:  sport  in  it  to  appeal  to  the  fancies  of  two 
healthy   lads— and    they    busied    themselves    in 
skinning  the  bodies  where  they  lay  on  the  ice, 
whilst  the  slaughter  continuc^d  about  them.     Since 
thi;  one  aim  of  the  Enterprise's  men  was  to  obtain 
fat  and  flesh,   the  hunt  went  on   to  its  utmost 
Mits,   and  when   the  seals  were  in   full   retreat 
-such  of    them,   that  is,   as    had    escai)ed    the 
heavy  clubs— the  men  began  to  use  their  rifles 
to  good  effect.     The  line  of  flight  from  the  sj)ot 
where  the  school  liad  lain  to  the  air-holes  in  tlie 
ice   became  dotted  with  stiffening  bodies,  as  the 
thunderous  crash  of  the  Winchesters  rolled  and 
reverberated  amongst  the  hummocks. 

Tlie  entire  crew  fed  that  night  on  seal-steaks, 
and  far  from  unpleasant  they  were  found  ;  fried 
ni  their  own  blubber  they  were  almost  as  rich 
as  pork.  To  get  tlieir  teeth  into  fresh  food  again 
was  almost  as  good  as  a  tonic  to  the  men  for 
they  were  gro^ving  sick  of  the  constant  round 
ot  salt  beef  and  pork,  salt  pork  and  beef,  which 
made  up  their  daily  fare.  To  be  sure  the  Enter- 
prise earned  a  considerable  store  of  tinned  meats 
but  these  would  not  be  broached  until  the  lone 

Arctic  jii'Tf't  '-ffflf-c'  /'--ij-ti     .    «i       '  • 
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daikncss  might  easily  set  the  men  a-brooding, 
and  brooding  of  tliat  kind  meant  scurvy  without 
a  doubt.  Therefore  they  were  fed  on  salt  meat 
so  long  as  the  daylight  lasted,  and  liberal  doses 
of  lime-juice  were  served  out  every  day  at  eight 
bells  in  the  forenoon  watch,  at  which  time  the 
sun  was  due  south,  and  at  its  highest  point 
above  the  horizon. 

On  that  lime-juice,  to  a  great  extent,  depended 
the  welfare  of  the  expediti'^n.  Scurvy  was  the 
one  foe  they  liad  to  dread  more  than  any,  even 
the  ice  and  the  cold  themselves.  For  ice  can  be 
fought  by  strong  hulls  and  indomitable  per- 
severance ;  cold  can  be  guarded  against  by 
donning  thick  clothing  and  maintaining  huge 
fires  ;  but  scurvy — that  fearful  disease  that  rots 
men's  bones  even  as  they  swear  they  are  free 
from  the  terror ;  that  saps  away  their  courage, 
and  makes  the  bravest  only  a  muttering,  fearful 
coward — scurvy  cannot  be  fought  on  equal  terms. 
So  that  everything  possible  was  done  to  guard 
against  its  approach. 

Dr.  Vyner,  thinkixig  that  a  doctor's  work 
consisted  as  much  in  preventing  disease  as  in 
curing  it,  spent  every  minute  he  could  spare 
from  his  observations  and  daily  tasks  in  hunting 
down  anything  alive  that  might  serve  as  food 
for  the  exi)edition.  So  that  often  and  very  often 
one  or  other  of  the  lads  would  find  himself  called 
upon  to  accompany  Vyner  on  his  slaughterous 
campaigns,  and  whole  volumes  might  easily  be 
written   of   their   adventures   on   the   Polar  ice. 
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There  was  one  time  when  Monro,  after  tracking 
down    a    wounded    moose    for    two    long    liours, 
whilst  Dr.  Vyner  was  away  in  another  direction 
after  an  imaginary  bear,   was  turned  upon   by 
the  desperate  beast,   and  knocked  down  on   to 
the  fiat  of  his  back— his  rifle  flying  from  his  hand 
to  a  distance  where  it  was  impossible  to  gain 
it  in  time  to  settle  the  matter  once  and  for  all. 
That  was  a  time  the  American  lad  is  never  likely 
to  forget.     The   huge   brute   shot   fire   from   its 
bloodshot  eyes;    its  nostrils  vomited  clouds  of 
red-tinged   steam— it   did   not   attempt   to   gore 
him,  for  the  very  unwieldiness  of  its  horns  rendered 
that  imjiossible;    but  instead,  with  the  utmost 
deliberation,    the    moose    began    to    stamp    the 
lad's  life  from  him.     It  knelt  on  him  with  crushing 
weight   when   he   attempted   to   rise;    it   sprang 
upright  and  stamped  with  the  force  of  a  steam 
hammer.    Tiiough  Monro,  accustomed  to  deal  with 
the  deer  tribe,   twisted  and  turned  valiantly  in 
his  efforts  to  escape  the  heaviest  of   the  blows, 
It  would  have  gone  very  hard  with  him  indeed 
had  the  unexpected  not  happened.     Just  when  he 
felt  that  matters  were  reaching  a  crisis— just  as  he 
dragged  out  his  big  hunting  knife,  and  made  a 
frenzied  upward  sweep  with  tlie  keen  blade,  hoping 
to  reach  tlie  moose's  chest  and  so  its  heart— there 
came  a  swift  scurry  of  feet  on  the  frozen  snow 
behmd  him,  a  yelling    wliine    of   madness  •    and 
something  that  seemed  to  the  lad's  half-stunned 
mind  to  be  a  hairy  avalanche,  launched  itself  full 
at   the   moose's   throat    and   clung   tliere   like    a 
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leech.  It  was  Loot-chik-na,  the  do^,  and 
though  the  great  deer  fought  gloriously  for  its 
life,  it  could  not  shake  off  that  deadly  grip. 
To  and  fro  swayed  the  combatants,  the  blood 
from  the  moose's  throat  dyeing  the  whiteness 
to  ruddy  grimness  ;  stamp-stamp-stamp  thundered 
the  labouring  hoofs — all  was  to  no  purpose. 
Loot-chik-na  clung  on  Hke  a  limpet,  and  gradu- 
ally ate  his  way  through  hair  and  hide  to  quiver- 
ing flesh,  and  there  was  hardly  any  need  for 
Mon?  L/'s  swift  shot  when  at  length  he  managed  t 
regain  his  rifle. 

This  was  only  one  incident  out  of  many. 
One  day  Harold  and  Dr.  Vyner  started  out  in 
company,  their  hearts  high,  and  their  pockets 
heavy  with  cartridges.  From  the  crow's-nest 
that  morning  tlic  doctor  had  sighted  a  covey 
of  birds — razor-bills,  eider  ducks,  terns  and  a 
myriad  other  varieties  of  feathered  game  which 
had  not  yet  made  for  the  south.  They  carried 
with  them  this  day  shot-guns  instead  of  rifles, 
and  grt;at  was  the  execution  amongst  the  fcatliered 
legions  ;  until,  running  ahead  to  take  a  snap-sliot 
at  a  brace  of  duck,  flying  low  and  strongly,  Harold 
tripped  over  a  i)iece  of  broken  ice,  dashed  forward 
on  hands  and  knees,  absolutely  unable  to  stop, 
and  so  fell  down  a  yawning  crevasse  in  the  ice 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  water  lashed  and 
thundered  as  if  witli  spHe.  It  was  a  miraclf 
the  lad  was  not  lost  at  once  ;  but  as  luck  would 
have  it  he  flung  up  one  hand  as  he  felt  himself 
falling,    and    the    gun    fell    across    the    crevasse, 
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bridging  it  completely.  Tlierc  he  was  left  hang- 
ing, his  feet  and  legs  in  water  that  was  the  coldest 
he  had  ever  known,  with  onlj'  the  rifle  between 
himself  and  death. 

That  was  another  never-to-be-forgotten  day. 
Dr.  Vyncr  had  not  noticed  the  accident,  he  was 
away  at  a  distance.     All  that  Harold  could  do 
was  to  endeavour,  unaided,  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  perilons  plight.     But  though  he  kicked 
desperately  at  the  sloping  sides  of  the  crevasse, 
it  was  impossible  to  secure  any  sort  of  a  foot- 
hold ;   the  ice  crumbled  away.     Worse  than  that, 
it  was  slowly  crumbling  away  beneath  the  ends 
of  the  gun.  and   it   seemed   only  a   question   of 
minutes  before  the  weapon   should   b'-eak  down 
the  friable  edges  of  the  ice,   and  so  precipitate 
its  owner  into  the  depths.     Harold  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  gave  a  yell  that  sounded  to  his  ears 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  whisper.     Again  and 
again   he   yelled    his   loudest,    though   his   heart 
was  freezing  in   his   breast   as  sundry  ominous 
cracks  from  the  ice  told  how  it  was  giving  under 
the  weight.     Then  he  heard  Dr.   Vyner's  voice 
in  answer ;    he  saw  a  shadow  fall  over  him,  and 
was  dimly  aware  that  the  doctor  was  deliber- 
ately reaching  out  over  the  narrow  crevasse  at 
peril  of  his  own  life.     Neither  of  the  pair  can 
tell  to  this  day  how  they  managed  to  regain  firm 
footing;    both   have   a   dim   consciousness  of  a 
frenzied  slipping  struggle,  with  the  pallid  green 
of  the  Arctic  sea  to  strike  terror  to  their  hearts. 
Then   Harold    came    back    from    a    thunderous 
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confusion  to  find  liiniscilf  lying  on  the  ice, 
his  boots  stripjicd  off,  and  Dr.  Vyncr  rubbing 
like  a  madman  at  his  bare  legs  with  huge  hand- 
fuls  of  snow. 

"  Ah,  you're  coming  round,"  said  the  surgeon, 
and  for  once  he  forgot  to  smile.  "  I  thought 
you  were  done  for,  my  lad.  Your  legs  were 
turning  white  when  I  got  your  boots  off.  Now, 
up  with  you  ;  into  your  boots  like  a  shot,  and 
if  you  stop  running  before  you  get  to  the  shi]) 
I'll  dock  your  food  for  a  week." 

It  was  a  trying  run  ;  there  were  times  when 
Harold  felt  that  nothing  could  res  lin  him  from 
flinging  himself  full  length  on  the  v.:e  and  giving 
up  the  race  as  a  bad  job.  But  always  when  lie 
was  nearest  to  losing  hope,  always  when  the 
shooting  agony  of  the  pains  in  his  legs  was  most 
intense,  Dr.  Vyner  was  there  beside  him,  cheering 
him  at  first,  threatening  him  later,  and  towards 
the  end,  when  the  Enterprise  hove  in  sight,  and 
Harold  sat  down  in  despair,  dragging  the  lad 
by  sheer  strength  along  the  roughened  ice ; 
all  in  order  that  his  legs  might  be  spared.  Tlie 
drastic  treatment  had  its  effect.  Harold  did  not 
suffer  from  frost-bite  worth  recording  ;  in  another 
week  he  was  ready  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

So  what  with  one  thing  and  another  the 
early  months  of  the  Enterprise's  imprisonment 
were  far  from  being  a  deadly  Hull  period.  Even 
the  men  had  nothing  to  grumble  at  ;  and  let  n.e 
tell  you,  British  sailors  are  very  great  grumblers 
indeed.      A     spirit     of    magnificent     hopefulness 
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pervaded  the  ship,  with  tho  solo  cxrcptions  of 
two  of  the  men,  and  these  dared  not  be  opinly 
discontented   for  fear  of   their  shipniatc-s. 

All  was  not  s[)ort  and  play,  however  ;  there 
was  very  much  work  done  in  thos(i  weeks.  '  Every 
d'ly  the  Enterprise  moved  some  little  way  north- 
ward, as  the  great  ice  saws  carved  a  tortuous 
path  for  her  bow.  When  ar  last  the  ice  became 
too  thick  for  the  saws  to  prove  of  any  use; 
whatsoever,  holes  were  drilled  in  the  thickness 
with  pick  and  sjjikc  ;  these  holes  were  filled  with 
small  charges  of  dynamite,  which  were  exploded, 
and  then,  before  the  ice  had  a  chance  to  freeze 
up  again,  forward  went  the  Enterprise,  crushing 
the  shattered  ruins  of  the  ice  beneath  her  mighty 
foot.  But  there  came  a  day  when  the  strongest 
dynamite  charge  they  could  dare  to  employ 
proved  useless ;  when  nothing  could  move  the 
ship  from  her  icy  prison. 

On  that  day  an  observation  showed  them  that 
they  were  in  81°  15'  10"  N.  latitude,  and  7°  15' 
W.  longitude.  That  is,  they  were  only  five 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  the  North 
Pole,  as  the  crow  flies.  But  so  far  as  outward 
evidence  went  they  might  as  well  have  been  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean  itself  ;  for  those  five  hundred 
odd  miles  seemed  absolutely  impassable. 
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MAKING   RKADY   FOR  A   SUBMARINE    EXPEDITION 

"  And  now  that  we've  come  as  far  as  wc  can 
wc  11  try  to  go  farther,"  said  Mr.  Latimer,  and' 
there  was  a  nng  in  his  voice  that  reminded  th(^ 
two  lads  of  the  ring  of  a  well-tempered  blade. 
We  ve  bored  our  way  through  the  ice.  and  we'll 
trust  to  the  submarine  currents  bearing  us  still 
farther  north  ;  but  in  the  meantime  we'll'do  some- 
thmg  else  besides  wait.  Wc^'ll  begin  to  get  ready 
tor  our  dash  under  the  ice.  boys;  and  so- 
wmter  quarters  is  the  word  just  now." 

Tiic  strife  and  struggle  that  had  been  going 
on    overside    was    stopped    at   la^t ;     the   cranes 
for   the   saws   were   all   aboard;     the   Enterprise 
lay    securely    in    a    great    ice-dock.     Every    dav 
now  the  cold  was  growing  more  intense;    tmcc 
the    thermometer    had    registered    twenty-seven 
below  zero.     For  the  past  month  or  so,  however 
the  air  had  kept  marvellously  clear  of  fog  and 
snow,  and  there  had  been  no  wind  worthy  the 
name.     The  cold,    therefore,   was  not   so   tryin- 
as  miglit   be   sui)posed.     A   damp   cold,    with   a 
wmd  blowmg,  seems  to  slirivel  the  stoutest  man 
up  like  a  snail  on  a  hot  shovel ;    a  great  cold, 
such  as  this  was,  -vith  the  air  j)erfectly  still    was 
merely   pleasant.     Of   course,    it    was   dangerous 
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to  let  any  part  of  the  body  romain  unrovond 
for  Jong,  and  it  was  very  necessary  to  kcej)  t|,o 
skin  dry  to  avoid  frost-lntc  ;  but  it  was  cniitc 
possible  for  men  and  boys  to  walk  npri^hlly 
and  take  a  pleasnre  in  the  walking.  J.ater  it 
would  be  much  colder— very  much  colder  •  and 
the  wmter  would  bring  devastating  gales'  that 
would  cut  through  the  heaviest  clothing-  but 
sufficient  unto  the  day  was  the  evil  tliereof  ';  and 
no  one  complained. 

"  Turn  tlie  hands  to  to  rig  up  the  workshop  " 
said   Mr.    Latimer   to   Captain    Labby,    and    the 
word  was  passed  along  the  decks.     Every  man 
wlio  could  be  spared  busied  himself  now      TIktc 
was  a  lot  10  be  done,  be  it  said.     As  has  been 
mentioned,  the  decks  of  the  Enterprise  had  bcx-n 
fUIcd  high   with   coal,    and   on   top   of  this  coal 
had   been    placed    the    planking   that    had    been 
brought  from  England  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  vast  shed.     The  first   thing  to   be   done   was 
to  drag  all   this  planking  away  from  the  coal 
shovel  the  fuel  down  into  the  bunkers  that  had 
been    emptied   during   the   steaming,    and    then 
this  work  completed,  to  commence  the  erection 
01  the  shed  itself. 

;;  I  ^id  think  of  building  the  shed  on  the 
ice.  said  Mr.  Latimer  to  the  boys  ;  "  but  on 
second    thoughts    I    won't.     TherJs    no    telling 

send  the  place  flying  about  our  ears.     S.    xve'li 
simply  roof  in  the  shii,'s  up})er  deck,  and  I  thmk 

§■  that  OM.^lit   to   "-r'o  nc   -■.'-   i~i  -    - 

o-!-  I'  c,ivc  Ub  as  ui^  ix  room  ub  we  need." 
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As  ho  onl(>rc(l,  so  it  was  (hue.  The  entire 
foredeck-  of  the  sliip.  from  tlic  hrk\};v.  to  tlie 
break  of  the  forecastle,  was  convert(;(l  into 
a  huge  room,  almost  a  hundred  f(;(!t  long  and  as 
broatl  as  the  sliip  itself.  The  sloping  roof 
rose  from  the  bulwarks  to  the  'midships,  and 
at  each  end  of  the  vast  place  was  erected  a  might\- 
stove,  which  roared  and  crackled  all  day  long. 
The  carpenter  oversaw  this  work  of  erection! 
and  when  it  was  comi)letcd  he  went  on  to  the 
ice  and  surveyed  his  handiwork  with  pride. 

"  Yon's  a  bonny  bit  shieling,"  he  observed 
to  Harold.  "  We'll  e'en  get  up  a  bit  dance  tae 
celebrate  the  event."  And  they  did.  The  boat- 
swain was  something  of  a  fiddler,  the  cook  had 
a  concertina— as  most  sea-cooks  have— whilst 
the  chief  engineer  played  the  flute  enough  to 
make  tears  come  into  the  merriest  eyes,  and 
they  were  not  tears  of  agony  either,  but'  tears 
of  downright  enjoyment.  With  such  a  band  as 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  keep  from 
dancing.  That  evening  the  word  went  forward 
that  the  new  shed  was  to  be  inaugurated,  and 
every  man  Jack  aboard  the  ship  turned  out  to 
do  honour  to  the  occasion.  The  rigid  discipline 
that  holds  at  sea  was  beginning  to  be  relaxed 
a  good  deal  now.  OfBcers  and  men  mingled 
together  with  the  greatest  enjoym>  it ,  Mr.  Lati- 
mer danced  a  breathless  polka  with  a  stoker 
who  haa  forgotten  to  wash  the  coal-dust  from 
his  neck  ;  and  Captain  Labby  deliberatelv  hauled 
the    Scotch    carpenter   out    of   his   corner   where 
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he  sat  puffing  contentedly  at  his  pipe,  and  made 
him  go  through  the  mazes  of  the  lancers  as  his 
partner. 

"  Dance,  Chips  !  "  stormed  the  skipper,  almost 
breathless  with  excitement.  "  If  you  don't  dance 
I'll  log  you  and  stop  you  a  month's  pay." 

"  Me  dance  ?  "  cried  Chips.  "  Mon,  ye'd  as 
sune  expect  tae  sec  a  heepopotamus  daein'  a 
Hicland  fling  as  me  daein'  the  lancers."  And 
tlicn  and  there  he  gave  the  lie  to  his  statement, 
•  for  he  danced  the  skijiper  into  such  a  i)erspiration 
as  made  Labby  regret  the  impulse  that  had  led 
him  to  challenge  the  grey-bearded  mechanic  to 
an  exhibition  of  skill, 

"  Noo,"  said  Chips,  when  Captain  Labby  had 
^.eatcd  himself  on  the  fore-bitts  to  wipe  his  fore- 
head with  a  damp  handkerchief  as  big  as  a  royal, 
"  yc  made  me  dance  tae  please  ye  ;  I'll  e'en 
dance  a  wee  tae  please  niasel'.  Gie's  a  wee 
strathspey,  chief." 

The  chief  engineer  struck  up  a  strathspey 
in  right  good  earnest,  and  away  went  Chips, 
thumbs  cracking,  bow-legs  skipping,  up  and 
down,  round  about,  jumping  and  sprawling  until 
the  eyes  that  watched  him  were  sore  with  the 
quickness  of  his  movements,  until  the  chief  was 
breathless  ;    and  then  : 

"Men,  are  ye  played  oot  a'ready  ?  "  said 
Chii)r.     "  Gie's  a  wee  reel,  an'  I'll  linish  in  style." 

The  boatswain  worked  his  arm  into  ease  at  the 
shoulder  and  set  liis  teeth  ;  the  fiddle  shrilled 
maclly.   and   away   went   Chips  afresh,    as  if   ail 
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that  had  gone  before  had  been  merely  a  pre- 
liniinary.  Ah  !  but  it  was  a  wonderful  exhibition 
of  skill  and  stamina  ;  and  lonj;  before  the  car- 
|)enter  was  exhausted  the  boatswain  was  ^'asping 
like  a  dying  fish. 

"  Ye  ca*  that  dancin'  ?  "  asked  Chips,  when 
they  flocked  around  him  to  congratulate  him. 
"  Laddies,  ye  should  ha'  seen  me  thirrty  years 
agone,  when  I  was  young  an'  limmer.  I'd  hac 
danced  till  the  dawn  an'  thocht  naught  aboot 
it,  but  I'm  growin'  auld  in  the  hoof  noo." 

There   had   been    a   good    deal    of   discussion 
amongst  the  crew  as  to  what  the  purpose  of  this 
great  shed  could  be  ;    but  not  a  man  had  fallen 
to  the  correct  idea  as  yet.     Most  of  them  were 
of  oi:)inion  that  it  was  simply  to  serve  as  a  great 
recreation  ground  for  the  hands,  when  the  winter 
fogs  and  gales  shut  down  and  rendered  it  a  matter 
of  impossibility  to  get  outboard  the  ship.    On 
the    morning    following   the    completion    of   the 
building,   this  theory  was  speedily  contradicted, 
for  whilst  some  of  the  crew  were  told  ofif  to  cover 
the  roof  of  the  shed  with  snow,  and  when  it  was 
covered,   to  play  the  hose  on  the  mass  that  it 
might    freeze    into  a  solid    hillock    of    ice,   and 
thus  keep  the  warmth  in  the  place,  the  remainder 
v.-ere  detailed  to  get  up  a  vast  quantity  of  stout 
cases  from  the  holds.     These  cases  were  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  they  were  the  very  cases 
that  had   aroused  such  a  wonderful  amount  of 
curiosity   at    Liverjjool.      Each    case    was    num- 
bered clearly,  and  as  No.  i  was  the  first  to  annear 
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—strict  attention  having  been  paid  to  their 
loading— it  was  opened  -t  once,  to  n^veal  several 
segments  of  metal,  which,  ntttui  in  place,  formed 
a  fair  portion  of  the  keel  of  a  boat.  The  engineers 
were  specially  cngagt^d  in  fitting  these  portions 
together,  under  the  ininuidiate  supervision  of 
Mr.  Latimer  himself,  for  the  exj)lorer  had  sj)ent 
a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  the  works  where  the 
submarine  had  been  constructed  und(;r  his  direc- 
tions,  and  he  knew  the  reason  for  and  the  position 
of  every  segment. 

"He's  goin'  yachtin',"  said  Chips,  when 
another  case  was  opened,  and  still  more  of  the 
keel  was  brought  out.  "He's  goin'  tae  mak' 
a  wee  ice  boatie  o't.  an'  sail  awa'  wi'  a  favourin' 
breeze." 

But  presently  another  huge  case  was  dragged 
up  out  of  the  hold,  and  when  this  was  o])ened 
It  exposed  to  view  a  beautiful  petrol  engine. 

"  No,  it's  nae  yachtin',"  said  Chips,  scratcliing 
thoughtfully  at  his  head.  "  It's  motorin'.  that's 
what.  Juist  motorin'— an'  there's  nae  polis  tae 
set  up  a  speed  limit.  Weel,  it's  a  long  road  tae 
travel  for  the  sake  o'  a  bit  scorchin'."  And 
Whilst  he  talked  he  worked  ;  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  first  day  the  contents  of  the  cases  were 
already  beginning  to  assume  a  workmanlike 
shape. 

The  men  showed  a  keen  inttjrest  in  the  progress 
of  the  vessel ;  they  worked  like  the  heroes  they 
were  to  make  it  complete.  But  long  before  the 
last  bolt  was  in  place,  tin,  loiig  Aiclic  night  iiad 
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settled  down  uj)oii  the  expedition,  and  the  sun 
liad  hidden  behind  the  rim  of  the  horizon,  leaving 
only  a  va^iu!  twilight  behind.  Yet,  despite  the 
gloom,  there  was  very  nmch  of  beauty  to  be 
seen.  The  stars  blazed  with  a  brightness  almost 
unbelievable  by  any  who  have  not  seen  Arctic 
stars.  They  were  /L-'-'nering  jewels  set  in  a  vault 
of  dusky  purple  ;  .  ,id  they  gave  such  a  ligiit 
as  enabled  men  to  distinguish  objects  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  even  when  the  moon  was 
not  shining ;  though  when  the  orb  of  night 
rose  in  silvery  splendour,  there  was  hardly  any 
need  of  the  sun  at  all. 

Marvellous  were  the  clYects  of  the  moonlight 
on  the  rugged  ice.  Marvellous  were  the  sights 
witnessed  by  the  lads  as  they  took  their  daily 
runs  ashore  along  with  the  rest  of  the  crew ; 
for  rules  had  been  drawn  up  making  it  comjmlsory 
for  every  man  t j  t.  ■•  '  a  cei-ti^hi  amount  of  active 
exercise  each  day,   on  pain  of  punishment. 

But  there  have  been  many  books  of  Arctic 
travel  written,  and  the  sights  seen  up  bevond 
the  Arctic  Circle  are  almost  as  well  known  to 
■he  boys  of  to-day  as  are  the  common  objects 
of  the  sca-shorc.  There  is  no  need  to  tell  of 
them  here  and  now— perhaps  later  we  might 
be  able  to  speak  of  the  wonders  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis ;  of  the  mighty  showers  of  meteors  : 
of  the  strange  i)liosi)horesccnt  glow  that  seemed 
to  shine  from  the  ice  itself.  But  now  we  must 
go  on  with  the  construction  of  the  submarine  ; 
for  the  time  is  drawing  near  when  four  valiant 
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heroes  are  about  to  trust  their  lives  and  for- 
tuacs  to  that  small  craft,  and  venture  upon  a 
journey  .uch  as  might  liave  ai)i)alled  the  stoutest 
licart. 

The  submarine,   whicli  had  been  named   the 
Pwnccr  swiftly  took  shape.     Siie  was  a  beautiful 
craft,  almost  a  toy  as  she    stood    there    on    the 
rough  stocks  tlicy  had  built  for  her.     She  measured 
sixty  f(;et   from   stem   to  stern,   and  eleven   feet 
from  keel   to  conning   tower,   whilst  eleven   icct 
was  her  greatest  breadth.     She  was  shaj)ed  almost 
like  a  cigar  ;    and  was  built  of  nickel  steel   li.^ht 
and  tough,  capable  of  withstanding  almost  any 
rough  usa^e.     But  she  differed  from  the  majority 
of  submarmes  in   that   she   was   built   double- 
that  IS,  there  was  a  smaller  vessel  inside  the  lartrer 
one ;    and   between   the   two  Imlls-thouj-h   the 
engmeers  called  them  skins-was  a  space  some 
SIX    mches    across.     Presently,    when    the    sub- 
•nannc  was  ready  to  start  her  precarious  voyage 
lie   air   would    be    exhausted    from    this   space' 
leaving  practically  a  vacuum,  and  the  effect  o   this 
won  d    be    that    whatever    heat    was    generated 
inside   the    submarine    by    the   engine  ^and    the 
electrical   radiators,   would   be   retained   therein 
^xactly  after   the   faslnon   of   a   Thermos   flak' 

^rTnted  H   ?"  "^''^  "^  ''  '^'''''  ^^  ^-^-^for 

and  M     ^  •  ""^"?  f"^^  ^'°^^^  ^'  encountered, 
and  Mr^  Latimer  had  no  desire  for  a  submarin^ 

there  '"'"'"  '"^  ''^'^'  *^^^'  Pole-and  stop 

As  the  Pioneer   was  constructed  exclusively 
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lor  ])cace  and  not  for  war,  there  was  no  need 
to  devote  valuable  space  to  torpedoes  ;  thoiigli 
there  was  a  certain  provision  of  explosives  await- 
ing shipment  in  the  holds;  which  explosives 
It  was  hoped  would  come  in  useful  at  a  later  date, 
by  enabling  the  Pioneer's  crew  to  blast  a  way 
for  themselves  from  the  under-seas  to  the  surface 
of  the  ice  about  the  Pole. 

Internally,   the  craft   was   fitted    with   every 
imaginable  device  that  could  help  her  to  achieve 
her   object.     She   had   no   fewer   than    a   dozen 
compasses ;     and   each    one   of   these    had    been 
tested  and  retested  until  '>  was  practically  per- 
fect.    Of  course,  up  in  those  high  latitudes,  in 
the  near  neighbourhood   of    the   magnetic   pole, 
all  compasses  are  subject  to  much  greater  devia- 
tions and  variations  than  down  south  ;   but  the 
mariner's  compass  had  been  a  particular  study 
of    Mr.    Latimer's,    whilst    Dr.    Vyner    knew   as 
jnuch  of  the  subject  as  do  most  scientists.     The 
Entcyprise  was  further  north  than  the  magnetic 
pole    already,    and    the    course    steered    by    the 
Pioneer  in   her   venturesome  journey   would   be 
south   instead   of   north— as   the   needle   of   the 
compass  would  naturally  point  to  the  magnetic 
};ole   instead   of  to  the   true  geographical   pole. 
By  dint  of  a  system  of  careful  calculations,  worked 
out   to  the  minutest  fraction  of  a  second,   Mr. 
Latimer    knew    exactly    what    course    he    must 
steer  to  reach  the  Pole  ;  and  unless  some  tremend- 
ous obstacle  cropped  i:      ii  ]iis  track,  there  seemed 
a  fair  chance  of  his  ga    in\i  his  object— which  was 
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to  plant  the  British  Flag  at  a   spot  in  qo°  N 
Jititude. 

P>iit   the   compass   was   only   one   item-     bv 
thii  mstrament  it  was  possible  to  steer  a  safe 
course;    but  without  some  active  force  all  the 
steeiu.g  m  the  world  would  have  availed  them 
nothmg     Hence  the  neat  little  engine,   capable 
of  developmg  some  hundred  horse-power  •    which 
engine  m  its  turn  actuated  an  electrical'  engine 
winch   again   in    turn   drove   the  propeller   at   a 
tremendous  speed.     It  was  calculated   that   the 
Pioneer  could  be  driven  at  a  rate  of  about  ewht 
knots  per  hour,   so  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  her  to  run  almost  seventy  hours  under  water 
before  reaching  the  Pole.     After  that  she  would 
have  to  return  ;    so  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should    carry    a    large    store    of    petrol.       This 
fluid  was  to  be  placed  in  the  ballast  tanks    for 
economy  of  space;    and  as  fast  as  a  tank 'was 
emptied  of  the  fuel,   water  would   be  admitted 
to  keep   the   balance   correct.     But   what   with 
engmes.  ballast  tanks,  compressed  air  tanks,  and 
stores,    there    was    but    little    room    within    the 
vessel  for  human  beings,  and  at  the  most  only 
four  could  hope  to  make  the  journey. 

I  shall  go.  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Latimer, 
as  tlie  submanne  approached  completion  "  But 
1  dare  not  order  any  man  to  accompany  me, 
for  there  is,  without  doubt,  a  tremendous  risk 
or  our  never  returning  alive." 

Vvner^'"T'^°"  T^^    '°^"*    "'^    ^"'"    ^^^^    Dr. 
vyner        I  ve  always  said  that   I'd  die  hanpy 
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if  I  could  go  down  in  a  submarine  and  up  in 
an  airship  ;  and  if  I  go  with  you  I'll  be  ready 
to  die  half-happy,  at  all  events."  He  passed  it 
off  as  a  joke,  as  brave  men  will ;  but  he  knew 
quite  well  that  the  slightest  mistake  in  the  sub- 
marine's construction  might  easily  mean  the 
death  of  every  soul  aboard. 

Mr.  Latimer  shook  hands  with  his  trusty 
lieutenant,  and  his  voice  was  husky  with  deep 
feelings  as  he  replied  :  "My  dear  Vyner,  there 
isn't  a  man  in  all  the  world  I'd  rather  have  with 
me  than  you.  But — don't  you  owe  a  duty  to 
the  men  we  leave  behind  ?  You're  their  doctor, 
and  if  any  scurvy  should  come " 

"  Don't  worry  about  that,"  said  the  surgeon 
calmly.  "  I've  taken  old  Captain  Labby  into 
m'  confidence,  and  given  him  the  run  of  the 
surgery ;  he  knows  as  much  about  doctoring  as 
I  do  ;  and  he's  got  lots  of  nerve.  Before  we 
start  I'll  mix  up  great  bottles  of  every  kind  of 
medicine  he  could  possibly  want,  and  leave  him 
the  key — and  there  you  are.  Aboard  a  ship  like 
this,  Latimer,  a  surgeon  is  as  much  use  as  a 
brass  band — less,  perhaps." 

"  But  then — there  are  the  others  to  con- 
sider," said  the  explorer. 

The  two  boys  were  present  during  this  dis- 
cussion ;  now  they  started  forward  as  if  moved 
by  the  same  spring. 

"  You  promised  us  we  should  go,"  they  cried 
together. 

Mr.  Latimer's  face  grew  very  grave.    "  Think 
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of  the  danger,    boys,"    he   said.       "Think   that 
you  may  never  see  your  homes  again  !  " 

"Well,  if  we  see  the  North  Pole  we  can  do 
without  our  homes,  I  guess,"  said  Monro  quietly. 
"Say,  Uncle  Harry,  you  made  a  promise,  and 
I  guess  It's  a  white  man's  job  to  keep  that  promise 
—isn't  it  ?  " 

"Well,  well,  boys,  I  was  only  trying  you. 
Of  course,  I  intend  to  keep  my  promise  ;  but 
I  was  just  wondering  whether  now  the  critical 
moment  was  so  near,  you'd  funk  it.  It  isn't 
the  sort  of  adventure  to  appeal  to  most  men." 

"  Funk  it  !  "  cried  Harold.  "  We  aren't  of 
tlie  funking  kind,  pater.  We  came  up  here  with 
the  mtention  of  reaching  the  Pole  ;  and  so,  if 
you  don't  mind,   we'll  make  our  try." 

After  that  there  was  no  further  discussion 
as  to  who  should  make  up  the  Pioneer's  crew 
From  that  day  forward  Harold  busied  himself 
in  studymg  the  angines  of  the  craft,  under  the 
directions  of  the  chief  engineer,  and  by  the  time 
t he  expedition  was  ready  to  start  he  had  more 
than  a  working  knowledge  of  the  submarine's 
powerful  heart. 

The  work  went  forward  apace,  for  a  keen 
eiithusiasm  seemed  to  be  growing  up  aboard, 
i^very  man  worked  his  hardest,  and  by  the 
■niddle  of  November  the  Pioneer  was  almost 
ready  to  commence  her  journey.  It  may  well 
be  understood  that  in  two  hearts  at  least  of  the 
many  aboard  the  Enterprise  a  wild  exultation 
was  growing  up,     Monro  and  his  cousin  hardly 
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knew  liow  to  contain  tluniselvcs.  The  dream 
of  their  Hves  was  coming  to  fulfilment ;  they 
were  going  to  set  their  feet  where  as  yet  no 
human  feet  had  ever  trod.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  they  forgot  their  hardships  ?  For  the  hard- 
ships were  growing  now,  as  the  cold  increased. 
Tliey  were  bojs  of  a  high  courage  ;  they  were 
embarking  on  an  adventure  that  promised  to 
live  in  histor\'.  Everything  pointed  to  a  i)rosi)ect 
of  almost  aj^palling  danger,  but  tliey  car(;d 
nothing  for  the  perils  that  nmst  beset  their  every 
path.  They  lost  sight  of  drawbacks  and  dis- 
comforts, looking  forward  with  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  arriving  at  the  Pole  itself. 

"  We'll  take  a  short  trial  trij),  just  to  see 
that  everything's  in  order,"  said  Mr.  Latimer, 
on  the  day  when  the  Pioneer  was  rejiortcid  as 
being  ready.  "  It  won't  do  to  undertake  such 
a  voyage  as  we  contemplate  without  knowing 
something  about  the  craft." 

After  that  pronouncement  the  excitement 
grew  immeasurably.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hours 
were  too  short  for  the  vast  wealth  of  delirium 
they  contained ;  time  after  time  did  the  two 
lads  pinch  themselves  hard  tc  make  sure  they 
were  not  dreaming.  But  after  one  such  pinch, 
wiicn  his  arm  felt  as  if  it  were  black  and  blue 
to  the  shoulder,  Monro  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  everything  was  real  ;  and  that  the  voyage 
was  about  to  come  off — it  was  no  dream. 

It  was  in  the  last  week  of  November  that 
the    Pioneer   was   launched,    and    her    launching 
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was  a  momentous  affair.     The  Enterprise  carried 
a  stout  sj^ar  on  lier  deck  ;    tliis  spar  was  --^T^ed 
up  on   the  mainmast,  and  so  stayed  by  nii;-nty 
hawsers   as    to   become   capable   of   bearing   any 
weight.     Shac  les    were    bolted    into    the    sub- 
marine's hull ;    the  shed  was  dismantled  on  the 
starboard  side;    a  gigantic  tackle  was  fixed  to 
tlie   Pioneers   bow,    and    another    to   her    stern 
When  all  was  in  readiness  the  crew  set  to  work 
to  excavate   an    opening   in    the    ice   alongside  • 
an   opening   big   enough    to    form    a    temporary 
dock  for  the  little  craft.     By  dint  of  using  judicious 
ciiarges   of   explosives   it    was   no    very   difficult 
matter  to  open  out  such  a  dock,  and  presently 
everythmg  was  ready.     There  was  a  clatier  of 
steam-wmches  driven  at  their  hardest,  little  by 
httle  the  Pioneer  rose  clear  of  the  deck,  swung 
outboard    and    was    lowered    delicately    to    the 
water.     There  she  floated,  with  only  her  conning- 
tower   appearmg   above   the   surface;     and— she 
was  ready  for  the  venture. 
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"  Keep  tlie  ice   clear   from   this  hole,"   shouted 
Mr.  Latimer  to  Captain  Labby. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir.     Good  luck  go  with  you." 
The  exj)lorer  put  his  head  down  as  a  hearty 
cheer  burst   out   from   the  assembled  crew,   and 
drew  the  cover  of  the  conning-tower  down  after 
him.     All    was    in    readiness    for    a    start ;     the 
engines   were    throbbing    with    a    splendid    note 
of    power.      Harold    stood   ready,    one    hand   on 
the  clutch  that  should  throw  the  whirling  shaft 
into   engagement    with    the   screw — waited   until 
his    father    shouted    "  Go    ahead !  "     and    then, 
with  a  single  turn  of  the  wrist,   the  submarine 
was   set   in    motion.     Mr.    Latimer   took   up   his 
post    in    the   conning-tower,   with   Monro   at   his 
side  ;     and   peered   out   of   the   narrow   windows 
of   toughened   glass.     On   the   very   bow   of  the 
Pioneer  was   a   powerful   searchlight   which   was 
actuated  by  a  battery  inside  the  hull  ;  this  searcli- 
light  was  shaded  aft,  so  as  not  to  blind  observers  ; 
but  it  threw  a   mighty   light    forward,  revealing 
every  detail  plainly  to  the  watching  eyes. 

Down  went  the  vessel,  sinking  gracefully  by 
the  head,  until  she  was  completely  submerged. 
Her  interior  was  lit  up  by  a   few  incandescent 
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lamps,  but  all  about  her  was  the  grim  darkness 
of  the  under-seas.  An  uncanny  feeling  trans- 
mitted itself  to  every  soul  on  board  as  the  ship 
tilted  forward  evenly ;  periiaps  they  would  never 
taste  the  open  air  of  lieaven  again.  But  it  was 
no  time  for  fears — Harold  at  the  engines  stood 
ready  for  the  word  that  should  send  the  ship 
forward  like  an  arrow ;  Monro  stood  at  the 
wheel,  watching  every  motion  of  his  uncle's 
fingers. 

"  Go  ahead ! "  said  Mr.  Latimer,  and  the 
Pioneer  thrilled  with  speed.  Forward  she  flashed, 
right  under  that  Polar  ice — diving  deeper  at  every 
forward  stride — unt'^  there  remained  no  possi- 
bility of  her  back  suffering  from  contact  with 
the  under-surface  of  the  frozen  covering  to  the 
sea. 

"  She's  doing  all  I  expected  of  her,"  said  Mr. 
Latimer  to  Dr.  Vyner,  who  was  seated  near  at 
liand,  regulating  the  air-pressure  from  the  tanks. 
"  If  she  can  keep  this  up  for  a  week  we've  done 
our  worlc 

Monro  steered  deftly,  yet  kept  an  eye  on  the 
glass  port  in  front  of  him  *'  and,  peering  keenly, 
he  was  able  to  make  out  some  httle  of  his  sur- 
roundings. It  was  a  wonderful  sight.  High' 
above  was  a  whitish  sheen  that  told  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ice  ;  all  about  was  a  dull  green — 
the  Polar  sea.  Vast  unsightly  shapes  flitted  to 
and  fro  ;  once  a  monster,  like  nothing  the  lad 
had  ever  seen  in  his  life,  swam  easily  towards 
the  submarine   and   peered   curiously  in    at    the 
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ports,   its   huge  eyes  staring  weirdly   right   into 
Monro's.     For    a    moment    a    strange    h'ciing   of 
f»iar  came   to  the  lad's   lieart.     It   seemed   as  it 
tiie  gajnng  moutli  revealed  below  tin;  e>'es  must 
mevitably    swallow    the    entire    craft;    "hue    the 
glass    was    so    constructed    as    to    magnify   con- 
siderably, and  in  reality  the  great  skate— for  a 
skate   It   was— was   only   as   big   as   a   fair-sized 
dnnng-table.     But    it    was    a    belligerent    skate, 
and  did  not  welcome  the  presence  of  this  round 
monster  with   the   single   flashing  eye.     It  ga\e 
a  swift  fiick  of  its  tail  and  swam  forward  lik(' 
a    torpedo;     turning,    it    charged    right    at    the 
Pioneer's  bow. 

"Give  her  full  speed,  Harold!"  cried  Mr 
Latimer.     "  Mind  your  helm,  Monro  !  " 

There  was  a  dull  shock,  the  submarine  reeled 
a  little,  steadied,  and  pieces  of  the  skate  ros." 
about  the  conning-tower,  whilst  a  faint  red 
tinge  grew  up  in  the  water  about. 

"He's  had  his  gruel."  said  the  explorer. 
Ihe  Pioneer  went  forward  without  injury,  and, 
as  if  the  lesson  had  proved  salutary,  none  of 
the  otlier  strange  denizens  of  the  deep  offered 
any  molestation  for  half  an  hour.  Sharks  flitted 
past,  gazing  out  of  cruel  eyes  at  tliis  new  mon- 
ster ;  but  they  were  too  cowardly  to  attem])t 
any  attack.  They  flitted  away  with  flickering 
tails,  and  returned  with  other  sharks,  all  of 
which  took  up  positions  near  to  the  submarine 
and  swam  on  resolutely,  keeping  it  companN 
like  an  escort. 
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It  was  all  too  eerie  for  words.  It  was  as  if 
the  ship  floated  in  anotiier  world  altogether. 
Nothing  below  here  was  like  anything  they  Juid 
seen  above.  In  j)lace  of  tht:  vast  and  bljjuling 
expanse  of  wiiitcMiess  that  had  met  their  (;ycs 
for  week  after  week  was  now  a  cool  and  refresh- 
ing green  ;  instead  of  flying  clouds  of  ptarmigan 
and  eider  duck  winging  their  way  to  the  south, 
were  now  shoals  of  the  most  remarkable  fish. 
And  all  tlie  time  the  steady  pulsation  of 
the  engine  sounded  like  the  beating  of  a 
mighty  heart,  speaking  of  resolve  and  high 
endeavour. 

By  means  of  a  lever  it  was  })ossible  so  to 
alter  the  position  of  the  searchlight  in  the  bow 
that  it  threw  its  light  upward  as  well  as  for- 
ward, and  by  so  doing  the  under-surface  of  the 
ice  was  brouglit  plainly  into  view.  The  Pioneer 
was  not  fitted  with  a  periscoi)e,  as  are  ordinary 
submarines,  because  such  an  invention  would 
have  been  worse  than  useless.  But  through 
the  bull's-eyes  of  the  conning-tower  it  was  possible 
to  see  plainly;'  whilst  at  the  extreme  summit 
of  the  conning-tower  was  a  simi)le  contrivance 
which  caused  a  bell  to  ring  so  soon  as  the  sub- 
marine rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  endanger 
her  safety  against  the  ice. 

Wonder  added  itself  to  wonder— the  ragged 
underside  of  the  ice  was  covered  with  great 
boulders  of  rock,  with  strange  tangles  of  seaweed, 
m  amongst  which  lurked  other  monsters,  1  npossi- 
ble   of   classification.     There    were   long   sinuous 
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bodies  floating  out  at  strange  angles  from  deep 
cavities,  as  if  tlie  original  sea-serpent  liad  tai<en 
refuge  in  some  under-sea  cavern,  leaving  only 
its  tail  protruding.  Tiiere  were  squat  brutes 
with  mny  arms— large  cuttlefish  these— tl  ir 
dull  eyes  glowing  with  some  strange  uneartiily 
light.  Giant  crabs  clung  to  the  roughnesses 
here  and  there,  and  through  all  this  amazing 
revelation  of  a  teeming  life  even  here  almost 
beneath  the  Pole,  the  Pioneer  went  forward 
resolutely. 

"  If  only  we  had  provisioned  her,  we  might 
have  made  the  dash  straightway,"  said  Dr. 
Vyner.  "  She's  working  Hke  a  charm."  As  ho 
spoke  tlie  words  there  came  a  jarring  clatter  from 
aft  ;  the  steady  beat  of  the  engines  stopped 
suddenly  ;  the  submarine  gave  a  queer  lurching 
heave,  and  became  stationary.  They  heard  Harold 
jugglhig  with  levers;  presently  they  heard  his 
voice  : 

"  Something's  gone  wrong  with  the  engines, 
pater  ;    I  can't  get  them  to  move." 

It  was  a  moment  to  make  the  stoutest  blanch, 
to  make  the  toughest  heart  quail  with  fear. 
They  were  under  ice  that  was  nowhere  less  t,han 
forty  feet  thick  ;  much  of  it  was  probably  nearer 
a  hundred  feet  ;  ice  that  had  been  frozen  for 
centuries.  To  rise  to  the  surface  was  impossible  ; 
and  the  submarine  was  useless — something  awful 
had  happened,  something  that  they  could  not 
understand.  It  looked  as  if  there  was  notliing 
left   save  to   wait   for   death  with  what  courage 
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they  might  command.  But  they  were  not  of 
the  stamp  to  wait  idly  for  death  so  long  as  there 
was  the  slight(!st  i)0ssibility  of  esca})c. 

"  The  cranks  jammed  all  of  a  sudden,"  said 
Harold,  who  had  detached  a  light  and  was  examin- 
ing the   bowels   of   his   engine   carefully.     There 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  likely  to  cause  the  stop- 
page, but  though  they  turned  and  twisted,  though 
they  iiovc  and  strained,  nothing  would  start  the 
engines  again.     Mr.  Latimer  looked  at  Dr.  Vyner, 
and   despite    his   efforts   his   face    turned    white. 
Monro  still  stood  at  the  wheel,   from  which  he 
lad    never    moved  ;     but    his    straining    nerves 
caught  the  suspense  that  hung  about  the  ship  ; 
and  try  as  he  would,   he  could  not  light  down 
the    heavy    sense    of    danger.     Now    that    the 
Pioneer  was  stopped   the   fish   swimming   about 
her  became  bolder  ;    they  swam  defiantly  at  the 
strange    object,    and    butted    with    their    heads 
until  the   fabric   shook   strongly ;     but   all   they 
gained   for    their   pains   was    a    headache ;     and 
after  a  while   they  desisted   from   their   efforts. 
Still  the  engines  would  not  start ;    the  position 
was  growing  more  dangerous  every  minute.  Unless 
something  could   be  done  it   seemed   that   they 
were  doomed   to   an   awful   death.     As  long   as 
the  air  held  out  they  might  manage  to  endure  ; 
but  because  this  was  only  a  short  trial  trip  Mr. 
Latimer  had  not  tiv>ubled  to  charge  all  the  com- 
pressed air  tanks  to  their  full  capacity.     There 
was  enough  air  to  last  them  for  a  day  and  a 
night,  but  after  that — only  deatli  remained. 
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A  su< Nhn  u.I.I  cry  from  Monn,.  a.ul  Mr 
'"'it-mr  Hew  to  the  co„ning-tow.:r  thinki.u^  tl.at 
so.m-  .Ir.  ,,-sra  moMst.r  w;,s  al,o„t  to  attack  tl.nn 
'"t  It  was  not  that  which  had  drawn  the  cry 
';■-"  th.  lad's  h-,,s.  He-  was  pointing  with  ' 
shaky  linK.T  to  a  point  on  the  starboard  bow 
^r.  a  faint  sheen  hghtened   the  green  of  the: 

"  There  must  be  a  hole  in  tlie  ice  "  he  siid 
weakly.  "  I  looked  back  as  we  Ic-ft  Ihe  Enkr- 
/'m..    and   there   was  a  sheen  just   like   that   i„ 

"''C    SCO.. 

hoar    1>.        Now.   ,f  wo  can   manage   to  get   so 
far  the.e  s  a  chance  of  salvation  yet.     Once  wc.'n^ 

hearll!:"'"    '''"  '''  """^  ''''^'^'  ^^'''  ^^^  ""'^^^  ^^^^^ 

en""" 'm'  l^'^f  *^''  accumulators  with  cxtren)e 
care.        I   thmk  we  nught   manage  to  kec.)  her 

n^f  •  f.  ."'^   ^''^'    ^"*    ^^^'^    better   put 

out  every  light.  '  ' 

They   had    already   extinguished    the   search- 
ligl  t      they  needed  every  unit  of  electricity  they 
could    command.     So    in    grim    darkness    within 
and  gnmmer  darkness  without,  the  Pionc.r  began 
to    jnove    forward    very    gingerlv.     She    seeined 
hardly  to  crawl  ;    the  power  in  the  accumulators 
was  so  nearly  exhausted  that  the  propeller  flapped 
the  water  as  languidly  as  the  wing  of  a  dying  b  rd 
But  gradually  the  lununous  pat?h  drew  nearer 
It  broadened  j)erceptibly,  ,t  grew  brighter.     Inch 
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by  inch — with  many  a  faltcrini^  pause — the 
Pioneer  stole  on  ;.  and  those  on  board  h(  hi  lh»  ir 
breaths.  VVouhl  she  inanaj^'e  it  ?  was  the  <|nes- 
tion  in  every  heart  ;  would  she  stop  diad  before 
she  reached  the  centre  of  that  mild  t;low  that 
stood  for  life  and  everythiuf;  dear  ? 

Three  times  she  stoj)i)ed,  and  three  times 
Harold  coaxed  another  fluttering  hvxii  from  the 
propeller.  They  could  not  S(ie  cacli  other's  face; ; 
which  was  j)erhaps  as  well  ;  but  twice  Monro 
fiJt  his  uncle  reach  uj>  and  wij)e  the  damp  swc  at 
from  his  forehead.  The  lad  was  in  a  (piiver 
himself;  his  bones  seemed  to  have  turned  to 
water— but  he  steered  deftly,  using  every  atom 
of  his  skill. 

"  Lift  her !  "  suddenly  cried  Mr.  Latimer, 
and  Dr.  Vyncr  turned  the  compressed  air  into 
the  ballast  tanks.  Up  shot  the  Pioneer,  uj) 
and  up  ;  there  was  a  grating  shock ;  a  sliding  rush  ; 
and  the  eyes  that  had  previously  seen  only  a  dense 
greenness,  now  saw  a  strange  whiteness  flash 
downwards  past  them.  A  shout  of  triumph  from 
Monro— he  could  not  have  kept  it  back  had 
he  been  under  sentence  of  death— and  the  sub- 
marine's conning-tower  emerged  into  the  ])ure 
air  ;  they  saw  the  luminous  glow  of  the  Northern 
stars  lighting  their  surroundings  brightly. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  throw  back 
the  scuttle  that  gave  egress  from  the  conning- 
tower  :  and  once  it  was  open  Mr.  Latimer  took 
a  long  look  around. 

"  This  is  simply  providential,"  he  said  rever- 
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ently.  "  We  are  lying  in  an  open  space— quite 
a  large  pond,  in  fact.  I  don't  pretend  to  know 
how  It  got  here— perhaps  a  warm  current  has 
caused  it,  so  that  the  ice  cannot  form.  But 
however  it  was  caused  it  has  undoubtedly  saved 
our  lives." 

"  We'll  set  to  work  now  and  see  if  we  can't 
repair  this  engine."   said  Harold.     It  was  very 
cold;     colder   on    the    surface    than    under   the 
sea,  but  in  spite  of  that  fact  they  turned  to  at 
once.     They  had  brought  oil  lamps  with  them  as 
a  reserve  of  light ;    soon  a  couple  of  these  were 
burnmg  brightly  ;  and  Harold  was  busy  stripping 
the  engmes,  calling  on  all  his  skill.     Now  that 
they  knew  they  were  safe  for  the  time  being,  they 
could  work  coolly,  there  was  no  need  for  frenzied 
endeavour;     and   after   an   hour  of   steady  toil 
Harold  was  able  to  pronounce  the  engines  ready 
for  work. 

"At   least,   I   think   so,"   he   said.     "It   all 
depends  on  the  trial." 

With  a  swiftly  indrawn  breath,  he  opened 
the  throttle.  At  once  the  steady  pulsation  com- 
menced ;  the  engines  beat  as  resolutely  as  ever. 
When  the  clutches  were  engaged  the  Pioneer 
travelled  easily  to  the  limits  of  her  natural  dock. 
They  tried  and  tried  again  and  again,  stopping 
the  engine  suddenly  and  starting  it  as  suddenly 
—nothing  happened.  Under  any  circumstances 
the  engines  worked  well,  and  when  the  unanimous 
verdict  was  given,  that  it  was  safe  to  make  a 
fresh  start,  Harold  held  out  his  hand.     In  it  was 
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a  strip  of  metal,  bent  and  twisted  out  of  all 
recognition. 

"  I  found  that  jammed  in  the  main  bearing, 
pater,"  he  said.  "  I  wonder  how  it  got  there  ? 
It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  placed  so  that  it  would 
gradually  work  its  way  down,  and  then  jam  ; 
not  so  that  it  would  jam  at  once." 

"It  must  have  been  carelessness  on  th^ 
part  of  one  of  the  engineers,"  said  the  explorer 
slowly.  But  he  was  thinking  of  the  cut  topsail- 
sheet  ;  and  a  great  unrest  was  growing  up  in 
his  soul. 

"  I  don't  want  to  frighten  the  boys,"  he  said 
aside  to  Vyner,  "  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  there 
were  some  treachery  surrounding  us.  We  must 
set  Labby  on  his  guard — and  we  must  be  on 
guard  ourselves." 

They  hesitated  many  times  before  committing 
their  fortunes  to  the  deep  again  ;  Mr.  Latimer 
even  went  the  length  of  offering  his  companions 
an  alternative. 

"  If  you've  the  slightest  reason  to  believe 
any  harm  might  come  of  our  attempt,"  he  said, 
"  we'll  leave  the  submarine  here  and  trek  back 
to  the  ship  over  the  ice." 

But  Vyner  voiced  the  opinion  of  all  when 
he  said  :  "  Seeing  that  we're  going  to  the  Pole 
in  this  craft,  we  might  as  well  get  accustomed 
to  her  tricks." 

Finally,  they  drew  the  cover  of  the  conning- 
tower  over  them,  and  the  engines  were  started 
afresh.    Water  was  admitted  to  the  ballast  tanks ; 
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the  submarine  dived  slowly ;  went  deeper — the 
searchlight  blazed  out,  and  she  darted  gallantly 
away  from  the  opening, 

Mr.  Latimer  gave  a  course  to  Monro.  "  Steer 
straight  for  the  ship,"  he  said,  and  the  Pioneer 
throbbed  her  way  back  along  the  line  she  had 
travelled  before. 

The  engines  worked  like  a  charm  ;  their  beat 
was  as  steady  as  that  of  a  well-found  human 
heart.  So  that  in  no  great  time  they  saw  again 
the  luminosity  that  told  them  of  the  nearness 
of  the  Enterprise,  and  within  a  few  minutes  more 
they  had  reached  the  safe  shelter  of  the  parent 
ship. 

"Heave  the  Pioneer  on  board,"  said  Mr. 
Latimer ;  "  we  won't  run  any  risks  with  her. 
Captain  Labby,  be  good  enough  to  come  to  my 
room." 

That  night  Harold  and  Monro  slipped  along 
the  decks  at  about  ten  o'clock  and  climbed 
noiselessly  to  the  conning-tower  of  the  sub- 
marine. Each  lad  had  a  revolver  in  his  pocket ; 
and  they  slept  that  night  beside  the  engines, 
lest  any  dastardly  attempt  should  be  made  to 
deter  the  projected  start  for  the  Pole.  But 
nothing  happened.  Whoever  had  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  damage  made  no  further  attempt  to 
cripple  the  submarine ;  perhaps  the  scoundrel 
thought  that  the  work  he  had  already  done  would 
assert  itself  in  time.  Each  of  the  four  had  sworn 
to  keep  the  matter  secret,  in  the  hope  that  the 
traitor    would    betray    himself.     With    the    sole 
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exception  of  the  skipper,  not  a  man  had  been 
taken  into  their  confidence.  But  both  the  lads 
were  thinking  of  the  same  man  that  night — 
thinking  of  the  second  mate. 

Morning  came — or,  rather,  the  hour  of  morn- 
ing came  ;  and  the  ship  wakened  to  hfe.  Like 
sliadows  the  lads  slipped  down  to  their  room, 
after  sealing  the  lid  of  the  conning-towcr, 
and  both  listened  intently  outside  the  door  of 
the  second  mate's  cabin.  But  beyond  the  officer's 
ev<!n  breathing  they  heard  nothing.  Later  in 
the  morning  Harold  took  the  chief  engineer  into 
tlie  Iiull  of  the  .'.^ioneer,  where  the  lad  explained 
just  enough  to  show  that  something  had  gone 
wrong.  Together  the  two  completely  overhauled 
the  working  parts,  until  the  chief  swore  that  the 
vw^mc  was  fit  to  drive  the  vessel  half  round  the 
world. 
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CHAPTER   XI 

THE   FIRST  ATTEMPT — UNDER  THE   ICE 

"  Good-bye,  Captain  Labby.  Good-bye,  men. 
Keep  the  ice-dock  open,  and  don't  get  into  any 
sort  of  mischief  whilst  we're  away.  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson,  I  shall  look  to  you  to  keep  a  light 
burning  above  the  hole,  to  guide  us  back  to  the 
ship." 

"  Ye  can  trust  me  as  ye'd  trust  yourself, 
sir." 

They  were  about  to  start  on  their  daring 
dash  at  last.  The  submarine  had  made  another 
trial  trip,  during  which  nothing  had  happened 
out  of  the  ordinary.  She  was  provisioned  for  a 
lengthy  voyage;  every  tank  was  full  of  petrol; 
she  carried  enough  compressed  air  to  keep 
her  crew  alive  for  over  a  week.  Also,  she 
had  a  small  but  choice  selection  of  explosives, 
which  might  come  in  handy  to  blow  a  way  to 
the  surface  in  case  of  any  mishap ;  and  in  a 
safe  place  Mr.  Latimer  had  stowed  a  couple 
of  cylinders  containing  records  which  he  hoped 
and  intended  to  deposit  on  the  North  Pole,  to 
show  all  new-comers  that  he  was  the  first  man 
to  tread  on  that  mystic  spot. 

"  Good-bye,  Chips.  Mind  I'm  not  saying  any- 
thing that  might  be  a  libel,  but  you  would  do 
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well  to  keep  your  eye  on  the  second  mate.  He'll 
stand  a  lot  of  watching."  Harold  looked  mean- 
ingly into  the  carpenter's  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and 
Ciiips  rubbed  his  hands  on  his  trousers. 

"  I'll  watch  him  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse, 
laddie.  I've  got  een  in  ma  heid,  ma  son  ;  I 
ken  fine  there's  something  happened  by-ordinar'. 
Gin  I  hae  sae  much  as  a  wee  thocht  tae  hang  a 
suspeecion  on,  I'll  hang  it,  ay,  as  sure's  ma  name's 
Macfie.  Yon  sliarger's  no  freend  o'  mine,  an'  I'd 
lo'e  tae  catch  him  trippin'." 

Tiic  four  adventurers  took  their  places  in  the 
Pioneer,  wiiich  was  already  afloat.     Harold  gave 
Ills  pet  engines  a  final  trial,  and  heard  the  low, 
clear  note  of  perfection  that  told  him  they  were 
working  as  sweetly  as  engines  could  ;   Mr.  Latimer 
drew  down  the  cover  of  the  conning-tower.  the 
two  ballast  tanks  that  enabled  the  ship  to  di\e 
were    filled,    and    aw^ay    the    expedition    started 
Nortliward  Ho  !     Wliat  would  be  its  fate  ?   Would 
they  find  a  grave  in  those  seas  that  fringe  the  Pole? 
Would  those  who  watched  the  dome  of  the  sub- 
niaiino  disappear  from  view  wait  on  in  hopeless 
suspense  for  months,  perliaps  for  years,  and  never 
s.;o  that  ugly  object  reappear?     Four  men  were 
taknig  their  lives  in  their  hands  in  the  endeavour 
to  make  liistory ;   yes,  four  men,  for  the  two  boys 
had    taken    on    brevet    manhood,    as    well    they 
deserved   to   do.     Tliey   were   as   ready   to   face 
the  dangers  of  the  under-seas  as  ever  was  grown 
man  ;    they  .    ognised  no  thought   of    fear,    all 
they   cared   was  that  the  adventure  should   be 
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carried  through  successtully,  and  then— well,  th(-y 
hardly  troubled  to  think  of  the  afterwards.  So 
long  as  tliey  were  in  at  the  death  that  would 
be  enough  for  them. 

There  was  a  strange  silence  in  the  interior 
of  the  Pioneer  as  she  slid  smoothly  forward  under 
tlie  ice.  Beyond  the  pulsations  of  the  engines, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  heard,  save  for  the  slight 
hiss  of  escaping  air  from  the  compressed  air  tanks. 
Tlie  foul  gases  of  the  interior  were  allowed 
to  escape  by  means  of  a  cunning  arrangement 
of  valves.  In  the  interval  that  had  elai)scd 
between  the  first  trial  trip  and  this  venture. 
Dr.  Vyner  and  the  chief  engineer  had  constructed 
between  them  a  contrivance  that  regulated  the 
outflow  of  air  to  a  nicety,  so  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  S'lbmarine  was  constantly  pure  and  breath- 
able. 

Ahead  of  the  Pioneer  streamed  a  constant 
blaze  of  white  light,  like  a  beacon  drawing  lior 
forward  resolutely  to  an  appointed  goal.  But 
beyond  that  steady  shaft  of  radiance  there  was 
nothing— only  the  dull  green  darkness  of  the 
ice-covered  waters.  By  this  time,  however,  ail 
four  of  the  explorers  had  grown  accustomed  to 
the  unusual  sensation  of  being  far  under  the 
sea's  surface  ;  the  feeling  of  ever-present  danger 
had  worn  off.  They  laughed  and  joked  together 
like  four  children  ;  and  but  for  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  vessel  that  was  to  be  their  home  for  a 
possible  week  or  more,  they  would  have  sky- 
larked with  the  best. 
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"  Mind  you,"  said  Mr.  Latimer  in  an  inc-rval, 
"  we're  trying  a  very  big  thing.  We  have  no 
proof  that  we  shall  succeed  ;  in  fact,  the  more 
I  think  of  it  the  more  disposed  I  am  to  think 
tliat  we  might  fail." 

"  Come,  come,"  interrupted  Dr.  Vyner ; 
"  that's  no  way  for  an  explorer  to  speak.  Why, 
Latimer,  think  we've  succeeded  already,  and 
we're  bound  to  command  success.  Well  begun 
is  lialf  done,  and  goodness  knows  we've  begun 
well  enough." 

"  Yes,  I'll  admit  that.  But  I'm  leader  of 
this  expedition,  and  everything  depends  on  my 
theories.  Now,  I've  got  a  theory  that  between 
here  and  the  North  Pole  lies  nothing  but  ice- 
covered  water,  with  perhaps  an  open  stretch  of 
sea  round  about  the  Pole.  But,  on  the  other 
Iiand,  what  if  there  is  a  great  Polar  continent  ? 
What  if  we  get  so  far  and  find  ourselves  unable 
to  go  farther  ?  Then— well,  we'll  treat  the  emer- 
gencies as  they  arise.  We  won't  despair;  but 
I'm  just  a  trifle  nervous,  you  know.  Failure 
means  my  ruin— absolutely.  So  we  won't  fail 
— eh,  boys  ?  " 

"That's  th^  way  to  talk."  said  the  surgeon 
gleefully.     "And  now  I  vote  we  take  a  meal." 

They  were  compelled  to  eat  as  best  they 
could.  To  cook  in  any  great  style  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  most  they  could  do  was  to 
brew  a  pot  of  tea  or  coffee  on  the  electric  hot- 
plate that  the  chief  engineer  had  fitted;  and 
with  tins  and   a  tin   of  meat  and  some  ship's 
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biscuit,  they  had  to  rest  content.     They  carried 
a  small  store  of  brandy  with  thcni,  only  to  be 
used    in    cases    of    emergency ;'    but  despite  i\\v 
plainness  of  the  fare  and  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon   its  consumption,    they   ate   right   heartily, 
and   talked   together  most   cheerfully.     A   s])irit 
of  optimism   grew   up   about   them   as   the  day 
wore  on.     They  had  nothing  to  guide  them  as 
to  the  state  of  the  hours  beyond  the  beautiful 
chronometer  which   formed   a  part   of  the  sub- 
marine's  equipment ;     they    had    not    even    tlu: 
faint  twilight  that  hung  over  the  south   for  an 
hour  or  two  every  day,   when   the  sun   reached 
its  highest   })oint.     To  keep  going  satisfactorily 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  split  up  into  watches  ; 
Mr.    Latimer   and   Monro   took   one   watch.   Dr. 
Vyner  and  Harold  took  the  other.     By  this  time 
it  had  become  possible  to  leave  the  engine  to 
its  own   devices   in   a   great   measure;     beyond 
occasional    attention    the    machinery    ran    itself, 
but  it  was  necessary  for  one  man  always  to  steer 
and  keep  a  look-out. 

The  first  stages  of  this  memorable  voyage 
were  very  similar  to  those  described  during  the 
trial  trip.  That  is  to  say,  numerous  big  fish 
swam  inquiringly  alongside  and  poked  their 
distorted  noses  against  th2  glass  windows  of 
the  conning-tower.  Now  and  then  some  finny 
giant  would  try  its  strength  against  this  racing 
monstrosity  that  had  come  to  disturb  its  soli- 
tudes, but  invariably  the  result  was  the  same 
— the  Pioneer  was  not  disposed  to  pause  for  such 
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trifling  obstacles.  Occasionally  the  bell  that  con- 
nected with  the  depth-recording  apparatus  would 
ring  warningly,  and  then  it  was  necessary  to 
allow  a  little  more  water  to  enter  the  ballast 
tanks,  lest  the  summit  of  the  submarine  should 
come  in  contact  with  low-lying  projections  of  ice. 
But  so  carefully  was  the  vessel  navigated  that 
such  ringings  were  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  The  clear  ray  from  the  searchlight, 
thrown  slightly  upwards,  revealed  every  obstacle 
as  it  was  approached,  and  so  there  was  every  pros- 
pect of  a  successful  termination  to  the  hazardous 
voyage.  But  Mr.  Latimer  could  not  sleep  that 
first  night.  If  his  theory  proved  to  be  false, 
nothing  but  failure  could  await  them,  and  failure 
meant— no ;  he  dared  not  think  what  failure 
meant. 

On  and  ever  on,  cleaving  a  sure  path  to  the 
north,  the  Pioneer  went  gallantly ;  and  as  the 
smooth  throb  of  her  engines  never  faltered,  the 
hearts  of  all  on  board  grew  high  and  light  with 
hope.  They  said  the  path  to  the  Pole  was  open, 
and  they  were  sure  of  success. 

It  was  shortly  after  midnight  that  Harold 
and  Dr.  Vyner  took  over  the  watch.  Monro 
was  oiling  the  engine  when  Harold  reheved  him ; 
he  yawned  sleepily.  They  said  little,  and  almost 
as  httle  was  said  in  the  conning-tower  where 
Vyner  relieved  Mr.  Latimer. 

"  I  haven't  seen  anything  worth  speaking 
of,"  said  the  leader  of  the  expedition.  "  It  has 
grown  a  little  colder,  but  that  is  all.      Yalioo ! 
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but  it  takes  it  out  of  a  man  this  constant 
staring  ahead.  You  atul  Harold  had  bctt.ir 
halve  the  look-out.  You'll  liiul  it  less  vveariii.' 
that  way."  "^ 

He  bent  over  the  eomj)ass  and  e.xaniined  it 
carefully— it  swung  immediately  below  the  look- 
out ports  in  the  front  of  tlu;  tower.     Tlu;  Pionec/s 
head    was    pointing    almost    tlue    South—as    was 
only  natural,  for  the  magnetic  poh;  was  far  astern. 
Mr.    Latimer   smiled    in    a    well-pleased    fashion, 
and  climbed  out  of  the  eyrie.     Then  \\v  bumlled 
liimself  into  his  blankets,  and  attempted  to  sku  p. 
All  in  vain  ;    try  as  he  would  visions  of  failun 
troubled  him.     He  heard  the  even  breathing  of 
Monro,   close   beside   him.     The   lad   had   sinij^ly 
rolled    over    and    gone    to    sleep    instanter— Mi. 
Latimer   envied    his    nephew    his    freedom    from 
care.     There  were  so  many  things  to  cause  the 
explorer   worry;     apart   from    the   possibility  of 
failure    there    was    always    the    knowledge    that 
three  other  lives  beside  his  own  were  in  his  care . 
He  closed  his  eyes,  and  tried  to  fight  down  thv 
depression    of   his  senses,   hstened   to  the  ehiig- 
chug  of  the  engines,  the  shglit  hiss  from  the  air 
valves.    Then  he  began  to  doze  off,  just  as  Harold 
left  the  machinery  and  went  into  the  connini;- 
tower  to  relieve  the  surgeon.     Dr.  Vyner  seatal 
himself   beside   the   engine— Mr.    Latimer   felt   a 
drowsiness  creep  over  him. 

There  was  a  sudden  shivering  shock,  tlie 
Pioneer  seemed  to  spin  round  on  her  axis,  she 
lifted  her  bow  high  until  she  seemed  to  be  stinid- 
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ing  on  her  screws  ;  tlion,  as  lu-r  nose  struck  the 
ice  above  she  fell  back  with  a  crash,  lifted  once 
more,  and  spun  like  a  cork. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  end  of  things  had  coni(>. 
What  had  happened  ?  Had  the  submarine  run 
her  nose  into  some  vast  berg  lying  deep  below 
the  ice-level  ;  had  she  been  caught  up  by  a  sub- 
nuirine  volcano  and  made  into  a  toy?  Instinc- 
tively Mr.  Latimer  sprang  to  the  conning-tower, 
iuid  peered  forth  ;  notliing  was  to  be  seen  save 
disturbed  water.  Dr.  Vyncr  had  shut  the  throttle 
us  the  first  siiock  came  ;  Monro  had  roused  and 
was  staring  open-mouthed  about  him. 

"  I  saw  nothing,"  gasi)ed  Harold,  watching 
the  swinging  compass  card  fascinatedly.  "It 
came  without  any  warning.  Look,  pater,  there's 
nothing  to  be  seen." 

He  pointed  out  through  the  ports ;  and,  as 
lie  said,  the  water  was  quite  untenanted.  There 
came  another  startling  shock,  and  again  the 
submarine  hove  herself  awkwardly ;  then  she 
settled  down  on  an  even  keel  again.  Tliere  fol- 
lowed a  strange  rasping  sound  that  was  more  a 
shudder  than  an  actual  noise.  Another  shake, 
lessening  in  violence  this  time  ;  another— then 
a  great  calm,  all  the  more  startling  because  of 
the  stopping  of  the  engines. 

"  We  must  be  sinking,"  thought  Mr.  Latimer, 
though  he  did  not  speak  his  thought  aloud. 
"  That  is  the  only  explanation.  We  must  be 
dropping  down  to  the  very  bed  of  the  sea." 
Aiid  as  he  Miought  thub  Dr.   Vyner  opened  the 
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throttle   aj^aiii    ami    tin-   interior   of    the    Pioneer 
grow  full  of  sound. 

"  She's  not  dainaf^'ed  here."  he  said  cheerfuliv 
shoutnig  aloud  from  his  post.  "  She's  runniiiJ 
as  smoothly  as  ever  sh(>  (Md."  Harold  swung 
the  wheel  over,  and  the  lubber's  line  crept  slowly 
back  towards  south.  Once  it  had  reached  that 
point  it  remained  there  unwaveringly,  and  the 
bt;ll  of  ^  the  speed   indicator  rang  assuringly. 

"It's  strange;  it's  more  than  strange.''  said 
Mr.  Latimer  in  a  dazed  fashion.  "Logically 
wc  ought  to  be  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
by  this  time,  but  wc  seem  to  be  afloat  still  I  t-t 
her  ascend  a  little,  Harold  ;  see  how  far  we'vi 
sunk." 

In  a  moment,  after  the  compressed  air  had 
dnvcn  some  little  of  the  ballast  out,   the   bell 
at  the  end  of  the  depth-recorder  rang  to  show 
the  submarine  was  close  to  the  surface  ice.     Then 
there   came   a  gasp   from   Harold;     he   pointed 
through  the  look-out  ports.    And  following  his 
pomt  Mr.  Latimer  saw  the  bulky  shape  of  a  giant 
whale  — a    very  monster    amongst    monsters,  a 
brute  that  seemed  to  measure  close  on  two  hundred 
feet  from  head  to  flukes.     Tliey  had  one  glimpst 
of  the  thing,  enough  to  show  them  that  a  great 
chunk  of  flesh  had  been  torn  from  its  back,  then 
It  sounded,   and  the  submarine  rocked  to  that 
mighty  motion. 

"  I  think  I  understand  it,"  said  the  explorer, 
as  the  Pioneer  steadied  to  the  stride.  "  We  must 
have   run   over  the   brute's  back  whilst  it   was 
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asleep ;  and  feeling  our  keel  rutting  into  its 
flesli  it  gave  a  heave,  naturally  enough.  That 
would  serve  to  send  us  spinning  as  we  did— it's 
a  wonder  we  weren't  split  wide  open  and  sent 
to  the  bottom  forthwith — and  then  it  rubbed 
itself  against  us  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the  pain. 
But  what  a  mercy  we  didn't  charge  full  i  to  it 
—we'd  have  stuck  there  till  the  crack  of  doom 
if  we  had  !     Let's  hope   he  doesn't   come   back 

with  the  idea  of  revenge,  or  else " 

He  broke  off,  but  all  knew  his  thoughts. 
But  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  face  any 
difficulty  in  pursuit  of  their  quest,  and  they 
were  not  the  stamp  of  men  to  be  turned  back  by 
the  first  untoward  incident.  Dr.  Vyncr  closely 
overhauled  the  engines  and  pronounced  them 
intact ;  Harold  and  his  father  subjected  the 
Pioneer  to  every  conceivable  test,  that  her 
stability  might  be  proved  through  and  through  ; 
try  as  they  would  they  could  find  no  defect. 
The  submarine  was  uninjured. 
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IN  A   SUBMARINE   CAVE 

The    next    day   passed    without    incident.     Tlic 
speed    indicator    showed    them    that    they    ]iad 
maintained    a    good    eight    knots    throughout 
When    evenmg    came—six    o'clock    they    called 
evenmg,  for  they  had  nothing  else  to  guide  tliem 
—they   calculated   that    they   had   covered   two 
hundred   and   fifty   miles   of   the   distance   they 
had  to  go— allowing  for  the  run  of  the  current 
In   another  thirty  hours  they  might  expect  to 
reach    their    goal;     and    when    that    goal    was 
reached— what    was    to    be    done?    They    had 
arranged  it  all  beforehand.     Once  their  reckon- 
ing   placed    them    within    measurable    distance 
of  the  Pole  they  would  do  their  best  to  break 
a  way    through    the   surface   ice   by   means  of 
explosives.      They  had   a  cunning   arrangement 
fixed   in   the   roof   of   the   submarine's   hull    by 
means   of   which    a   charge   of   dynamite   could 
be    thrown    against    any    obstacle    above— and 
having  broken   through,   they  would   take  such 
observations  as  were  necessary  to  fix  their  exact 
position    to    a   second   of   distance.     After   that 
they    would    be    guided    by    circumstances.     If 
tliey  had  come  to  the  surface  close  to  the  Pole 
they    would    press    on,    leaving    the    submarine 
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behind  ;  would  place  the  British  flag  and  their 
records  on  the  point  that  represented  90°  N. 
latitude.  Then,  after  taking  a  survey  of  the 
surroundings,  and  such  further  observations  of 
the  natural  phenomena  as  would  be  necessary 
to  convince  the  outside  world  that  the  impossible 
had  been  achieved,  they  would  get  back  to  their 
craft. 

And  so,  as  it  came  towards  night  on  that 
second  day,  tlie  hearts  of  all  the  "  Pioneers " 
beat  high  with  expectation.  It  seemed  too  good 
to  be  believed.  Another  day  and  a  half  might 
sec  them  standing  on  the  mystic  Pole,  triumphant 
conquerors — having  done  that  which  men  had 
s*-iven  vainly  to  do  for  ages  almost  past  belief. 
The  sense  of  depression  had  left  Mr.  Latimer  ; 
he  was  as  hopeful  as  the  most  hopeful  there  ; 
and  the  prospect  of  success  tasted  sweet  in  his 
mouth.  The  engines  had  worked  unfalteringly, 
despite  the  severe  tibials  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected ;  they  were  still  working  splendidly, 
vvitli  that  easy  beat  which  told  of  perfect  accord. 

"  I  think  we're  in  a  position  to  disprove 
one  thing  at  all  events,"  said  Mr.  Latimer  cheer- 
fully, as  they  sat  down  to  take  their  evening 
meal.  "And  that  is,  that  the  theory  as  to 
a  vast  Arctic  continent  surrounding  the  Pole 
is  wrong.  If  there  had  been  such  a  continent 
we  could  not  have  failed  to  come  across  it  by  this 
time.  Harold,  you  don't  see  anything  ahead 
there,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing    but    a    shadow,    pater,    and    the 
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water  is  a  trifle  milky,  but  it's  been  gradually 
growing  that  way  for  an  hour."  ^ 

Mr.  Latimer  climbed  up  into  the  connin^r- 
tower  and  looked  out.  There  was  a  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  sea-it  had  become  almost 
opaque ;  yet  the  opaqueness  was  not  sufficient 
to  hide  the  look-out  ahead.  It  was  more  a  cloudi- 
ness m  the  water  than  an  actual  discoloration 
much  as  If  a  tumbler  had  suddenly  been  filled 
with  very  cold  water-the  sea  was  fogged. 

We  ve  probably  run  into  a  cold  current " 
said  the  explorer,  gazing  in  every  directio;. 
Ihats  the  only  thing  that  would  account 
tor  such  a  happening.  It  would  alter  the  aspect 
of  the  water  if  a  cold  current  met  a  hot  one 
How  does  she  steer,  my  boy  ?  If  there's  a  cross- 
current running  she'll  be  steering  badly  " 

Harold  replied  that  she  was  steering  like  a 
duck ;  and  twirled  the  wheel  in  his  hands  to 
prove  his  words.     The   Pioneer  answered  every 

'^'''w'\.fi,'"''"*^'"^y  ^'  ^^"^  ^^d  *^ver  done 

Well,  It's  nothing  to  cause  uneasiness,  that's 

certain,     said  the  explorer,  resuming  his  meal. 
We   must   get    accustomed    to   seeing   strange 
sights   down   here.     I've   noticed   water   of    this 
kind  down  m   the  Indian   Ocean.     I've  seen  it 
as  white  as  milk.     What  were  we  talking  about  ? 
Uh    yes.  the  imaginary  Arctic  continent.     Well 
1  don  t  see  how  there  can  be  one.     Everything 
goes  to  show  that  it  is  non-existent.     We  hf  e 
run  through  open  water  to  a  spot  less  than  two 
hundred   and   fifty   miles   away   from   the   Pol'^ 
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and   whatever   continent    there   might    be   can't 
be  a  very  big  one." 

"Stop  her;  go  astern— there's  something 
ahead,"  cried  Harold  sharply,  and  the  wheel 
spun  round  furiously  in  his  grasp.  Dr.  Vyner 
made  a  leap  that  took  him  to  the  throttle  ;  with 
one  wrench  he  threw  the  lever  over,  arid  the 
engine's  note  died  suddenly,  to  be  taken  up 
again  as  she  went  astern  full  speed.  Mr.  Latimer 
held  his  breath,  expecting  a  tremendous  shock ; 
Monro  philosophically  went  on  eating,  for,  as 
he  said  :  "  If  it  was  a  question  of  dying,'  me 
for  the  full  tummy." 

Harold  was  still  working  away  at  the  wheel, 
spinning  the  submarine  round  on  her  heel  until 
her  bow  pointed  due  north  by  compass,  due  south 
actually.  Then  Mr.  Latimer  recovered  himself, 
and  sprang  to  his  son's  side. 

"  What  is  it,  Harold  ?  " 

The  lad's  face  was  streaming  with  sweat  ; 
his  hands  trembled  on  the  wheel ;  he  was  white 
and  shaking.  "  It  showed  up  all  of  a  sudden, 
just  hke  a  tremendous  cliff.  If  I  hadn't  stopi^ed 
her  when  I  did  we  should  have  been  on  it  and 
smashed  to  bits.  I  don't  know  how  we  man- 
aged to  escape— it  was  marvellous.  Yes,  pater. 
It  was  land  if  I  ever  saw  land  in  my  Ufe." 

Mr.    Latimer   groaned   in    a   hollow    fashion. 
Perhaps  you  were  mistaken,  my  boy.     Perhaps 
It  was  another  whale." 

"No  such  luck;  I've  seen  whales  and  I've 
seen  land.     That  v>^as  land." 
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"  Well,  \V(;  must  make  sure  ;  wo'd  bo  fools 
to  turn  back  unless  wci  were  eerlain  the  way 
was  stoi^}u;d.  Turn  her  rouial.  and  we'll  creep 
ahead  again." 

No  one  thought  of  eating  now  as  the  Pioneer 
swung  round   in   a   half-circle,    and    steadied   on 
her    rightful    course    again.     The    engines    were 
set  a-going  at  dead-slow;    the  submarine  went 
forward    at    a    mere    crawl— so    slowly,    indeed, 
that  it  seemed  she  had  no  motion  whatsoever.' 
Dimly  through  the  water  api)eared  a  vast  barrier 
— ot  first  it  was  nothing  but  a  shadow;    then, 
as  the  slow  seconds  passed,  it  revealed  itself  as 
a  sheer  cliff  of  virgin   rock.     It   was  smootlud 
by  the  washing  of  the  Polar  seas,  here  and  there 
jagged   protuberances   showed,    deadly   fangs  on 
which  the  Pioneer  might  have  split  to  fragments. 
Truly  they  had  had  a  marvellous  escape;    but 
for  Harold's  quickness  nothing  could  have  saved 
them.     They    pictured    what    the    scene    would 
have  been  like— the  gaping  bows,  the  inrushini,^ 
water,    the    absolute    helplessness    of    them    all. 
For  there  is  no  danger  like  that  met  in  a  sub- 
marine.    In   the  air  or  on   the   surface  there  is 
always  a  chance  for  life  ;    under  the  sea,  cooped 
up  in  a  httle  death-trap,   and  under  the  ice  at 
that,  there  is  nothing  but  death  when  anvtliint; 
goes  wrong. 

"We  won't  despair  yet,"  said  Mr.  Latimer 
calmly,  after  he  had  taken  a  long  look  at  the 
cliff.  "  We'll  cree])  along  it  and  survey  it  thor- 
oughly and  perhai)s  we  may  find  that  it  is  merely 
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an  island,  an  isolated  pinnacle  of  rock  It  may 
not  reach  to  the  ice  even.  We'll  ascend  as  far 
as  we  can  and  explore." 

But  though  the  Pioneer  went  up  until   the 
depth-recorder  rang  a  loud  note  of  alarm    there 
was  no   loophole   to    be   discovered.     Evidently 
the  land  reached  right  to  the  surface,  where  it 
vvould  be  covered  with  ice  as  completely  as  was 
the  sea.    They  searched  about  and  found  nothing 
to   give   them    the   smallest    hope;     then    they 
descended  swiftly,  dropping  through  inter-oceanic 
space  hke  a  plummet,  down  and  down  until  it 
seemed  as  if  they  must  inevitably  either  touch 
hot  om  or  come  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
And  still  they  found  nothing  that  offered  assist- 
ance  in    any   way-they    were    blocked    by    an 
impassable  barrier. 

J  No,   not  yet."   said  the  explorer  defiantly. 

V\e  ve  not  come  so  far  to  be  turned  back  by 

iildren      T  ''''^'-     '^^'^'    ^^'^^    explorcrs-not 
children.     Come,    come,    boys;     we're   made    of 

sterner  stuff  than  to  give  up  hope  at  the  firs 

tmcnt?    There   may   be   some   way   of   getting 
to  windward  of  it  yet.     But  I  do  not  think  if 

!s  simnK  "'"V    ^-^"^  ^'"^^y  °^  °P^"i«"  that  this 
s  smpiy  ^  barrier  reef-like   the   reef  off  the 

nortnern  coast  of  Austraha.     And  if  it  be  such 

through  It,  worn  by  the  currents  and  the  tides 

he  water  is  held  in  bondage  above  by  the  fee  ;' 

--t  have  some  outlet.     We  have  seen  that 
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there  is  a  current  setting  due  north  ;    now  let 

us  prove  our  case.  Stop  the   engines,  turn  the 

searchlight  full  on  a  certain  point  of  rock,  and 
watch." 

It  was  done.  The  Pioneer  ascended  slowly, 
then  Harold,  who  was  still  at  the  wheel,  kept 
her  nose  almost  touching  a  projecting  rock. 
Nothing  happened ;  the  bow  swerved  neither 
to  right  nor  left.  Mr.  Latimer  gave  a  cry  of 
pleasure. 

"  What    did    I    say  ? "    he    demanded.     "  If 
the   current    were   deflected   either   to   right   or 
left   by  this  land,   we  must   have  been   moved 
with  it.    We  are  a  body  as  light  as  water,  and 
if  the  water  passes  to  either  side  we  must  pass 
with  it.     Forward  !     We  will  not  turn  back  until 
we  are  certain  that  all  hope  of  advancing  is  over." 
He  showed  a  fine  courage,  and  his  companions 
took  their  tone  from  him.     They  had  suffered 
from  a  painful  depression  when  it  seemed  that 
further  progress  were  impossible  ;   now,  however, 
they  betrayed  every  evidence  of  being  as  san- 
guine as  their  leader. 

"  That's  the  way  to  talk,"  said  Monro  eagerly. 
"  England  and  America  for  ever !  We're  not 
going  back  so  long  as  there's  a  road  forward." 
Mr.  Latimer,  however,  said  nothing  of  the 
fear  that  would  persist  in  presenting  itself.  He 
had  argued  aloud  that  as  the  current  was  not 
deflected  it  must,  in  some  way,  pass  througli  the 
barrier ;  but  to  himself  he  said  :  "  What  if  tlie 
current  ceased   away  down   to  the  south  ?     We 
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have  no  proof  that  it  did  not ;  all  the  proof  goes 
to  show  the  contrary.  Still,  we  must  not  despair." 
Then  began  a  systematic  search.  The  great 
headlight  was  slewed  so  that  it  was  possible  for 
tlie  Pioneer  to  creep  along  the  face  of  the  rock 
slowly,  the  while  a  constant  flood  of  light  was 
poured  on  its  front.  Time  after  time  the  sub- 
marine was  checked  and  thrust  in  nearer  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  darker  patch  of  rock  ; 
as  often  it  was  hauled  out  again,  when  the  dark 
patch  proved  to  be  merely  some  fault  in  the 
formation,  and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  cavern 
or  a  subterranean  passage. 

Once,    however.    Harold,    on    watch    in    the 
conning-tower,  gave  a  cry  of  delight.     His  father 
was  at  his  side  in  a  moment ;   together  father  and 
son  peered  through   the  illuminated  depths,   to 
see  a  vast  orifice  opening  in  the  wall.     Its  upper 
side    was    plainly    revealed;     great    tangles    of 
weed  floated  from  it,  forming  what  was  almost 
a  curtam   to   hide   the   entrance,    but    Harold's 
k(^en  young  eyes  had  seen  beyond  the  kelp  to 
the  o])onmg  at   tlie   farther  side.     There   was  a 
queer  sheen  on  the  rock,  even  in  the  flare  of  the 
electric  lamp  it  was  discernible  ;  and  on  a  sudden 
impulse  Mr.  Latimer  switched  off  the  searchlight 
riien  exclamations  of  supreme  wonderment  rushed 
from  four  pairs  of  lips,  for  Dr.  Vyner  and  Monro 
fiad  climbed  up  into  the  conning-tower.  crowding 
It  greatly,  but  the  .sight  to  be  mtncssed  through 
the  observation   ports  more  than   made  up  for 
any  bucli  small  discomfort. 
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Tlic  rock  was  lit  up  brightly— so  that  it 
was  possible  to  observe  its  every  detail.  But 
the  light  was  eerie,  unholy;  ghost-like  in  its 
silvery  unreality.  It  was  more  like  moonlight 
through  thin  fog  than  any  other  radiance  ;  and 
the  watchers  felt  a  sense  of  fear  creep  over  them. 
What  could  this  brightness  portend  ?  It  was 
not  reflected  daylight  streaming  through  some 
crevasse  in  the  Polar  ice,  that  was  certain,  for 
darkest  night  held  sway  above  them. 

"The  Aurora  shining  through  a  hole,"  sug- 
gested Dr.  Vyner. 

It  might  have  been  that.     Perhaps  there  was 
a  display  of  that  marvellous  electrical  phenomenon 
which  has  aroused  the  curiosity  of  scientists  for 
centuries.     Perhaps  the   magnetic  currents  that 
cluster  round  the  Pole  had  joined  forces  to  give 
a  display  of  such  magnitude  as  defied  the  very  sun 
Itself.     For  the  Aurora  Borealis  is  such  a  won- 
derful thing  that  no  man  may  say  to  what  lengths 
It  may  not  go.     Sometimes,   standing  up  tlmre 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  with  ice  ahead  and  on 
either  side,  the  explorer  may  see  a  vast  arc  of 
radiant   colouring   shoot    up   into   the   northern 
sky.     Like    a    triumphal    arch    erected    for   the 
welcoming  of  a  monarch,  this  marvel  shines  with 
every  colour  known  to  man,  purple  and  crimson, 
yellow  and  green.     Great  flames  burst  from  its 
curves,    shoot   out   in    weird   zigzags   across  the 
dark  vault  of  the  midnight  sky;    spires  ascend 
and  descend,  the  entire  worid  seems  to  go  out 
in  a  riot  of  splendour.     For  Iiours  this  pljeiioJiieiioii 
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might  hold  possession  of  the  sky  ;  ringing  in  such 
wonderful  changes  as  to  make  the  stoutest-hearted 
man  feel  dismayed  at  the  untold  magnificence 
of  the  natural  forces  of  the  world. 

And  then,  just  when  the  spectacle  has  attained 
its  utmost  splendour,  just  when  the  human  mind 
feels  incapable  of  receiving  more  impressions, 
the  wonder  fades  as  suddenly  as  it  has  arisen' 
leaving  behind  it  a  darkness  that  is  doubly  dark 
because  of  the  immediate  change  from  light  as 
bright  as  summer  daylight,  to  the  Stygian  black- 
ness of  the  winter  Pole. 

"But  it  can't  be  the  Aurora."  said  the  ex- 
plorer.    "  What  depth  are  we,   Monro  ?  " 

Tlie  American  lad  examined  the  depth-recorder. 
"Close  on  one  hundred  fathoms,  uncle." 

The  theory  of  the  Aurora  was  at  once  squashed 
flat.  It  was  impossible  for  the  brightest  sunlight 
to  penetrate  to  that  depth  even  if  there  were  a 
hole  in  the  ice ;  therefore  the  idea  of  a  magnetic 
display  was  out  of  the  question. 

"  It  must  be  phosphorescence  on  the  rocks  " 
suggested  Vyner  again.  "I  believe  that  there 
IS  no  hmit  to  the  marvels  of  the  sea.  Myriads 
of  msects.  countless,  immense,  are  clustered  on 
the  rock,  sending  out  a  light  from  their  micro- 
scopic bodies  in  every  direction.  Yet  if  we  were 
to  examine  the  water  closely  we  should  see  nothing 
whatsoever.  I  remember  once  seeing  such  a 
phenomenon  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  For  two 
days  we  steamed  througli  a  sea  that  was  as  white 
as  milk  and  as  radiant  as  a  summer  day.     Yet 
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whenever    we    scooped    up    the    -vater    wo    saw 
nothing;    it   was   perfectly  clear.     Tlie  sea   has 
not  yet  disclosed  one  per  cent,  of  its  marvels 
and  we  as  pioneers  have  discovered  a  wonder*' 
"Or  it  might  be  something  else,"   said  Mr 
Latimer.     "  If  we  can  have  a  display  of  magnetism 
m  the  air.  as  shown  by  the  Aurora,  why  should 
we  not  have  such  a  display  under  water  ?     Mag- 
netism—and every  one  agrees  that  the  Aurora 
is   a  magnetic   effect— does  not   depend  on   the 
air  for  its  conducting.     It  is  able  to  travel  through 
any   element;     and   it   seems   to   me   that   this 
unusual   sight    might    very    well    owe   its   bcin" 
to   some   magnetic   force   working   under  water'' 
and  being  deflected  from  the  rock.     In  all  prob- 
ability   there    is   some   substance    in    that   rock 
which  collects  the  magnetism  and  uses  it  as  a 
carbon  rod  uses  electricity  in  an  arc  light     But 
whatever  the  cause  the  effect  is  most  wonderful  " 
And  it  was.     Look  where  they  would  they  saw 
this   mystenous  exhalation   of   bright   light     It 
crept  out  of  the  face  of  the  rock  above  the  cavity 
hke  a  stream  flowing  into  the  sea.     And  by  its 
hglit  they  were  able  to  make  out  further  marvck 
squirming   sea-snakes   that   tried   to   press   their 
slimy  bodies  closer  against  the  rock  which  was 
their  home  ;    vast  crabs  uith  as  many  legs  as 
a  centipeda;     unholy  jelly-fish,   chnging  to  the 
stone    by    magnified    tentacles,    whilst    reaching 
out  with  others  to  catch  unwary  swimmers,  wlio 
darted  this  way  and  tliat  to  elude  capture    but 
were   always   caught   and   drawn    into   an   open, 
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grinning  mouth.  The  entire  sight  was  so  won- 
derful that  for  many  a  long  minute  the  watchers 
held  their  breath  in  awe,  afraid  even  to  speak 
lest  their  voices  should  break  the  magic  of  the 
vision,  and  show  them  that  they  were  only 
floating  in  a  darkened  sea  out  of  sight  of  anything 
more  actual  than  water. 

It  was  Mr.  Latimer  who  was  the  first  to  rouse 
himself.  He  was  an  explorer  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time,  and  every  minute  counted  in  his  mind. 

"  We'll  explore  the  cavern,  if  you  all  agree," 
he  said  gently. 

Instinctively  every  eye  fixed  itself  on  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  It  seemed  to  grin  at  them 
like  some  yawning  mouth  waiting  to  engulf 
tiiem  once  and  for  all.  No  man  might  say  what 
terrors  had  their  abiding  place  behind  that 
screen  of  seaweed  and  magnetic  light — perhaps 
the  kraken  itself  might  dwell  there — huge,  deadly, 
able  to  destroy  the  Pioneer  and  all  aboard  her 
by  the  crush  of  a  single  tentacle.  But  men  who 
have  committed  their  fortunes  to  a  submarine 
under  the  Polar  ice  are  not  to  be  deterred  by 
fancied  dangers,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  pursue  the  voyage  at  once. 

"Drop  her  a  few  fathoms,  Harold,"  said 
Mr.  Latimer,  and  the  submarine  dropped  softly 
down  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  cavern's  mouth. 
There  was  no  sign  of  a  floor  ;  evidently  the  open- 
ing reached  down  to  an  illimitable  depth,  perhaps 
even  to  the  bed  of  the  iVrctic.  But  the  weird 
light  still  continued  brightly,  there  was  no  need 
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of   the   searchlight    for    the    moment,    and    they 
did  not  switch  it  on. 

"Now,    forward,"    said    the    explorer.     The 
engmes  commenced  their  melodious  throb  ;    the 
Pioneer  swung  with  her  bow  pointing  inwards 
passed  under  the  screen  of  weed,   and  at  once 
was  enveloped   in   the  grimmest   darkness.     On 
one  side  of  the  screen  was  light  equal  to  radiant 
moonlight,   on   the   other   the   blackness   of   the 
grave.     It  was  uncanny,  alarming,  but  they  had 
seen  so  many  marvels  that  they  hardly  felt  a 
qualm  of  fear.     Monro  switched  on  the  search- 
light and  the  submarine  crept  cautiously  forward  • 
all  hands,  with  the  exception  of  Harold,  who  was 
now  at  the  engine,  peering  intently  ahead. 

They  were  in  a  mighty  sea  cavern—that  was 
evident.  Its  roof  could  be  seen  faintly  in  the 
upward  sheen  of  the  searchlight ;  it  was  hung 
with  huge  pillars,  through  and  amongst  which 
floated  gnm  denizens  of  this  secret  hiding-place 
A  shark-the  very  father  of  all  sharks-floated 
lazily  towards  the  Pioneer,  seemed  to  sniff  at  it— 
Monro  shivered  a  little  as  he  saw  its  evil,  cunning 
eye  and  the  wide  sht  of  its  gaping  mouth- 
decided  that  it  was  not  eatable,  and  mth  a  flick 
of  its  tail  turned  and  swept  back  to  its  hiding- 
place.  "^ 

They  could  see  the  sides  of  the  cavern  now 
—the  place  was  merely  a  narrow  passage.  Every- 
where was  teeming  life,  and  of  such  wonder- 
ment that  Dr.  Vyner  was  kept  amazingly  bus>- 
with   his   notebook   in   which   he    was    entering 
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details  as  fast  as  the  pencil  would  travel.  He 
was  an  accomplished  artist,  and  in  a  rough 
fashion  the  surgeon  sketched  the  most  wonderful 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  grotto. 

"  But  these  sketches  won't  be  believed,"  he 
said.  "  They'll  say  I  was  mad  when  I  drew 
them.  Never  mind ;  /  know  they're  genuine 
and  correct." 

"  That  looks  like  rock  ahead,"  said  Mr.  Latimer 
after  half  an  hour  had  passed.  "  Slow  down  a 
little  more  to  prevent  accident,  and  we'll  creep 
up  quietly." 

Tlie  Pioneer  slowed  to  a  mere  crawl,  and 
pushed  her  way  an  inch  at  a  time  through  the 
water.  As  she  went  forward  it  seemed  as  if 
that  mysterious  sheen  they  had  noticed  at  the 
cavern's  entrance  must  be  present  again,  for 
the  water  began  to  grow  a  trifle  clouded.  To 
test  the  evidence  Mr.  Latimer  turned  off  the 
searchlight  and  there  was  the  same  great  lumin- 
osity shining  through  the  depths.  Forward  went 
the  submarine  ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  must  surely 
stop.  Then  her  bow  was  felt  to  touch  a  face 
of  soUd  stone,  and  Mr.  Latimer  gave  a  groan  of 
despair. 

"  There's  no  passage  this  way,"  he  said. 
"  We  must  turn  and  go  back." 

But  Monro  gave  a  little  cry  and  pointed  for- 
ward and  downward.  "  That  looks  like  another 
cave,"  he  said.  "  See,  uncle,  there  below  that 
big  sucker  that's  stuck  to  the  rock." 

Mr.  Latimer  looked,  and  smiled.     "  Yes,  that 
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looks  exceedingly  like  a  cave,  my  boy.  We'll 
drop  down  a  little  more  and  explore.  Who 
knows  but  that  this  may  be  the  very  passage 
we  were  seeking  ?  I  see  success  before  us  at 
last.  This  must  be  the  connecting  passage  that 
leads  us  through  the  rock  barrier  to  the  open 
waters  of  the  Pole.  Down  a  little,  and  forward 
still." 

The  Pioneer  slid  down  gently,  and  soon  the 
watchers  were  peering  into  darkness.  The  search- 
light revealed  another  opening  similar  to  the 
one  they  had  first  entered,  and  as  the  submarine's 
bow  pushed  aside  the  protecting  curtain  of  weed 
Mr.  Latimer  noticed  that  a  vast  shoal  of  fish 
seemed  to  be  swimming  swiftly  forward  in  the 
direction  they  were  themselves  taking.  So  fast 
did  these  finny  shoals  travel  that  they  out- 
distanced the  Pioneer  easily— a  fact  whicli  the 
explorer  was  quick  to  note. 

"  I  take  it  that  tliis  is  the  la.^t  lap  of  tlie  race 
from  one  side  of  the  barrier  to  the  otlicr,"  he 
said  excitedly.  "  Courage,  my  friend-  '  One 
dash  and  we  may  well  be  tlirough  the  jiassagc 
and  out  at  the  other  side,  almost  within  reach 
of  the  Pole." 

All  four  shared  his  excitement.  The  sound 
of  the  cheer  thc>  gave  echoed  unnaturally  in 
the  confined  space  of  the  submarine  ;  it  dinned 
back  hollowly  like  a  message  of  awful  warning. 
They  took  no  liccd  ;  they  were  keyed  up  to  such 
a  pitch  of  exaltation  that  a  volcanic  eruption 
could  not  have  alarmed  them  then. 
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"  Hullo  !  that's  a  queer  sight  !  "  cried  Vyner, 
almost  before  the  echoes  of  the  cheer  had  died 
away.  "  Look — see  those  two  sharks  ?  They 
might  be  shepherds  driving  their  flocks  in  front 
of  them.  See  how  they  turn  and  twist  and  spur 
on  the  laggards." 

It  was  a  sight  full  of  interest.     The  shoals  of 
fish    that    had    passed    the    Pioneer   were   either 
fleeing   hurriedly   before    the    two    giant    sharks, 
or  they  were  leading  the  way  to  freedom  and 
the  seas  around  the  Pole.     But  it  would  seem 
that  the  sharks  were  interested  in   their  main- 
taining   a    straight    course,    for    whenever    the 
shoals  seemed  inclined  to  dally  or  to  break  away 
from  the  straight  line  of  their  progress,  one  or 
other  of  the  monsters  would  make  a  swift  dash 
forward,    and    usher    the    procession    into    line. 
It  was  done  with  surprising  deftness,  exactly  as 
a  sliepherd's  dog  drives  flustered  sheep  along  a 
narrow   road.     And    the   fish   were   of   all   kinds 
and  sliapes.     Big  and  little,   giant   halibut,   flat 
plaice,    cod,    hernng,    mackerel,    every    fish    the 
explorers   had   ever  seen,    and   very  many   they 
had  never  set  eyes  on  before,  went  to  form  that 
tnily  remarkable  procession. 

They  went  on  at  a  slightly  quicker  speed, 
following  the  lead  of  the  sharks,  whose  tails 
sliowed  plainly  in  the  searchlight's  glare.  This 
new  cavern  they  were  exploring  was  larger 
than  that  through  wliich  tliey  had  already  passed  ; 
it  seemed  to  bulge  out  into  a  huge  circle  once 
tlu!y  were  past  tlie  narrow  corridor  that  formed 
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Its  entrance.  At  the  moment  they  were  too 
interested  to  notice  the  fact ;  a  few  moment, 
later  they  were  to  thank  God  fervently  for  the 
added  breadth. 

On  they  went,  gaining  confidence  with  every 
second  that  passed.  It  was  evident  that  there 
was  a  passage  through  the  rock,  those  fish  would 
never  be  journeying  at  that  speed  otherwise 
Mr.  Latimer  was  peering  through  the  outlook- 
ports  earnestly  when  he  noticed  the  water  grow 
strangely  milky  until  it  was  almost  opaque 

•'  Slow ;  stand  by  to  stop,"  he  commanded 
And   the  Pioneer  lay  almost  motionless  in   the 
opaqueness  for  a  clear  minute.     Then  the  milki- 
ness    vanished    completely,    leaving    water    that 
was   as   clear   as   crystal.     Mr.    Latimer   took  a 
long,    searching   look.     His   face   grew   as   wliitc 
as  death  ;   his  eyes  seemed  literally  to  shoot  from 
his    head.     He    trit:d    to    speak,    but    mo    uonJs 
vyould  pass  his  dry  lips  ;    his  tongue  seemed  to 
s[invel    like    a   cinder   in    his   throat.     He    tri((l 
to  hft  a  hand  ;    he  was  unable  to  move  a  fingrr 
paralysed  by  the  enormity  of  what  he  saw      For 
the   Pioneer  was  heading  as  surely  as  arrow  to 
target  into  the  huge  gaping  mouth  of  an  octopus 
as  big  as  a  battleship.     Its  great  saucer  eyes  wi  re- 
glittering  evilly,  and  on  either  side  of  the  vast 
cavern  that  was  its  mouth  a  large  shark  seemed 
to  keep  watch  and  ward. 
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"  Stop  her  !  Go  astern  I  "  To  Mr.  Latimer's 
mind  hi?  voice  was  a  mere  whisper  ;  try  as  he 
would  lie  could  not  make  a  sound  that  was  likely 
to  carry  above  the  throb  of  the  engine.  He 
made  another  desperate  effort  to  turn,  to  thaw 
the  iciness  of  the  horror  that  held  him  spell- 
bound, but  it  was  in  vain.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Pioneer  were  doomed.  Nay  ;  even  as  the  explorer 
stared  wildly  ahead  a  tentacle  shot  out— a  ten- 
tacle like  nothing  ever  seen  on  earth  or  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth.  At  its  root  close  along- 
side that  gaping  mouth  it  was  ten  feet  thick 
at  the  least,  and  it  was  possible  to  see  tlu^ 
nmscles  ripple  and  squirm  with  violent  spasms 
iiiuler  the  leathery  skin,  That  single  ten- 
tack;  was  over  a  hundred  feet  long  ;  but  it  did 
not  shoot  straight  out.  Had  it  done  so  the 
Pioneer  had  ended  her  voyage  then  and  there, 
for  once  in  the  clutch  of  that  monstrous  limb 
shf  must  have  been  crushed  hke  an  eggshell. 
But  instead  of  shooting  out  like  an  arrow  it 
swung  high  into  the  gloom  and  its  upper  extremity 
lK:came  lost  to  sight,  though  the  lower  section 
was  plainly  outHned  in  the  searchlight's  glare. 
It   seemed   to  hover  for  a  full   minute  ovtr  the 
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°<  the  io«.er  musdes  it'   -„  n"'  ''^'  ""=  I'^'^'-ring 
The  Pioneer  had  n„t  <  „  ^^i     '"='"  '°  ^^  '^''ing 

't  was  a  moment  of  surl    t  u      '"•'"  "o""'. 

only  wonder  was  Mr  U  ;,  f  '"''^'"-  *''••"  'h.. 
^^-ck  under  the  awful  ^S"  %?"7  '""  "'" 
dnven  liopelcssly  insane    hv  "   '""''^   '^'^'-■" 

"ot  equal  to  a  one-tandr^dTh  ■■"'''  '"""'   "*■•'■'■ 
revealed  in  ti,e  cavern  '     P^"  °*  "'^'  t'™r 

"•'^ --^'''^;hrro„r'":^*'■^  «-"i.nn  of 

•snoored   for   ac^es    fi,       ,     /^^    ^^^'ich    men    j,axr 

<J"J  exist.     Thereitw      I        '    '^   ''"''  ""^^i"" 
Ri-ess,  ca,>able  of  s  v  Vl  '''""«  ''"  '"rthor  pr„. 

f  >g>e  gulp,  ab,    t":    Atlof  t^'"'""  »■"!'  ^ 
by  a  single  squeeze  o   on    of  is  ^"''^  '"^-nents 
No   need   now  (o  Zl  ,     "'  'Enormous  limbs, 

«--  of  that  great'°s  ;:<':;  V^"'  ""- 

he  monster's  meal,   ushered   to     „  ■      'P'  ''"'' 
'he     cunning     ,|,arfc,     ,,,  ""="■  ''oom   bv 

No  one  nngtt  gu    s  i.ow    „  "^'"'^     '»""- 
been  tliere  in  its  Polar  snl  ?  1      ''  *'"1"'^  ''^d 
'nries  had  passed  s  „ce   e  td  .f;  ,"""-""  «"" 
ben  a  tiny  inconsiderable  ?(„!"  ft  '""f  ''°""^' 
remamed  there  until  it  JL  t    '^^    /*  "'Sbt  have 

be  mmblo  to  ,<ass  t  'on  X  .?  '"  '  "  ''"^  ^'  '" 
f  'be  cave,  a'„d  t^^' to  LT'T  "^"""^ 
'b"'<'nsi<.ns  were  so  n.ightv  4  ,,1  f""'  ,•'""'  "* 
"-■     "owever    that  ^...l^.r  I:.-^';,,:!-';,^  -^re 
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and  the  Pioneer  seemed   fated  never  to  return 
from  her  memorable  voyage. 
"  Stop  !  " 

Ah  !  Mr.  Latimer  found  his  voice  at  last. 
With  an  effort  that  left  him  spent  and  gasping 
he  threw  oif  the  deadly  horror  that  held  him 
enchained,  and  lifted  his  voice  in  a  yell  that 
seemed  to  freeze  Harold's  blood  in  his  veins. 
Overhead  could  be  seen  an  immense  dark  curve, 
slowly  bending  down  towards  the  submarine — it 
was  the  arm  of  the  octopus  descending  to  grasp 
its  prey.  With  tlie  frenzy  of  utter  despair  Mr. 
Latimer  wrenched  the  wheel  round — for  Monro 
was  standing  like  a  statue,  his  hair  on  end,  sweat 
drij)ping  down  his  face,  his  eyes  fixed  and  glassy. 
He  was  on  the  verge  of  paralysis  ;  he  too  had 
seen  the  guardian  of  the  cavern,  and  his  young 
lieart  stopped  its  beating  for  an  appreciable 
minute. 

"  Go  ahead,  full  speed  !  "  roared  Mr.  Latimer, 
as  the  steering  wheel  jammed  hard  dowji.  Th(' 
Pioneer  began  to  turn  away  from  that  awful 
mouth  ;  slic  gathered  inijuitus.  and  the  fxplonr's 
courage  came  back  to  liim  with  a  rush. 

"  Keep  her  going  ;  no  matter  wliat  liaj)jK:ns, 
keep  her  going  !  "  he  thundered.  "  It's  deatli  to 
stop  now,  sudden  death  for  all  !  " 

Harold  rose  to  the  occasion  gallantly.  He 
had  seen  nothing  of  the  siglit  outside  the' obser- 
vation j)orts,  but  he  knew  from  the  tone  of  liis 
fatlnT's  voice  that  some  terrible  emergency  had 
arisen.     He  revers(>d   the;  engint;   foj-  a   moment, 
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as  he  knew  that  by  so  doing  he  would  get  her 
to  slue  quicker  ;  and  then  threw  the  throttle  lever 
wide  open.  Instantly  the  craft  pulsed  wildly  so 
wildly  indeed  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
hear  even  a  shouting  voice.  Inch  by  inch  the  bow 
drew  away  from  that  awful  Thing-but  it  appeared 
as  If  all  were  to  prove  too  late.  For  the  octopus's 
arm  descended  full  upon  the  swinging  bow  and 
writhed  sinuously  around  it. 

"  ^°"'*  ^*°P~^^^  her  all  you  can  !  "  yelled 
Mr.  Latimer,  the  cold  sweat  running  down  his 
face  m  streams.  "She  must  go  on  ;  it's  death 
to  stop. ' 

Harold  did  his  best,  and  there  began  at  once 
a    most    terrific    tug-of-war.     The    octopus    had 
enormous  strength,  but  on  the  polished  steel  of 
the    Pioneer's   bow   it   could   not   get    sufficient 
grip  to  enable  it  to  exert  that  strength  to  the 
tull    and  the  sideways  pull  of  the  submarine 
with  all  the  i)ower  of  her  engines  exerted  to  its 
utmost   was   almost   equally   strong.      The   one 
F>aralysing  possibility  was  that  the  tentacle  might 
close   on   the  conning-towcr ;    and   if  that   hap- 
pened notlung  could  save  them,   for  the  metal 
superstructure  must   inevitably  be  wrenched  oft 
like  a  tin  can  ;  the  water  would  pour  into  the  hull 
and  death  must  be  the  portion  of  all  on  board! 
Like  a  man  in  a  trance  Mr.  Latimer  watched 
the  great  tentacle  slide  down  the  pointed  bow 
npphng  constantly  as  if  seeking  for  a  fresh  hold! 
Once  lie  glanced  at  the  compass  and  saw  the  bow 
was  moving  slowly  awax".  but  so  slowly  as  to  ho 
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almost  imperceptible.    And  he  saw  something  else 
something  which  tightened   his  chest  with  new 
and  stronger  fear,  something  that  seemed  to  freeze 
his  blood  to  ice.     Another  tentacle  was  hovering 
over  tlie  conning-tower !     It  was   a   time  when 
men  either  betray  enormous  cowardice  or  won- 
derful courage— there  is  no  intermediate  stage 
Mr.   Latimer  rose  to  the  occasion.     He  set  his 
jaw  m  a  dogged  square  such  as  those  who  knew 
liini  understood  to  mean   that  he  would  rather 
dui  than  submit   to   defeat.     Only  one  way  was 
01)011,  and    that    might   mean    death   for  all  on 
board.      But   it   was   a   chance    against    certain 
(oath   m    a  most   appalling   form,    and  afforded 
the   famtest   possibility  of   hope.       Mr.  Latimer 
roniembormg  that  three  lives  were  in  his  chartre' 
dotcrmmed  to  take  the  risk.     He  looked  into  the 
Hill  of  the  submarine,  and  saw  Dr.  Vyner  lying 
iike  a  corpse   on    the   floor;    saw  Monro's   face 
slowly    awakening     to     horrified     consciousness 
irom    noither    of    these    could    he    expect    the 
sl>^ditost  help;   but   Harold    had   not    seen    the 
honor,  and  could  be  depended  upon. 

"Come  here!"  The  voice  that  issued  the 
command  was  hoarse  and  trembling,  but  it  carried 
^^>  the  lad  s  ears.  He  gave  a  last  glance  at  his 
;="gino,    and    then    raced    towards    the    conning. 

tZt7   iTu"   ^    """^^    ^'^'    ^^^    ''^'    bent 
almost  double  but  he  ran  like  a  monkey  on  all 

"Don't  dare  to  look  out  of  those  ports.     Obev 
'^^^    implicitly,     \^'e   are   in   deadly   danger,    but 
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there  is  just  a  chance  of  escape.  Can  you  lower 
the  vessel  swiftly?  Very  well."  Harold  had 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  "  Very  well,  be 
ready  to  do  it  at  my  signal.  But  there  is  some- 
thing else  first.  Open  that  locker  wliere  the 
dynamite  is  kept.  So  ;  take  out  a  torpedo- 
not  a  large  one,  the  smallest  you  can  find.  Got 
it  ?  Very  well ;  carry  it  to  the  tube  there, 
forward.  Place  it  in  the  chamber,  and  close 
the  breech;  jiave  everything  ready  for  instant 
firing." 

Harold  did  as  he  was  bidden,  marvelling  the 
while  he  did  it  at  the  icy  coldness  of  Latimer's 
voice.  He  did  not  know  that  if  his  father 
had  for  a  moment  lost  his  grip  of  the  enormous 
self-restraint  he  was  exerting,  he  would  drop 
in  a  swoon.  The  lad  withdrew  a  small  torpedo, 
charged  with  dynamite ;  it  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  bomb  than  an  actual  torpedo,  and 
was  one  of  those  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
blasting  a  way  through  the  ice  in  case  of  danger. 
Forward  was  a  small  vertical  torpedo  tube, 
v.'orked  by  compressed  air,  capable  of  firing  the 
missile  directly  upwards.  Into  the  breech  of 
this  tube  Harold  slipped  his  explosive  weapon, 
closed  the  breech  swiftly,  and  stood  waiting. 
Mr.  Latimer  was  trying  to  think,  to  think  more 
quickly  than  he  had  ever  thought  in  his  life.  He 
well  knew  the  dangers  that  faced  him.  Should 
the  torpedo  explode  before  the  Pioneer  had  sunk 
a  reasonable  depth  the  submarine  must  inevitably 
be  shattered.     But  if  he  hesitated  too  long  the 
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octopus  would  have  the  conning-tower  wrenched 
off.  and  the  ice-cold  waters  of  the  Polar  sea  would 
be  rushing  into  tlie  interior— shutting  oft  all  hope 
of  life.  It  needed  the  brain  of  a  scientist  to  com- 
pute the  exact  moment  for  action.  Mr.  Latimer 
knew  to  the  fraction  of  an  ounce  the  charge  of 
dynamite  in  the  torpedo  ;  knew  its  bursting  force, 
knew  its  effect.  If  he  could  fire  the  missile,  and 
drop  the  Pioneer  so  swiftly  as  to  withdraw  it  out 
of  range  of  the  discharge  all  might  yet  be  well. 
If  lie  miscalculated  by  so  much  as  the  decimal 
of  a  second  everything  was  lost. 

"All  ready."  cried  Harold  breathlessly. 

"  Get  back  to  the  engines,  quick  !  Stoi> 
them." 

It  was  done  almost  as  quickly  as  it  takes  to 
tell.  Harold  gripped  the  lever  and  the  mad 
pulsations  died  away  into  eerie  silence.  But 
the  submarine  siiook  and  twisted  in  the  grip 
of  the  octopus,  and  though  the  vacuum  between 
the  two  walls  deadened  the  sound  it  was  easy 
to  imagine  the  rasping  of  the  mighty  tentacle 
on  the  hull. 

Mr.  Latimer  eased  up  the  wheel  a  trifle  and 
tlie  bow  of  tlie  Pioneer  ceased  to  draw  'away 
from  that  awful  clutch.  Instead  it  swung  slowly 
back  towards  the  gaping  mouth,  but  as  if  the 
monster  were  surprised  at  the  sudden  cessation 
of  resistance  it  made  no  immediate  attempt  to 
tighten  Its  hold.  For  a  while  the  tentacle  hung 
sluckly  in  great  curves,  and  the  second  arm  had 
not  yet  taken  its  grip. 
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"  Let  her  drop  !  " 

It  sounded  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  Harold 
obeyed  like  lightning.  One  twist  of  his  wrist 
and  the  frightful  force  of  the  compressed  air 
opened  the  sea-cocks  and  admitted  the  water 
mto  the  ballast  tanks  ;  the  Pioneer  fell  like  a 
stone  downwards.  Mr.  Latimer  held  his  breath 
now  — failure,  miscalculation  meant  instant 
death. 

"  Stand-by  to  fire  the  torpedo,  Harold  !  " 

Harold  dived  to  the  tube,  and  stood  in  readi- 
ness, every  nerve  thrilling,  his  heart  beating 
like  a  sledge-hammer.  Mr.  Latimer  waited— waited 
until  he  reckoned  the  submarine  must  be  com- 
pletely under  the  monster's  body.  Then  he  drew 
in  a  deep  breath  and  cried    "  Fire  !  " 

For  the  moment  nothing  seemed  to  happen 
There  was  a  slight  hiss  as  the  compressed  air 
was  turned  into  the  tube  ;  that  was  all.  There 
was  no  shock,  no  quiver,  but  Mr.  Latimer  held 
his  breath  like  a  man  who  is  plunging  into  deep 
water  from  a  great  height. 

All  suddenly  the  Pioneer  rocked  wildly,  spun 
about  like  a  teetotum,  cocked  her  stern  into  the 
air.  and  leaped  upward.  There  was  no  sound  of 
an  explosion;  the  vacuum  stopped  that,  for 
sound  cannot  travel  where  there  is  no  air-^but 
the  jerking  and  pulsing  feeling  was  very  pro- 
nounced. It  was  staggering,  stunning.  Harold 
fell  face  downwards  on  the  metal  deck,  and  lay 
there,  unable  to  move,  simply  overcome  by  the 
shock.     But  Mr.  Latimer  knew  what  depended  on 
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his  presence  of  mind.  He  took  a  rapid  run  to 
the  engines  and  started  them,  jammed  his  wheel 
hard  down,  and  then,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  torpedo  was  fired,  ventured  to  look  through 
the  ports.  He  had  been  afraid  to  venture 
before. 

He  saw  a  vast  filthiness  all  about  him  •  and 
the  huge  tentacle  still  clung  to  the  bow.  Tossing 
and  swaymg  as  the  submarine  was  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  maintain  foothold  in  the  conning- 
tower,  but  by  clinging  to  the  wheel  he  managed 
to  keep  his  balance.  Then  as  the  water  cleared 
a  little  the  explorer  made  out  huge  masses  of 
flesh  floating  past  the  ports,  saw  after  a  short 
interval  the  gigantic  body  of  a  dead  shark  drop 
downwards.  It  was  one  of  the  octopus's  hunts- 
men, and  the  explosion  had  killed  it  instantly 

But  what  of  the  octopus  itself  ?     The  black 
cloud  in  the  water  had  cleared  away  a  little,  but 
so  httle  that  beyond  a  radius  of  twenty  feet  or 
so  It  was  impossible  to  see.     The  tentacle  on  the 
bow  was  quivering  still,  it  seemed  as  if  the  great 
exp  osion   had   not   entirely   killed   the   guardian 
of  the  cavern.     But  it  had  undoubtedly  weakened 
It,  tor  as  the  engines  continued  to  throb,  the  bow 
swept  round  more  and  more.     And  so  far  as  Mr 
Latimer  could  tell  nothing  had  happened  to  the 
Pioneer.     The  dynamite  had  expended  the  most 
of  Its  force  upwards,  against  the  point  of  greatest 
c.i.tance,  which  point  in  this  case  must  have 
been  some  portion  of  the  octopus's  body 

Just  as  the  explorer  saw  that  the  submarine 
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was  practically  intact,  Harold  roused  liimself, 
and  rose  to  his  feet,  looking  dazed  and  in  pain! 
The  uneasy  motion  was  subsiding  slowly ;  the 
worst  was  over.  All  that  mattered  now  was 
whether  the  octopus  were  killed  or  merely  stunned  ; 
and  Mr.  Latimer  hardly  dared  hope  that  tho 
former  might  have  happened.  But  there  was 
no  time  for  further  tliought— at  all  costs  the 
vessel  must  be  extricated  from  that  ca\  j  of 
horrors,  and  taken  away  to  the  clear  waters  of 
the  open  sea. 

"Open  out  the  engines,  Harold." 
"  Yes,  pater." 

The  lad  stumbled  towards  his  charge,  and 
though  he  was  still  half  insensible,  old  habits 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  he  tended  the  engine 
automatically.  The  Pioneer  thrilled  and  shook  as 
if  in  monstrous  anguish  ;  but  it  was  plam  that 
the  resistance  of  the  gigantic  tentacle  was  lessen- 
ing. Indeed,  as  Mr.  Latimer  watched,  he  saw 
the  limb  slowly  slide  away  from  its  hold,  as  if 
reluctant  even  in  death  to  lose  the  prize  \i  had 
seized.  ^  Then  the  thing  vanished  from  sight ;  the 
submarine  swung  clean  round,  and  headed  for 
the  entrance  to  the  cave. 

Mr.  Latimer,  as  has  been  seen,  was  a  brave 
man.  But  he  was  not  altogether  a  foolhardy 
one,  and  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
bravery  and  foolhardiness  as  there  is  between 
day  and  night.  He  had  no  idea  of  penetrating 
still  further  into  the  recesses  of  this  mysterious 
cavern,   and  of  trying  to  reach  the  Polar  seas 
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by  that  route.  He  was  able  to  recognise  defeat 
when  he  saw  it.  It  was  quite  evidently  fore- 
ordained that  he  should  not  reach  his  goal  under 
the  sea— everything  pointed  to  that  conclusion. 
It  would  be  the  height  of  recklessness  to  take 
the  Pioneer  further  North,  for  it  was  extremely 
likely  that  she  would  have  suffered  some  material 
damage  from  her  experience  ;  which  though  it 
might  not  show  at  the  moment,  would  inevitably 
land  them  in  such  a  predicament  as  no  man 
might  think  of  and  remain  cool.  No  ;  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  back  to  the  Enter- 
prise and  make  fresh  arrangements.  The  explorer 
took  this  alarming  occurrence  as  a  warning  not 
to  try  further  to  penetrate  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  the  cavern.  It  was  unlikely  that  another 
such  passage  would  exist ;  if  it  did,  it  was  possible 
that  some  fiendish  thing,  even  more  appalling 
than  the  octopus,  would  be  found  lurking  there 
in  the  darkness  of  the  remoter  deeps. 

"  No ;  the  next  attempt  must  be  made  over 
the  ice  ;  I've  done  enough  under  it,"  he  muttered 
to  himself.  "Harold."  He  raised  his  voice  to 
a  shout. 

"  Yes,  pater."  The  reply  was  weak  and 
quavering,  but  Harold,  despite  the  aching  of 
his  temple,  where  in  his  fall  he  had  struck  the 
metal  deck  sharply,  was  alert,  ready  for  any- 
thing. 

"Lift  her,  lad— look  alive.  Thank  God  this 
filthy  blackness  is  clearing  !  " 

The  density  was   undoubtedly   thinning;    it 
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was  possible  now  to  sec  a  considerable  distance 
ahead  and  above.  The  Pionec^  was  slowlv 
settling  into  even  motion  ;  Harold  drove  out  the 
ballast,  and  the  vessel  leaped  upwards  %vith  a 
jerk  that  almost  shook  the  two  off  their  feet 
Then  Mr.  Latimer  steadied  her  on  her  course' 
makmg  straight  for  tlie  direction  where  he  con- 
sidered the  mouth  of  the  inner  cave  lay 

Once  the  head  of  tiie  ship  was  held  unwa^•cr- 
ingly  on  the  point  of  the  compass  wliich  meant 
safety,   the  explorer  gave  a   sharp  look   astern 
and    another    cry    left    his    whitened     lips     No 
wonder    he    cried    out.     Through    the    thinning 
gloom  a  sinuous  arm  was  shooting  forth    liover- 
mg    over    the    Pioneer's    stern  !     Almost    as    he 
reahsed  that  the  octopus  was  in  pursuit   tliere 
came    a   great    blow    from    behind,    the    Pioneer 
shook  throughout  her  length,  dipped  heavilv  aft 
steadied  again. 

''  Faster.  Harold  !  "     It  came  from  Mr.  Lati- 
mer s  lips  in  a  despairing  shriek.     He  knew  that 
danger  of  the  most  fearful  kind  was  in  pursuit 
Impossible  now  to  turn  to  bring  the  fore  torpedo 
tube  to  bear ;    impossible  to  do  anything  save 
dnve  ahead  blindly,  trusting  in  the  submarine's 
superior  speed  to  pull  her  through.     The  Pioneer 
had   not  yet   got    fully   under    weigh ;    she   had 
been  turned  and  stopped  so  much  that  it  might 
require  a  considerable  time  to  effect  full  speed 
But  Harold  was  at  the  engines,  kneeling  beside 
them,  coaxing  them  skilfully,  doing  all  lie  knew. 
Ihe   ship    seemed    about    to    burst    apart    w,ti. 
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tlic  terrific  vibration  ;    she  creaked  and  groaned 
protestingly. 

There  came  a  shivering  jar  that  seemed  to 
hft  the  engines  from  their  bed  ;  tliey  stopped,  but 
as  Harold,  with  the  fierce  courage  of  despair, 
threw  himself  upon  the  starting  handle,  and 
jerked  it  with  might  and  main,  tliey  resumed 
their  explosive  beat,  though  now  the  beat  was 
irregular  and  uncertain. 

Mr.  Latimer  glanced  through  the  after  ports. 
Owing  to  the  searchlight  streaming  forward  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  make  out  details  with 
any  clearness,  but  he  fancied  he  saw  a  writhing 
tentacle  hovering  near.  But  it  was  withdrawn 
swiftly  ;  it  writhed  and  contorted  so  grotesquely 
that  the  explorer  thought  something  awful  must 
have  happened  to  it.  He  had  no  time  for  con- 
jectures now,  however.  They  were  nearing  the 
entrance  to  the  cave — it  was  there,  right  ahead, 
plainly  revealed  in  the  searchlight's  glare.  Mr. 
Latimer  found  himself  breathing  incoherent  prayers 
of  thankfulness  for  the  forethought  that  had  led 
him  to  fix  the  searchlight  actually  in  the  sub- 
marine's bow  instead  of  in  a  separate  attach- 
ment, for  otherwise  the  octopus  must  inevitably 
have  torn  it  off  as  a  man  miglit  uproot  a  weed. 

The  beat  of  the  engines  grew  more  uneven, 
the  shaft  gyrated  awkwardly.  What  had  hap- 
pened ?  None  might  tell ;  none  had  time  to 
think.  It  was  necessary  to  concentrate  every 
energy  on  negotiating  the  narrow  passage,  as 
until  tlie   Pioneer  was  safely  outside  the  cavern 
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she  was  still  in  deadly  danger.  Through  the 
narrows  the  octopus  could  not  pass.  Mr  Lati 
mer  called  on  his  nerve,  and  steered  with 
exquisite  precision  ;  once,  as  the  Pioneer's  bows 
shot  between  the  narrowing  walls  of  rock,  he 
ooked  back  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  except 
that  queer  brightness.  Then,  with  a  rush  and 
a  Heave  the  submarine  was  through. 

"  Don't    let  her  slow  down,  my  boy."  roared 
the  explorer  loudly.     "  She  must  be  kept  going  •' 
Harold  proved    himself  worthy  of   the   trust 
reposed  m  him.      For  a  long  time  now  he  coaxed 
tlie    engines,    though    the   ominous   rattling   was 
growing  louder   and  more  frequent.      It   seemed 
as   If   some   appalling   shock    had  wrenched  the 
working    parts  asunder,   that  any  minute  might 
witness  the  chmax  of  a  dread  catastrophe     The 
engines  were  sounding  a  shrill  alarm,  and  there 
lay  still  many,  many  miles  between  those  in  the 
submarine  and  safety. 

Through  the  outer  cavern  the  Pioneer  sped 
though  the  ringing  of  the  speed  indicator  became 
ess  frequent  every  minute.      The  craft  was  losing 

crawl.  The  shmy  walls  of  rock  on  either  side 
seemed  almost  to  stand  still,  not  to  flash  past  as 
they  had  done  before.  Mr.  Latimer  wiped  away 
the  sweat  that  would  persist  in  dripping  into  his 
eyes  set  his  jaw  again,  and  vowed  solemnly  that 
If  a  human  being  could  bring  victory  from  what 
looked  like  inevitable  defeat,   he  would    be  the 
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Ten  minutes  more :  they  seemed  like  ten 
hours.  Fifteen  minutes  more  :  it  was  like  wait- 
ing for  the  fall  of  the  executioner's  axe.  Then 
—a  sensation  of  marvellous  relief  :  a  feeling  of 
unspeakable  thankfulness  —  the  Pioneer  had 
passed  through  the  entrance  to  the  outer  cave 
and  was  in  deep  water  again. 

"  Can  you  keep  her  going,  Harold  ?  I  must 
have  speed.  Get  her  going  evenly,  and  then 
come  and  take  the  wheel.  I  must  attend  to 
these  others." 

"  She's  working  badly,  pater.  I  don't  know 
what's  wrong  :    everything  seems  to  be    broken 

up." 

He  left  the  engines,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
conning-tower,  took  the  wheel,  and  allowed  his 
father  to  ^  ^ote  himself  to  the  unconscious 
pair.  Pr  ^ntly  Dr.  Vyner  opened  his  eyes  and 
stared  bl  .ikly  around  him,  emitted  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  fainted  away  again.  It  seemed  thai 
the  impression  of  what  he  had  seen  must  still 
be  in  his  braia ;  and  it  was  the  same  with 
Monro,  when  he  came  to  his  senses.  He  lauglied 
feebly,  looked  upwards,  fell  back  with  a  cry, 
and  flung  trembling  hands  over  his  ashen  face. 

Mr,  Latimer  persevered,  and  little  by  little 
the  two  were  brought  round.  No  one  spoke  of 
the  horror  that  had  been  seen.  Dr.  Vyner  and 
Monro  were  silent  because  they  dare  not  let 
their  minds  rest  on  the  octopus  ;  Mr.  Latimer 
because  he  had  something  else  to  think  of.  He 
had    taken   the   wheel   from   Harold   again,    and 
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I'ad  sent    I.im  to  the  engines,  which  were  rivin. 
.nchcat.ons    of   aJarn„-n,  'portent.      T^e   LSo  "^ 
calcuated    that    tl,ey    had     put    son.e  hing' 1^" 
twenty  miles    betwee.i  the  entrance  to  the  oute 
ave  and    tJ;emselves  by  this  time ;    fo    it  had 
iken  several    J,ours  to  restore  the  surgeon  and 
•lonro    to    complete    sensibility,    and     he" 
he    time    that    must    elapse    before    thev    co^^ll 
'•ope   to  reach  the  Enie/pnse  ^       "^^ 

And    just  as  he  had  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
real    despair   for   tJie   third    time   that   d^vtJ 
engines    gave   a   sickening   shr  ek     fch.7f 
grind,  and  stopped  dead.  chattenng 

HarolH  J''^    "^^   ^anything    ^vith    them."    cried 

s^oke       ^','r'"^"^    ^^'^^'"^^    ''^'^     ^^'hilst    he 
mov.  1  "      ^'"^^'^""^'^  ^^^^  -™g  :    they  won't 
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CHAPTJ^^  XIV. 

A  GREAT  DANGER  AND  A  GRKATEK  SURPRISE. 

They  faced  their  awful  situation  bravely,  for 
they  were  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  men  wiio 
fought  hardest  when  defeat  seemed  nearest.  And 
yet  there  was  so  little  to  be  done.  They  were 
helpless  beneath  the  sea  and  the  ice  ;  the  most 
they  could  hope  to  do  was  to  blow  a  way  to 
safety  through  the  frozen  covering,  and  then 
attempt  to  tramp  back  across  the  weary 
miles  that  lay  between  themselves  and  the  ship. 
And  it  was  winter — an  Arctic  winter,  when 
there  was  no  light  to  guide.  They  had  no 
sledges.  All  the  food  they  could  carry  on  their 
backs  would  not  last  them  a  week.  But  there 
was  nothing  for  it,  apparently  :  they  must  risk 
that  forlorn  hope  and  take  their  lives  in  their 
hands. 

But  not  yet.  There  might  be  a  chance  of 
repairing  the  damaged  engine.  They  all  under- 
stood sufficient  of  petrol  machinery  to  make 
them  able  to  cope  with  ordinary  disasters  ;  so, 
at  once,  without  pausing  to  make  unnecessary 
remarks,  without  pausing  for  food,  whicli  they 
all  needed  tadly,  they  set  to  work.  The  Pioneer 
floated  serenely  at  a  fair  depth  below  the  ice  : 
there  was  no  immediate  danger  of  her  sinking, 
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If  the  c«„n,>r(.ss.xl  air  only  hdd  out  long  cnou-M. 

tllo'craft  ''  ^'''''''  '^''"'''  ""^  "^""'"^  something  with 

Hut     when     Mr.     Latimer    made     a    covert 

examination  of  the  air  tanks  he  felt  fear  strikv 

in  1    .  i;'^'^-      '^'•"'^   '^^'   ^^^^='y   ^"ffici^nt   air 
to  last  them  twenty  hours,  and  at  the  best  they 
could  do  It  would  take  them  a  clear  two  days  to 
return  to  the  ship.     Still,  he  said  nothing  to  1 
companions,  for  he  had  no  wish  that  they  should 
taste  the  same  despair  that  was  rapidly  undrr- 
.mmn^   -  bravery.     He  had  done  a  doz'n  times 
more    t  an    any   man    on    board  ;     now   he   was 
feehng  the  strain.     Hopelessness  was  beginnin.^  to 
prey  on  his  mind.     Had  he  allowed  himself  to 
pause    and    reflect,     he    must    assuredly    have 
dropped   in    a   swoon    that   was   twin    sister   to 

itmself  r'  T;"^  '^^'\'    ^"'  ^'  ^°"^d  "«t  allow 
nmself  to  collapse.     He  knew  that  the  lives  of 

his  companions  depended  on  his  skill  and  courage 
and  he  rose  superior  to  circumstances, 
command''   ""''"'   overhauled."    was   his   fust 

ni.^T^^  '""^^  ^^''^'^>'  '*"PP^"g  it.  Piece  b^■ 
UnTni  '^T  ^''^^^  ^^  '''^'  ^  wonderful  exhibi- 
tion of  coolness.  They  might  have  been  motor- 
sts  broken  down  at  a  roadside  for  all  the  evidence 
v.l   r  """n  ?'^'     ^"*  '"'^^^^  °^  being  beside  a 

Inc^T^"''  '"'';  "^'^""  '^'y  ^^^^h  of  assist- 
ance, death  seen^ed  to  face  them  in  every  direc- 
tion. Two  of  them  had  but  newly  recovered 
fiom    a    shock    that    had    almost  killed  them; 
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one  of  thciii  had  faced  a  death  so  hideous  as 
not  to  bear  contemplation,  and  had  been  com- 
pelled to  fi^ht  a  mighty  battle  whilst  his  soul 
sickened  with  horror.  Only  Harold  as  yet  had  no 
idea  of  what  the  danger  had  been  ;  and  desjjite 
this  they  all  worked  well,  because  they  were 
brave  men  —  men  who  refused  to  consider 
obstacles. 

Close  examination  of  the  engine  disclosed  a 
lamentable  state  of  affairs.  The  entire  con- 
struction was  disorganised.  One  of  the  jMstons 
was  jammed  so  firmly  in  the  cylinder  that  nothing 
they  could  do  would  start  it.  It  apjieared  that 
the  blow  that  had  jerked  the  Pioneer  forward 
had  caused  the  shaft  to  stop  for  a  moment, 
whilst  the  engines  still  went  on,  with  the  result 
that  bearings  were  twisted  into  contorted  shaj^es 
and  everything  movable  was  jammed  hard  and 
fast.  The  only  wonder  was  that  the  engines 
had  run  so  long  as  they  had  done  after  the 
accident.  But  Harold  knew  that  the  mix-up 
was  the  result  of  that  frenzied  driving  after 
the  shock.  Had  the  submarine  been  allowed 
to  stop  at  once  the  damage  probably  would  not 
have  been  one-half  so  extensive  as  it  was ;  but 
she  had  not  been  allowed  to  rest,  and  there'  they 
were,  face  to  face  with  a  problem  tliat  would 
have  dauntea  a  skilled  engineer  in  a  weU-fitted 
macliine  shop. 

They  worked  on.  though.     Little  by  little  thev 
got  some  parts  clear,  but  the  more  thev  did  the 
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was  an  absolute  impossibility  to  do  anything 
They  smote  hard  at  the  jammed  piston  with 
hammers;  it  would  not  move.  It  had  been 
kicked  sideways  a  little  at  the  commencement  • 
the  furious  driving  had  driven  it  more  sideways' 
until  now  it  had  cut  a  way  for  itself  in  the  wall' 
of  the  cylinder,  and  had  at  last  jammed  fast 
in  a  natural  prison. 

They  toiled  like  beavers,  sweating  at  every 
pore  ;  and  if  the  work  was  useless  as  far  as  the 
engines  were  concerned,  it  did  them  good,  for  it 
prevented  them  from  brooding  over  what  ha ' 
passed.  Until,  after  a  lapse  of  some  three  hours 
Harold  threw  down  his  hammer,  wiped  his  fore- 
head, and  said  : 

"  It's  no  use  going  on.  We  couldn't  make 
those  engines  work  if  we  stopped  here  till  next 
Christmas  but  one." 

Mr.  Latimer  reflected.  Should  he  keep  his 
secret  to  himself?  Should  he  allow  them  to 
labour  on  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  air  for  a 
bare  seventeen  hours  remained  ?  No  ;  they  were 
heroes  all ;  they  could  stand  to  hear  anything 
he  might  have  to  tell  them. 

"  We  must  get  out  somehow  or  other,"  he  said. 
"  We  shall  die  of  suffocation  if  we  don't." 

Then  he  explained  to  them  what  had  happened 
to  the  air-tanks.  "  I'm  afraid  we  used  it  too 
lavishly  at  the  first.  Either  that,  cr  I  computed 
the  amount  we  should  require  wrongly.  Yet  I 
was  so  confident  that  we  should  find  open  water 
where  we  could  refill  our  tanks,  that  I  did  not 
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trouble  unduly  over  the  matter.  Now,  however, 
we  are  face  to  face  with  a  serious  problem.  We 
have  air  enough  for  seventeen  hours.  We  are 
in  a  vessel  that  is  useless.  We  are,  I  reckon,  two 
hundred  miles  and  more  away  from  our  ship 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Try  again,"  said  Harold  pluckily,  and  Monro 
echoed  his  words.  "Let's  have  another  shot 
at  this  jolly  old  engine  and  do  the  best  we  can." 

But  Dr.  Vyner  knew  that   they  were  incap- 
able of  doing  anything  that  would  be  of  service. 
"I  think  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done, 
Latimer,"  he  observed  shakily,  for  he  was  stili 
suffering  from   the   effects   of  the   shock,    "and 
that  is  to  try  and  force  our  way  through   the 
ice   by   explosives.     Then,    when    we    are    once 
more  breathing  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  we  might 
be  able  to  make  up  our  minds  to  some  new  course 
of  action.     But  we   owe   it   to   these  lads  here 
to  do  our  utmost.     I  am  not  afraid  of  death— 
I  have  been  too  near  it  lately  to  fear  it  unduly— 
but  we  owe  these  lads  their  lives,  even   at   the 
cost  of  our  own." 

"  Tlien  we  will  do  our  best.     We  will  endeav- 
our to  blow  a  way  to  freedom  and  life,"  said  Mr 
Latnner. 

Whilst  he  and  the  surgeon  were  discussing 
matters  thus,  Harold  was  receiving  a  shaky  half- 
mtelligible  account  of  the  octopus  from  Monro. 
I  thought  It  was  just  about  to  swallow  us 
entire,  said  the  American  lad.  "  Gee  •  I've 
never  seen  such  a  mouth.     It  was  as  big  as  a 
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tunnel — bigger  than  most.  And  I  could  see 
right  down  its  throat.  Ugh !  And  its  eyes ! 
They  were  greedy  and  evil.  I  gave  myself  up 
for  dead  that  time,  I  guess,  and  I  don't  want 
to  stand  nearer  eternity  than  I  did  then.  I 
kind  of  felt  everything  melt  inside  me,  and  next 
it  all  froze  up  again,  and  I  don't  remember  any- 
thing more  until  Uncle  Harry  roused  me  up. 
Guess  I'm  no  great  shucks  after  all.  Anything 
alive  and  real  I  don't  mind  :  but  a  thing  like 
that,  looking  dead  and  horrible — that  settled 
me. 

They  went  about  their  new  preparations 
methodically,  once  it  was  decided  that  their 
only  hope  was  to  blow  a  way  to  the  upper  air. 
They  carefully  padded  all  the  torpedoes  but 
one,  which  they  left  out,  in  case  the  jar  should 
explode  the  remaining  explosives  and  thus  end 
the  matter  once  and  for  all.  There  had  been 
no  time  for  such  a  precaution  when  they  fired 
at  the  octopus ;  but,  as  Mr.  Latimer  said  : 
"•We've  time  to  take  care  now,  and  we'll  do  it." 
Then  the  torpedo  selected  had  to  be  fixed  so 
that  it  would  not  explode  prematurely.  They 
tested  the  batteries,  and  found  there  was  more 
than  sufficient  electricity  to  enable  them  to  fire 
a  charge,  though  the  power  was  almost  exhausted 
and  the  searchlight  was  now  burning  dimly. 
They  attached  a  wire  to  the  explosive  charge- 
one  that  would  enable  the  submarine  to  descend 
to  a  great  depth  before  firing.;  they  removed 
the  percussion  head,  and  at  last  all  was  in  readi- 
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ness.  They  felt  that  this  was  their  last  hope, 
but  they  contrived  to  joke  amongst  themselves 
as  the  work  progressed. 

"  If  any  rival  explorers  happen  along  when 
we  fire  the  charge  it  will  surprise  them  some," 
said  Monro.  "  Guess  they'll  think  they've  struck 
the  father  and  mother  of  all  earthquakes,  and 
they'll  go  back  to  tell  all  the  world  that  they've 
hit  on  a  surprising  phenomenon." 

"They'll  call  it  a  sub-ice  volcano,"  said 
Harold.  "But  won't  they  feel  awkward  if  we 
explode  the  torpedo  right  under  their  feet  ? 
They  won't  need  any  airships  this  journey : 
they'll  never  stop  travelling  until  they  reach 
the  Pole." 

It  was  poor  fun,  but  it  was  a  brave  attempt 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  party. 

Presently  all  was  in  readiness.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  although  the  engines  of  the 
Pioneer  were  damaged  she  was  still  capable  of 
rising  and  falling  through  the  water.  They 
ejected  the  ballast  sufficiently  to  cause  the  craft 
to  rise,  and  when  the  depth-recorder  rang  loudly 
they  calculated  that  they  were  near  the  ice. 
Then  the  torpedo  was  discharged  upwards,  but 
because  they  required  time  to  elapse  before  firing, 
they  liad  fixed  an  air-filled  canister  to  its  rear 
to  allow  it  to  float  against  the  ice.  Otherwise 
it  would  have  sunk  like  a  stone,  and  would 
probably  have  blown  them  to  bits  instead  of 
the  ice.  They  used  only  a  small  force  of  com- 
pressed air.  merely  enough  to  drive  the  torpedo 
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from  the  tube  ;  and  when  they  ilculated  that 
it  had  reached  its  destination  they  dropped 
swiftly  downwards,  Monro  inlying  out  tlie  con- 
necting wire.  A  little  water  percolai  d  through 
the  breech  of  the  torpedo  tube,  but  it  was 
nothing  to  cause  alarm. 

"  Now  give  her  the  current,"  said  Mr.  Latimer, 
and  Harold  pressed  the  switch.  The  Pioneer 
rocked  wildly  for  a  moment,  the  water  boiled 
about  her  observation  ports,  then  she  was  still. 
They  forced  out  the  ballast,  using  some  of  their 
valuable  compressed  air  for  the  purpose,  and 
rose  as  swiftly  as  they  had  descended.  Loose 
chunks  of  ice  scrubbed  the  submarine's  top  : 
but  though  they  turned  the  waning  searchlight 
ever\'where  tliey  saw  no  signs  of  such  an  opening 
as  they  had  expected.  They  were  so  placed  thiat 
it  was  impossible  to  look  straight  upwards : 
they  could  only  look  in  a  slanting  direction,  and 
nowhere  was  any  sign  of  such  damage  as  they 
had  looked  to  find. 

It  was  almost  with  a  groan  that  Mr.  Latimer 
gave  orders  to  repeat  the  experiment,  using  tl.i? 
time  two  torpedoes  instead  of  one.  The  opera- 
tion was  conducted  as  before,  with  the  same 
result.  Nothing  happened.  Invariably  as  they 
rose  after  firing  the  depth-recorder  rang  warr- 
ingly  to  tell  them  that  thick  ice  was  above  therr. 
They  used  eight  torpedoes  before  they  desisted 
but  at  length  Mr.  Latimer  judged  it  best  to 
pause  awhile  and  reconsider  the  alarming  situa- 
tion. 
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"Evidently  the  ice  is  too  thick  for  us  to 
hope  to  blast  a  way  through,"  he  said  as  calmly 
as  he  could.  "And  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  we  can  alter  our  position  so  as  to  come 
under  thinner  ice.  There  is  always  the  possi- 
bility, too.  that  wc  are  under  a  slielf  of  rock,  and 
in  that  case  we  might  blast  for  ages  without 
coming  through  to  the  surface.  Now.  what 
remains?  A  remote  chance  of  repairing  the 
engine  and  continuing  on  our  way  back  to  the 
ship.  That  is  about  all.  If  we  could  only 
repair  the  machinery  enough  to  take  us  along 
a  mile  we  could  try  the  explosives  again,  although 
we  have   only   three   torpedoes   remaining" 

His  words  fell  like  the  knell  of  death  on  his 
hearers'  understanding.  They  had  tried  every 
resource ;    they  must  now  admit  defeat. 

"We  might  manage  to  get  her  along  by 
means  of  the  hand-gear."  suggested  Harold  des- 
perately. "We  could  send  her  a  mile  or  two 
by  means  of  hard  work." 

"That's  a  good   suggestion,   my   boy,"   said 
Mr.  Latimer,  mth  a  new  brightness  in  his  eye 
It  deserves  to  succeed  even  if  it  fails." 

Like  almost  every  other  engined  vessel  the 
Pioneer  was  fitted  ^vith  an  apparatus  for  turn- 
ing  the  screw  by  hand,  in  order  that  parts  of 
he  shaft  might  be  brought  into  view  for  care- 
ful examination.  This  apparatus  was  intended 
to  move  the  engines  actually ;  but  it  was  found 
possible  so  to  disconnect  the  machinery  that 
the  shaft  would  revolve  without  much  difficulty 
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whilst  the  engine  remained  motionless.  Imme- 
diately the  four  took  their  places  at  the  crank,  and 
after  a  hard  struggle  the  shaft  began  to  turn 
slowly,  gathering  speed  as  the  wearied  muscles  of 
the  party  suppled  to  the  new  work.  But  it  was 
slow  toil  at  the  best.  The  normal  revolutions 
of  the  shaft,  when  the  submarine  was  going  at 
eight  knots  per  hour,  were  somewhere  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  per  minute.  The  most  the 
explorers  could  do  was  to  revolve  the  shaft 
sixty  times  per  minute,  and  that  required  stu- 
pendous effort,  which  could  not  be  continued 
for  long.  But  it  had  results.  The  submarine 
began  to  crawl  forward ;  the  speed  bell  rang 
once,  then  rang  again  :  they  had  gone  half  a 
mile.  Mr.  Latimer  went  into  the  conning  tower, 
and  turned  the  searchlight  upwards :  nothing 
but  thick,  impenetrable  ice  met  his  gaze.  He 
descended  and  fell  on  the  crank  like  a  maniac, 
and  his  wild  shouts  and  furious  endeavours 
excited  the  zeal  of  his  companions,  so  that  they, 
too,  worked  like  Trojans,  refusing  to  accept  defeat 
even  at  this  critical  pass.  For  close  on  a  quarter 
of  ati  hour  they  toiled  steadfastly,  and  then, 
worn  out  and  aching  in  every  muscle,  they 
paused  for  rest. 

"  See  if  you  can  detect  any  signs  of  improve- 
ment," said  Mr.  Latimer  to  his  son. 

Harold  dragged  himself  wearily  to  the  conning- 
tower  and  peered  out.  There  was  something 
strange  in  the  outlook,  something  bewildering. 
For  a  moment  he  could  not  understand;    then 
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he  pressed  the  switch  that  actuated  the  search- 
I  W  light-  Nothing  happened  ;  the  sea  without  was 
enveloped  in  darkness  most  complete.  The 
searchlight  was  out,  and  the  accumulators  were 
exhausted  ! 

He  shouted  out  the  evil  news,  and  the  crew 
of  the  submarine  looked  at  each  other  with  wan 
faces.  The  small  incandescent  lamps  were  fed 
from  a  storage  battery,  but  they  too  were  burning 
dimiy.  They  had  oil  lamps  and  oil ;  but  those 
would  consume  the  air  so  swiftly  as  to  be  less 
than  worth  while  to  light.  Mr.  Latimer  walked 
along  to  the  conning-tower,  and  was  just  about 
to  haul  himself  up,  when  Harold  gave  a  croaking 
cry. 

"  There's  a  light  streaming  through  ahead," 
he  said,  and  pointed  with  a  trembling  finger. 

"  Light !     It's    impossible  !  "    ejaculated    his 

father.     "  Even  if  there  were  an  opening  in  the 

ice,  what  light  could  there  be  ?     You  are  mis- 

M  taken,  my  boy  ;    there  can't  be  any  light  here." 

But  Harold  still  pointed  defiantly.  "  I'm 
sure  it  is  a  light,"  he  sobbed.  "  Look,  pater  ; 
look  there.     It  can't  be  anything  else." 

Mr.  Latimer  knew  that  it  was  possible  for  it 
to  be  a  phosphorescent  sheen  in  the  water,  visible 
now  because  of  the  darkness  all  about.  When 
they  had  passed  that  way  before  the  electric 
headhght  had  been  burning  bravely,  so  they  would 
not  have  detected  the  luminosity.  But  the  longer 
the  explorer  looked  the  more  convinced  he  be- 
came  that    Harold   had    spoken    the    truth.     It 
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was  light— whether  natural  or  artificial  remained 
to  be  proved. 

"  It  could  be  a  crevasse,  and  the  Aurora 
might  be  showing."  he  said.  "We  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  make  sure." 

Without  another  word  lie  applied  himself  to 
the  crank,  beckoning  the  others  to  add  their 
weight.  Harold  kept  in  the  conning-tower,  watch- 
ing breathlessly,  conscious,  now  that  relief  seemed 
so  near,  of  a  great  and  growing  weakness.  But 
though  his  body  was  weak  his  heart  was  strong 
and  his  eyes  were  keen,  and  he  directed  the 
Pioneer  steadfastly  towards  that  queer  sheen 
which  stood  to  them  all  for  life  and  hope.  Little 
by  little  the  small  vessel  crept  forward,  and  as 
it  went  the  brightness  grew  greater.  Soon  it 
was  close  ahead,  so  close  as  to  bathe  the  bow 
of  the  Pioneer  in  its  refulgence.  Harold  waited 
until  the  fore-part  was  completely  under  the  light, 
and  then  : 

"Way  enough,"  he  cried.  "It's  time  to 
raise  her." 

They  crowded  into  the  conning-tower,  they 
rejoiced  together  in  that  light;  they  said  that 
death  was  poweriess  to  turn  them  from  their 
object.  And  then  they  forced  the  last  of  the 
ballast  from  the  tanks  and  waited— waited. 

Would  the  bell  ring  ?  Would  the  signal  tell 
them  that  this  light  was  another  submarine 
phenomenon,  tlie  creation  of  their  overtried 
brains  ?  They  waited,  and  their  very  hearts 
seemed  to  stop  beating.     They  dared  not  look 
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in  one  another's  faces  ;    but  hand   shot   out    to 
grip  trembling  han-i.  and  their  eyes  shone  bright. 

"We're  on  ti-e  surface,"  said  Harold  all 
suddenly,  and  when  they  looked  again  from 
the  observation  ports  tliey  saw  beneath  tlieir 
eyes  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  around  them  was  a 
vast  wall  of  ice,  more  than  a  dozen  feet  in  height. 

"  Off  with  that  hatch  ;  let's  get  a  breath  of 
God's  air,"  cried  Dr.   Vyner  weakly. 

They  threw  back  tiie  powerful  bolts  and 
lifted  the  steel  lid  ;  they  shivered  as  the  keen 
air  struck  their  skins  and  forced  its  chill  tiirough 
their  scanty  clothing.  But  what  of  that?  Out 
of  death  had  come  life ;  out  of  suffering  ease. 
They  were  saved.  No  one  stayed  to  think  that 
this  was  but  a  postponement  of  the  evil  and 
inevitable.  No  one  thought  of  the  long  tramp 
over  the  ice.  They  were  on  the  surface,  away 
from  the  attacks  of  mighty  sea  monsters,  able 
to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  and  they 
clambered  up  the  ladder  that  led  to  the  deck 
like  men  newly  lifted  from  the  grave. 

"  We  must  see  where  we  are,"  said  Mr. 
Latimer— and  looked  up.  Then  he  gave  a  queer 
little  cry,  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  shame. 
For  on  a  pole  some  ten  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
hole  was  burning  a  brilliant  arc  lamp,  whilst 
overhead  the  stars  twinkled  bravely. 

"Our  pole;  our  electric  light,"  cried  Dr 
Vyner.  understanding.  "We  must  have  been 
movmg  in  a  circle  and  come  back  to  the  Enter- 
Prise." 
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He  shouted  loudly,  and  his  voice  rang  hollowly 
in  that  icy  pit  in  which  they  lay.  Again  he 
shouted' ;  there  was  no  reply.  "  Shout  together 
boys,"  he  sobbed,  and  the  two  boys  added  their 
clamour  to  his.  Presently  there  was  an  answer- 
ing  cry ;  a  fur-clad  figure  appeared  at  the  edge 
of  the  ice-dock,  and  Captain  Labby  shouted 
down. 

"Back  already?"  he  asked.  "Have  vou 
found  the  Pole  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Dr.  Vyner,  whilst  Mr.  Latimer 
hung  his  head.  "But  we've  saved  our  lives 
and  that's  something  to  be  thankful  for  these 
hard  times." 

"Wait  a  minute  and  I'll  get  you  a  ladder" 
yelled  Captain  Labby.  "  We  thought  there  was 
a  submarine  voicano  at  work  an  hour  or  two 
ago,  but  we  didn't  like  to  explore,  fearing  some- 
thing might  happen  to  the  ship." 

He  hurried  away  and  soon  returned  with 
men  and  ropes,  with  which  latter  the  crew  of 
the  submarine  were  hauled  up.  Then,  arrived 
on  the  surface  of  the  ice.  the  four  looked  about 
them  as  if  they  had  stepped  from  another 
world.  Very  little  change  was  to  be  seen. 
There,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ice-dock,  was  the 
Enterprise,  her  masts  housed  and  her  yards  down. 
Covered  with  snow  as  she  was,  she  hardly  differed 
from  the  giant  hummocks  to  be  seen  everywhere 
?  round  her. 

"Til  get  the  ice  cut  away  alongside  the  ship," 
said  Captain  Labby,  as  they  crossed  the  white 
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waste.  "  We  must  get  the  Pioneer  aboard  at 
once.    What  has  happened,  sir  ?  " 

"TU  tell  you  when  we  get  on  board,"  said 
Mr.  Latimer  wearily. 

The  awful  strain  of  the  past  was  telling  on 
the  intrepid  man  now ;  he  could  hardly  hold 
himself  upright  ;  indeed,  he  stumbled  once,  and 
but  for  the  support  of  Captain  Labby's  arm  would 
have  fallen  prone  on  the  ice.  He  had  failed, 
and  the  debt  remained  to  be  paid.  He  forgot 
for  the  moment  that  he  had  the  material  on  board 
for  another  dash  to  the  Pole  ;  he  forgot  every- 
thing save  that  his  scheme  was  proved  futile, 
and  so,  until  the  party  were  safely  ensconced  in 
the  Enterprise's  warm  cabin,  he  did  not  open 
his  mouth  again. 

"I  think  I  understand  the  reason,  he  said, 
a  few  hours  later,  when  he  had  bathed  and  eaten. 
"  The  magnetism  up  about  here  is  the  most  erratic 
force  man  can  have  to  contend  with ;  and 
we  probably  frustrated  our  own  intentions  by 
letting  a  vacuum  exist  between  the  two  skins  of 
the  Pioneer's  hull.  The  compass  has  pointed 
any  way ;  it  has  never  pointed  surely.  We 
seem  to  have  gone  round  in  circles,  and  that 
barrier  of  rock  cannot  be  more  than  a  few  miles 
away  from  the  ship.  Probably  we  went  past  it 
within  a  mile  on  our  outward  journey,  and  came 
round  it  afterwards  so  that  we  thought  it  a  new 
discovery.  What  does  it  matter  ?— we  have 
failed." 

"But  we  have  the  ability  and  strength  to 
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try  again."  said  Dr.  Vynor.  laying  a  fricnclly 
liand  on  Latnner's  shoulder.  "  Cliei-r  up.  ol.'l 
chap.  Nvc  still  have  the  dogs." 

"  Yes,  we  have  the  dogs,"  said  the  explorer 
Nvcnrdy.  "But  we  cannot  do  anytliing  now 
until  the  daylight  comes." 
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CHAPTER    XV 

POISON  ! 

The  night  after  t!u;  Pioneer's  return  Mr.  Latimer 
was  down  with  fever,  raving  deliriously  about 
gigantic  octopuses  and  vast  banks  of  ice  that 
shut  him  off  from  the  upper  world.  Dr.  Vyner, 
shaken  and  weak,  rose  superior  to  himself, 
and  ten"'  ^  his  friend  with  the  solicitude  and 
cai  of  a  Oman.  He  seemed  to  be  given  new 
strength  for  the  occasion  ;  he  seldom  slept ; 
he  ate  his  meals  standing,  and  was  always  ready 
to  bend  over  the  cot  and  soothe  the  sufferer's 
hot  forehead.  The  awful  experience  through 
which  he  had  passed  had  sapped  away  Mr. 
Latimer's  strength  as  surely  as  if  his  arteries 
had  been  drained  dry  ;  he  seemed  to  have  no 
disposition  to  get  well,  he  cried  always  that  he 
had  failed  in  his  quest  and  was  a  ruined  man. 
Days  passed,  and  there  was  but  little  change 
in  the  patient's  condition.  The  two  lads,  with 
the  springiness  of  youth,  had  thrown  off  the 
evil  effects  of  their  adventure  ;  they  were  as  fit 
and. well  as  ever  they  had  been,  and  now  that 
the  worst  was  over,  were  quite  ready  to  start 
off  on  another  spurt  whenever  the  explorer  was 
once  more  ready  to  lead  them  Northward  Ho  ! 
There  was   very  little   to  do   hi   the    meantime. 
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The  Ptoneervj^s  lifted  from  the  water  and  housed 

pnses  deck;  and  the  chief  engineer  made  a 
careful  mspection  of  the  shattered  engines.  With 
him  the  two  lads  surveyed  everything,  from  the 
propeller  to  the  searchlight.  The  former  wa 
bent  and  twisted  as  to  the  blades,  and  the  tail- 
shaft  was  a  httle  sprung ;  whilst  when  thev 
drew  out  the  shaft  it  was  found  to  be  bent 
half-round  on  itself.  If  it  had  gone  anothe 
qviarter-turn     it     must     have    snapped    hke    a 

"  Losh !    it  fair  licks  me  hoUow,"   said  tlie 
ch^f,   scratching  his  head.     "  There  never  wl 

hydrauhc  press.  I  don't  understand  it,"  But 
when  he  heard  all  about  that  awful  vision  of  the 
under-seas,  he  seemed  to  understand  more 

creenit^',fr'l-^^"'f  "^''^  "'<"'^  "^^  ""  arm 
tlinT  f'*^'  *■  ^"'^y  there's  fearsome 
thmgs  under  the  sea.  I  judge  the  octopus  was 
unco  unvv,lhng  to  let  its  prey  escape  it  and  it 
made  a  grab  at  the  boatie's  stem.  It  caught 
the  propeller  as  likely  as  not,  and  here  ye  hfve 

the  result.  But  what  a  grip  !  Losh,  mon,  what 
d,  grip  ! 

FvJp^^i  7^'  ^^"^  """^y  explanation  possible. 
Evidently  the  sea-monster  had  taken  hold  of 
the  propeller  and  had  hung  on  as  long  as  it 
could,  despite  the  fearful  hacking  to  which  it 
TTniT  ^'?  ^"bjected.  The  more  the  buys 
saw  of  the  work  done  by  the  octopus  the  moie 
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they  marvelled  at  the  miracle  that  had  enabled 
them  to  escape  at  all. 

The   chief  engineer   was   very   thoughtful   as 
he  regarded  the  engine  itself. 

"  It's  fit  for  naught,"  he  said  mournfully. 
"Mon,  yon's  an  awful  upheaval.  As  bonny  a 
wee  engine  as  ever  was,  just  distorted  and  frac- 
tured and  rendered  useless.  Fit  for  the  scrap 
heap  alone.  Gin  Mr.  Latimer  thinks  of  trying 
his  luck  in  deep  waters  again,  he'll  need  a  new 
engine,  a  new  shaft,  and  a  new  propeller — 
naething  less  will  suit."  After  pronouncing  the 
case  hopeless  he  at  once  took  off  his  coat  and 
strove  to  remedy  matters,  after  the  fashion  of 
Scotch  engineers  the  world  ever.  The  boys 
worked  with  him,  because  there  was  little  else 
to  do.  To  be  sure  they  mixed  with  the  crew 
and  joined  in  their  rough  sports  ;  many  a  game 
of  "Sling  the  Monkey"  they  played  on  deck, 
suspended  in  the  bight  of  a  rope  from  the  fore- 
and-aft  piece  of  the  deck-shed,  armed  with  a 
knotted  towel,  and  defying  any  one  of  the  laugh- 
ing sailors  to  come  within  reach  of  their  trusty 
weapons.  They  ran  races  along  the  smoother 
ice  near  the  ship  ;  they  busied  themselves  in  a 
hundred  fashions  lest  the  appalling  silence  and 
solitude  of  the  Arctic  should  render  them  melan- 
choly and  careless  of  existence. 

To  the  efforts  of  the  lads  alone  was  the  good 
feeling  on  board  the  Enterprise  due.  They  realised 
that  with  the  chief  of  the  expedition  down, 
much  devolved  upon  them,  and  right  well  they 
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did  tlicir  duty.  They  had  made  no  promise 
to  tlie  sick  mail,  but  they  knew  that  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  venture  depended  largely  on  tlie 
crew  being  kept  cheerful  and  happy;  they 
racked  their  brains  to  devise  sports  that  should 
keep  the  men's  attention  from  discontent  and 
treason. 

More  than  that,  they  familiarised  themselves 
witii  the  Laplanders  and  the  Eskimos  Tliey 
had  already  made  pets  of  the  vast  colonv  of 
dogs  on  boar^V  These  sagacious  brutes  would 
play  with  thein  and  be  as  frolicsome  as  ladies' 
lap-dogs  ;  but  apart  from  their  own  caretakers 
and  the  lads  anyone  else  entered  their  kennels 
at  risk  of  their  lives. 

Word  by  word  Harold  and  Monro  picked  up 
tags  of  the  Eskimo  dialect,  but  found  it  un- 
commonly difficult  in  the  learning.  Still  it 
gave  them  something  to  do  ;  it  kept  their  br'ains 
from  idleness,  and  shut  out  all  possibility  of 
mischief. 

In  between  whiles,  in  company  of  Nagatli- 
chook,  the  chief  of  the  Eskimos,  they  organised 
hunting  expeditions  over  the  frozen  wastes,  and 
much  fresh  meat  was  added  to  the  Enterprises 
stores  as  a  result  of  their  labours.  But  it  was 
only  when  the  brilliant  Aurora  Borealis  suffused 
the  sky  with  its  gorgeous  colouring  that  such 
expeditions  were  possible.  Now  th?t  winter  was 
thoroughly  settled  down,  however,  the  Aurora 
seemed  disposed  to  give  them  all  the  aid  in  its 
power.     Once,  for  three  whole  periods  of  twenty- 
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four  hours  without  a  break,  the  sky  was  bright 
with  darting  flames,  during  which  time  the  lads 
and  Captain  Labby,  helped  by  the  chief  engineer 
and  the  carpenter,  made  a  bag  of  game  that 
astonished  all  who  saw  it.  Reindeer,  elk  bear 
and  seal  to  say  nothing  of  a  gigantic  walrus.' 
which  fell  to  a  snap-shot  of  Monro's  just  as  it 
was  about  to  enter  its  air-hole-these  formed 
some  part  of  their  bag. 

Their  adventures  during  this  time  of  waiting 
were  many  and  varied.  There  was  one  occasion 
when  Monro  was  gripped  firmly  in  the  embrace 
of  a  Polar  bear,  fortunately  for  the  lad  a 
young  one.  not  much  past  the  cub  stage.  Monro 
had  dropped  his  nfle  after  pounding  the  brute 
over  the  nose,  and  when  the  great  paws  closed 
about  him  he  counted  himself  lost.  No  one 
was  near  ,•  the  others  had  scattered  wildly  after 
a  herd  of  reindeer  they  had   sighted   an   hour 

lads' We"lif^!'  """  ^''^'''  "''"^  ^^P^"^^^  ^he 
Fortunately  he  had  in  his  belt  his  large  bowie 

to  draw  tlie  weapon  from  its  sheath.  The  bear 
was  slowly  overcoming  his  resistance ;  he  felt 
Wth/llTr^'"^  under  that  monstrous  embrace, 
hi  thru  t^',  T"""''  "^  ^'  ^*^^"g^h  to  aid  him. 
tea  t  1  .^T  Z^T""  ^^^P^y  ^"*°  *he  haity 
wn?Ki  ?."'*  ""^'"^  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^s  ^nished.  He 
h.f  f  "^^^^"d  choked  by  the  rush  of  blood 

Plunged  It  m  again  and  again  with  mad  courage, 
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twisting  and  turning  the  steel  as  it  sank  into 
the  flesh,  until  slowly  the  grip  relaxed,  Bruin 
rolled  over,  and  lay  quite  still,  with  its  heart 
cut  to  shreds. 

There  was  another  occasion  when  Harold  fell 
into  a  water-hole,  and  was  pulled  out  by  the 
carpenter  only  just  in  time  to  save  his  legs  from 
the  teeth  of  a  ravenous  shark  that  seemed  to 
spiing  from  nowhere.  So  disappointed  was  master 
shark  at  nis  lost  meal  that  he  attempted  to 
follow  the  lad  to  his  place  of  safety,  leaping  half 
out  of  water  on  to  the  ice,  where  a  quicklv-fired 
bullet  put  a  stop  to  his  hunger  for  ever.  But 
these  were  only  incidents  in  the  time  of  wiiiting, 
hardly  worth  considering  in  the  light  of  what 
had  already  been  endured. 

A  month  went  by  in  this  manner,  and  Christ- 
mas came.  You  may  be  sure  they  held  a  royal 
Christmas  that  year,  dining  off  bear-steaks  and 
plum-pudding  :  the  former  shot  almost  alongside 
the  ship,  and  the  latter  brought  from  home, 
for  Mr.  Latimer  believed  in  keeping  his  men 
well  fed  and  contented.  So  far,  the  health  of 
the  crew  had  been  good,  but,  with  Christmas 
past,  a  sort  of  lassitude  seemed  to  settle  down 
on  the  ship.  The  men  were  overawed  by  the 
magnitude  of  their  surroundings,  and  though 
they  were  kept  constantly  supplied  with  hme- 
juice  a.  (1  vinegar,  with  preserved  fruit  and  fresh 
potatoes,  three  of  them  w^ent  down  with  scurvy 
before  January  was  over.  Dr.  Vyner  soon  had 
liis    hands    full.     Mr,    Latimer    was   on    thr   fair 
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road  to  complete  health  by  this,  for,  after  tlie 
stunning  shock  of  the  escape,  had  come  a  fresh 
fund  of  ambition  and  hope  to  spur  him  on  to 
perfect  health  and  fresh  endeavour. 

These  were  the  days  when  men  scowled  back 
at  one  anothei   if  a  single  word  were  spoken  • 
wlicn  more  than  once  hardy  sailors  would  grasn 
their  knife  hafts  and  roll  out  evil  threats  against 
men  with   whom   they  had   been   shipmates   for 
years.    There  was  but  little  to  be  done.     Captain 
Labby  took  counsel  of  his  mate  and  the  chief 
engineer,    and  came   to   the   conclusion    that   all 
they  could  hope  to  accomplish  was   to  sustain 
the  health  of  the  men.     Once  that  was  assured 
bettor  spirits  must  follow  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  to  carry  out  the  intention  sports  were  organ-' 
ised    w.th  prizes  for  the  successful   competitors 
Arctic  sports  have  been  described  before  •    there 
IS  no  room  for  such  a  description  here,  for  more 
tliriliing  matters  now  require  our  attention      The 
main   incident    of    the    sports    was    when '  Chips 
won  the  obstacle  race  by  a  short  neck,  snatching 
he  pnze  away  from  the  second  mate,  who  had 
led  to  the  last  cask.     There  were  five  casks  in  a 

Inln^f  '^.r^^  *^''''  '^'  competitors,  dressed 
n  furs  for  the  most  part,  had  to  wriggle  as  best 
hey  could.     But   for   the   lucky   accident    of   a 

nail  catching  the   clothing   of   the   second   mate 

dTlrf  "°"  r"^  '■   '"'  ^^^  -^^  --  there 
and  it  held  famously-so  famously,  indeed    that 

-'-^'^  i^gged   belunU,    creep   through   his 
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barrel,  and  get  under  way  again  before  Mr. 
Slazenby  could  extricate  himself.  As  the  prize 
was  a  handsome  rifle,  which  Chips — who  was  a 
dead  shot — had  coveted  ever  since  he  saw  it, 
the  carpenter  was  highly  elated  at  his  victory. 

But  the  day  after  the  sports  Monro,  hap- 
pening along  to  the  kennels  as  was  his  usual 
custom,  noticed  that  Chips  was  wearing  a  mag- 
nificent black  eye.  Black  eyes  were  no  unusual 
sight  aboard  the  Enterprise,  alas !  in  those 
troublous  days ;  but  Chips  was  essentially  a  peace- 
loving  man,  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing  attracted 
Monro's  attention. 

"  It  was  yon  sharger  o'  a  second  mate," 
grunted  the  carpenter.  "  Mon,  he's  an  unco' 
chiel.  He  wanted  that  rifle  badly,  he  did ;  an' 
because  I  won  he  accused  me  o'  drivin'  yon 
nailie  intae  the  cask,  o'  purpose  tae  stop  him. 
I  up  an  telt  him  I  didna  ken  which  cask  he'd 
use,  but  bless  ye,  he  wouldna  listen  tae  reason. 
So  I  e'en  telt  him  he  was  a  leear,  and  he  gied 
me  this  wee  memento."  And  he  pointed  to  his 
discoloured  eye. 

Monro  expressed  his  indignation,  and  by  this 
time  Harold  had  joined  him. 

"  I  doot  there's  mair  ahint  this  than  meets 
the  eye,"  said  Chips  softly,  casting  a  penetrating 
glance  around.  "  Ay,  even  a  black  eye,  laddies. 
Yon  second  mate  kens  fine  I  dinna  trust  him 
ower  much.  I've  seen  +hings  an'  I've  heerd 
things,  an'  I  ken  a  blackguard  as  weel's  I  ken 
a    faulty    piece    0'    ieakvvood.     He    kiiavvs    I'm 
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watchin'  him  close,  an'  he's  feared  tae  do  what 
he  intends ;  but  some  day  he'll  be  too  clever 
for  me,  an'  then—weel,  I'll  no  blat  aboot  it  like 
a  bromleykite.  But  a  worrd  in  yer  ears,  laddies. 
There's  an  ill  feeling  aboard  ;  it's  no'  natural. 
It  vvadna  be  here  at  a',  gin  yon  second  mate 
was  no'  here  either.  IJarrk  ma  worrds  ;  he's 
at  the  bottom  o't.  an'  it'll  no'  stop  at  dissatisfied 
sailors  neither." 

After  expressing  himself  in  this  mysterious 
fashion,  Chips  refused  to  speak  another  word  on 
the  subject.  But  the  two  lads  noticed  from 
that  day  that  the  second  mate  never  passed 
the  mainmast  going  forward  but  Chips  was 
hovering  somewhere  near  in  the  background, 
apparently  engaged  on  some  piece  of  work  which 
occupied  his  entire  attention — in  reality  keeping 
a  constant  watch  on  the  officer's  slightest  move- 
ment. 

But  the  second  mate  did  nothing  that  would 
have  aroused  suspicion,  and  though  Chips  believed 
that  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  unrest  shown 
by  the  men,  he  had  nothing  more  than  hints 
and  suggestions  to  prove  his  case,  so  that  no 
good  could  be  gained  by  speaking  out  to  Mr. 
Latimer  or  Captain  Labby.  But  there  were 
some  good  men  amongst  the  Enierprise's  crew- 
men who  refused  to  be  party  to  any  disloyalty 
whatsoever;  and  these  men  contrived  d  keep 
the  others  in  good  order,  so  that  Mr.  Slazenby 
found  his  intention  of  causing  a  mutiny  frus- 
trated.   The  men   he   persuaded   were  too   few 
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to  hope  to  carry  tlieir  point,  and  the  wily  traitor 
cast  about  for  some  other  means  of  stopping 
the  final  expedition  to  the  Pole. 

It  was  less  than  a  week  before  the  sun  showed 
above  the  southern  horizon  that  he  made  his 
first  movement  in  fulfilment  of  his  horrible 
scheme.  The  man  was  at  heart  a  criminal ;  he 
loved  wickedness  for  its  own  sake  ;  Sir  Spencer 
Fitzgerald  could  not  have  found  a  better  tool 
for  his  purpose.  Slazenby  thought  out  the 
matter  in  all  its  bearings.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  stop  the  expedition  in  some  way  or 
other  ;  and  as  he  thought,  he  had  a  gleam  of 
light. 

Dr.  Vyner  was  called  in  the  night  to  attend 
one  of  the  scurvy-smitten  men  who  had  grown 
worse.  The  sufferer  was  an  old  sailor,  a  whaler, 
a  man  who  had  suffered  endless  privations,  which 
had  so  weakened  him  that  he  could  not  mth- 
stand  the  attack  of  the  dread  scourge.  The  sur- 
geon was  sleepy  as  he  threw  a  thick  fur  coat  over 
liis  pyjamas,  and  shpped  out  of  his  warm  cabin. 
Therefore  he  did  not  notice  a  lurking  shape  in 
the  shadov.'s  of  the  alley-way.  He  went  straight 
to  his  surgery  and  secured  his  medicines,  left 
the  apartment  with  the  door  unlocked,  and  made 
liis  way  along  the  ill-lit  deck  to  the  men's 
room.  There  he  found  the  sick  man  not  S'  bad 
as  he  had  expected. 

"I  wasn't  for  rousing  you  out,  sir,"  said  the 
sailor  apologetically,  "  but  Freeman  here  suggested 
that  I'd  better." 
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Freeman  was  one  of  the  discontented  men  ; 
it  was  rather  unusual  for  him  to  be  so  thoughtful 
for  one  who  did  not  side  with  him.  Dr.  Vyner, 
now  thoroughly  awake,  laughed  at  the  man's 
apologies. 

"  I'm  always  ready  to  fight  pain,"  he  said 
cheerfully.  "  That's  my  job.  Now,  take  this, 
and  take  another  dose  in  an  hour,  and  I'll  warrant 
you're  feeling  better  by  morning.  You  need 
a  sight  of  the  sun  as  much  as  anything,  and 
you'll  have  it  in  a  day  or  two,  if  the  skipper's 
correct,  as  he's  bound  to  be." 

Presently  he  left  the  forecastle,  with  a  cheery 
word  to  all  hands.  He  went  back  to  the  surgery 
to  replace  the  extra  medicines  he  had  taken 
in  the  e'  ent  of  serious  collapse,  and  as  he 
entered  the  room  he  fancied  that  one  of  the 
bottles  in  the  row  nearest  the  port-hole  had  been 
shifted.     He  put  it  back  without  much  thought. 

"Mustn't  let  that  bottle  get  out  of  place," 
he  said  sleepily,  for  now  the  work  was  done 
he  felt  his  eyelids  drooping  heavily.  "  The  poison 
bottles  arc  behind  there,  and  we  might  make  a 
mistake.  I  wonder  how  I  came  to  shift  that 
bottle  ?  I  must  have  struck  it  with  my  elbow 
when  I  was  reaching  up."  And  he  thought  no 
more  of  the  matter. 

Next  day,  as  Monro  and  Harold  were  paying 
their  morning  visit  to  the  kennels,  Nagathchook 
approached  them  and  gave  a  rough  salute. 

"  The  dogs,"  he  said  haltingly,  using  the 
poor  fragments   of  English  that  he  had   picked 
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up  in  his  travels,  "  they  seem—what  you  sav ' 
— onweel.    Ja !    unvill." 

"What's  wrong  with  them'?"  cried  both 
lads  in  a  breath. 

The  Eskimo  shook  his  head  pathetically. 

"  I  no  know."  he  said.  "  Dey  yelp,  dey  spik 
hke  papooses.     Lis'en  !  " 

He  held  up  his  hand,  and  the  boys  heard  a 
famt  yelping  sound,  exactly  hke  the  cry  of  a 
child  in  great  pain. 

"Dey    start    dees    day,"    said    the    Eskimo 
Dey   seek." 

And  then,  English  failing  him,  he  launched 
forth  mto  his  own  tongue,  which  the  bovs 
followed  with  difficulty. 

"I  think  they  have  eaten  bad  food,"  said 
Nagathchook  simply.  "  They  have  pains  in  their 
belhes.  See  this."  He  went  into  the  nearest 
kennel  and  dragged  out  a  dog.  It  lay  prone  on 
the  deck,  whining  mournfully,  and  as  the  bovs 
dropped  on  their  knees  beside  the  suffering 
brute  It  turned  filmy,  weary  eyes  on  their  faces 
and  seemed  to  be  entreating  them  to  put  an 
end  to  its  suffering. 

"Fetch  Dr.  Vyner/'  said  Harold,  and  Monro 
slipped  away,  to  return  with  the  surgeon,  who 
joined  the  little  group.  But  almost  as  Vyner 
lifted  the  drooping  head  the  dog  gave  a  whine 
and  lay  quite  still. 

"  It's  dead,"  said  the  surgeon.     "  Poor  brute 
I  wonder  what  it's  had  ?  " 

Nagathchook   slipped   into   the   kennel   again 
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and  puUed  out  another  dog  ;  it  died  b«^fore  he 
had  stretched  it  on  the  deck,  and  the  same  with 
another.  The  kennels  were  in  darkness,  and 
the  whining  sound  within  seemed  to  stop  quite 
suddenly.  When  they  brought  a  lantern  and 
examined  the  place  they  found  four  dogs  lying 
stone  dead,  and  five  more  in  their  last  agonies. 

Monro  sat  down  with  his  chest  heaving 
strongly;  Harold  turned  away,  for  it  is  a  sad 
siglit  to  see  dogs  one  has  almost  loved  die  by 
the  many.  Nagathchook  openly  blubbered  great 
tears ;  he  took  the  dead  heads  into  his  lap  one 
after  another,  and  mourned  over  them  like  a 
mother  over  her  young.  Tlie  dogs  were  all  he 
had  in  the  world  ;  they  were  father,  mother, 
and  brother  to  him.  he  said.  But  they  were  dead, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  more  were  to  be 
done  in  the  matter. 

"We'll  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of 
the  bodies  of  a  few  of  the  poor  things,"  said 
Vyner.  "  I'd  like  to  know  why  they've  died  so 
suddenly.  They  must  have  got  tainted  fish,  or 
something  of  the  kind." 

He  was  too  busy  that  day  to  do  what  he  said, 
and  next  morning  five  more  dogs  were  dead,' 
whilst  two  of  the  reindeer  were  showing  signs 
of  pain. 

"This  is  getting  beyond  a  joke,"  said  the 
surgeon  angrily,  when  the  fact  was  brought  to 
his  notice.  "They  can't  all  have  eaten  bad 
food  ;    but  I'll  make  sure." 

Rut    he    fouPxd    opposition    where    he    least 
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t!xpocted  it.  To  Nagathchook  the  dead  dogs  were 
sacred  ;  he  would  not  permit  otlier  hands  than 
his  to  touch  tlieni — far  less  would  he  hear  of 
post-mortem  examinations. 

They  could  do  nothing — except  nurse  the 
dogs  which  had  not  died,  and  save  them  if  possible. 
For  the  rest  of  tiiat  day  the  ♦wo  lads  ministered 
to  a  dozen  suffering  dogs,  id  by  dint  of  un- 
sparing attention  and  the  free  use  of  every  drug 
Dr.  Vyner  could  think  of,  they  managed  to 
save  the  lives  of  ten.  It  was  hard  work  ;  it  meant 
constant,  unremitting  care;  but  Monro  rose  to 
the  emergency  like  a  man.  He  gave  the  poor 
animals  as  much  attention  as  if  they  were  children ; 
he  spent  painstaking  hour  after  hour  in  rubbing 
their  stiffening  limbs  and  coaxing  restoratives 
down  their  parclied,  dry  throats.  And  always 
at  his  back  was  Dr.  Vyner,  cunning  beyond 
the  ordinary,  leaving  no  ;tv  .  •;  unturrcd  to  bring 
success  out  of  what  seemed  like  certain  defeat. 
By  ten  o'clock  that  evening  the  dogs  were  out 
of  tlaiiger,  weak  still,  almost  unable  to  lift  their 
heads  from  the  thick  beds  of  straw  which  had 
been  la.  I  down  for  them,  but  breathing  evenly, 
and  able  to  put  out  trembling  tongues  to  lick 
tlie  hands  of  their  benefactors. 

"  There  must  be  a  guard  put  over  the  kennels 
to-night,"  said  Mr.  Latimer.  "  It  may  have 
been  the  food  that  has  caused  all  this  trouble ; 
but  we  should  be  fools  to  let  the  affair  pass  without 
taking  extra  precautions." 

The  lads  were  stiff  and  sore,  almost  dropping 
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for  want  of  rest,  for  the  violent  exertions  to 
which  they  iiad  b(!(ii  subjected  had  taken  luorv. 
out  of  them  th  ui  tliey  knew.  Yet,  like  the 
gallant  fellows  they  were,  they  volunteered 
to  establish  a  rei^^nlar  watch  and  ward,  and 
because  Mr.  Latimer  knew  how  jealous  tin  y 
were  for  the  welfare  of  the  dogs,  he  gave  per- 
mission. 

It  fell  to  Monro  to  keep  the  watch  from 
midnight  until  three  in  the  monnng.  He  wrapped 
himself  snugly  in  his  great  fur  coat  ;  felt  in  the 
pocket  to  make  sure  that  his  revolver  was  ready 
to  hand,  and  began  to  walk  steadily  up  and 
down.  But  the  chill  of  the  air  made  him  drowsy  ; 
he  fought  against  it  defiantly,  calling  on  every 
possible  resource  to  set  sleep  at  bay.  He  counted 
up  to  tens  of  thousands  ;  he  stood  still  and  swung 
his  arms  regularly  above  his  head  ;  he  danced 
soundless  hornpipes  in  the  darkness— he  exam- 
ined tiie  kennels  every  ten  minutes.  This  lasted 
for  something  like  an  bour  and  a  half.  Then— 
the  weariness  of  his  limbs  became  overpowering. 
He  found  himself  nodding  as  he  walked  ;  his 
head  was  as  heavy  as  lead.  He  propjied  his 
drooping  eyelids  open  with  cliilly  lingers— it 
was  all  in  vain.  He  knew  that  he  ouglit  to  keep 
awake,  he  knew  that  he  had  been  placed  in  a 
position  of  trust ;  but  the  drowsiness  would  not 
be  gainsaid 

"  I'll  rouse  out  Harold,"  he  muttered  slowly. 
"He's  had  a  sleep  and  he'll  be  bet^  ;  able  to 
keep  awake  than   I   can.     No,    I   won  t.      He  s 
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tired   out,    too ;     and   he   deserves   a   rest.     I'll 
stick  it  out — I've  kept  awake  before  this." 

It  was  very  quiet  now  in  the  wide  space  under 
the  forecastle  head.  The  Eskimos  had  coiled 
themselves  up  amongst  their  furs  and  straw, 
and  were  slumbering  peacefully,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  one  of  the  superior  white  lace 
was  keeping  a  vigilant  watch  and  ward.  Monro 
could  hear  their  even  breathing,  could  hear 
the  slow  panting  of  the  dogs.  Over  all  other 
sounds  came  the  harsh  grinding  rumble  of  the 
current-moved  ice  overside;  now  and  then  the 
Enterprise  trembled  a  little  as  some  moving 
mass  lifted  her. 

Monro  fully  intended  to  keep  wide  awake; 
he  knew  that  the  welfare  of  the  dogs  depended 
on  him.  How  he  came  to  be  seated  on  a  loosened 
bale  of  moss  he  could  never  tell.  He  tried  to 
rise,  but  could  not ;  a  growing  stupor  held  his 
will  in  thrall.  It  was  very  comfortable  there 
in  the  moss,  warm  and  cosy — in  a  little  while, 
once  this  deadly  sleepiness  was  overcome,  he 
would  rise  and  recommence  his  patrol.  His 
hand  was  on  the  butt  of  his  revolver;  the  hard- 
wood stock  was  comforting  to  the  touch,  felt 
through  thick  fur  gloves.  Yes ;  he  would  just 
sit  there  for  a  couple  of  minutes  more — he  would 
count   a  hundred   and   twenty,   and   when  that 

was  done  he  would  get  up  and — and 

What  was  that  ?  A  shrill  shriek— the  shriek 
of  a  man  in  mortal  pain.  It  cr-^e  again,  a  note 
of  horrid  fear.     It  was  succec     .  by  a  strange 
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noise :  gurglings  and  pantings.  There  was  a 
sound  of  hnavy  footsteps,  the  crash  of  a  falling 
body.  Th:!.  Mv?nro  fought  back  the  inertia 
that  he]  I  his  senses  prisoner,  and  struggled  to 
his  feet  FtK'  a  while  he  could  see  nothing ; 
it  was  ddfk.  Vvt  along  the  deck  shone  a  single 
gleam  of  light ;  the  sound  of  footsteps  came 
nearer ;  the  shrill  cries  had  died  away  into  a 
pitiful  sobbing. 

"  What  a'  tae  do  here  ?  "  asked  the  voice 
of  the  carpenter,  and  running  forward  he  held 
up  his  lamp  into  Monro's  face.  The  lad  stared 
wonderingly  at  the  light,  blinking  hard,  unable 
to  bring  his  senses  to  bear  on  the  matter. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  stammered.  "  I  sat 
down — then  I  heard  a  cry.  I'm  afraid  something 
awful  has  happened." 

"  We'll  e'en  mak'  a  tour  o'  inspection,"  said 
Chips,  and  the  two  moved  in  the  direction  of 
the  soft  sobbing  sound.  Then  as  the  lamp's 
rays  shone  on  the  deck  they  saw  a  terrible 
sight.  Lying  full  length  on  the  planking,  one 
arm  thrown  up  to  keep  off  the  attack,  the  other 
lying  at  full  length  from  his  side,  was  the  second 
mate.  He  was  fully  dressed  ;  but  his  cap  had 
fallen  from  his  head.  It  was  not  this,  however, 
wliich  attracted  their  attention  mostly.  The  man 
was  suffering  acute  agony ;  and  well  he  might, 
for  standing  over  him,  growling  softly,  every 
muscle  stiff  with  rage  and  frenzy,  was  Loot- 
chik-na,  the  big  husky.  And  its  teeth  were 
embedded  in  the  officer's  throat. 
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Mr.  Slazenby  had  met  with  the  reward  of 
liis  treachery.  As  yet  no  definite  idea  of  the 
circumstances  could  be  formed  ;  but  within 
a  foot  of  the  man's  outstretched  hand  lay  a  large 
piece  of  dried  meat,  and  a  small  bottle  had  fallen 
to  the  deck.  From  it  came  a  strange  smell; 
even  above  the  ordinary  smells  of  the  ship  its 
odour  could  be  detected.  He  was  still  struggling 
weakly ;  clutching  at  the  dog's  throat  witii 
trembling  fingers,  doing  his  utmost  to  keep  oft 
that  awful  grip.  Before  Monro  and  the  carpenter 
could  reach  him,  however,  he  gave  a  sharp  quiver 
and  lay  still. 

Monro  darted  forward,  seized  the  dog  by 
the  jaws,  and  deliberately  wrenched  them  apart. 
Tlien,  exerting  all  his  strength,  he  flung  the 
brute  backwards,  snatched  up  a  coil  of  rope 
lying  near,  ai  1  cut  it  sharply  across  the  eyes. 
The  dog  whined,  looked  up  at  the  lad  with  pitiful 
gaze  as  though  wondering  at  the  harshness  of 
the  treatment;  finally  it  slunk  away  out  of 
sight,  where  it  crouched,  growling  softly  to 
itself. 

"We  must  get  him  out  of  this,"  said  Monro 
a  httle  breathlessly,  as  he  returned  to  Slazenby's 
side.  Without  a  word  the  carpenter  bent  down 
and   examined   the  unconscious   form. 

"He's  still  leevin'."  he  remarked.  "  Weel, 
he's  got  what  he  worrked  for.  Mon,  there'll  be 
a  fine  tale  tolled  when  this  v/ee  mannie  comes 
tae  his  senses.  Tak'  his  feet,  Monro;  I'll 
tak'    his    shoulders.     We'll    rin    him    along    tae 
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the  surrgeon's  room,  an'  gi'e  him  in  tae  safe 
keepin'." 

They  staggered  aft  with  their  burden.  Dr. 
Vyner  turned  out  on  the  run,  and  lost  no  time 
in  useless  exclamations. 

"  A  nasty  case,"  he  s.  id,  busying  himself 
with  lotions  and  bandages.  "  Fortunately  the 
jugular's  not  touched.  Jove  I  what  a  time  he 
must  have  had  !  Hand  me  over  that  lint,  Monro. 
No,  I  don't  see  why  he  shouldn't  recover  ;  there's 
no  vital  spot  injured  so  far  as  I  can  see.  Of 
course,  there's  a  danger  of  hydrophobia  ,  these 
huskies  are  twin  brothers  to  wolves,  and  a  wolf- 
bite  is  almost  deadlv.  We'll  work  hard  over 
him,  though  ;  but — I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
this  man  never  speaks  another  word  so  long  as 
he  lives  ?  " 

Monro  and  Chips  went  back  to  the  kennels 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Slazenby  was  carefully  bandaged 
and  placed  in  a  spare  bunk  in  the  room  the 
surgeon  had  converted  into  a  hospital. 

"  I  had  ma  suspeecions  o'  yon  felly,"  said 
( Iiips.  "  I  always  had.  I  thocht  I'd  keep  a  bit 
watch  masel'  this  nicht,  but  when  I  seed  ye  walkin' 
up  and  doon  sae  manful,  I  e'en  took  a  wee  bit 
nappie  masel'.  Then  I  heerd  yon  havers ;  mon, 
it  was  awesome.  So  I  lit  ma  lamp,  an'  cam'  oot 
tae  explore.  Weel,  we've  explored.  Whit  dae 
ye  mak'  o'  this,  Monro  ?  " 

He  had  stooped  and  picked  up  the  piece  of 
meat  that  had  lain  within  a  short  distance 
of    Slazenbv's    hand.      It    b.ad    the    same    acrid 
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as    was    given    out    by   the    unstoppered 


odour 
bottle. 

"  Poison,  I  ca'  it."  said  the  carpenter.  "  The 
sharger!  D'ye  no  ken  what  his  trick's  been 
laddie  ?  He's  been  poisonin'  they  dogs,  an'  he 
cam'  again  the  nicht  tae  dae  some  more  o'  his 
evil  worrk.  But  yon  fearsome  brute  must  ha'e 
fa  en  tae  it.  D'ye  no  see  ?  It  kent  weel  there 
was  some  under-handed  game  afoot,  an'  it  watch^^d 
— \/atched  more  certainly  nor  you  did  nor  me 
either,  fhen-weel,  it's  an  unpleasant  subject 
an  we  needna  pursue  it  further.  But  we'll 
gather  up  these  wee  relics  an*  convey  'em  tae 
Dr.  Vyner;  they'll  dae  tae  add  tae  his  col- 
lection. 

He  picked  up  the  piece  of  meat  and  the 
bottle.  Monro  meanwhile  was  exploring  amongst 
the  kennels.  Nothing  apparently  had  happened 
there,  though  the  dogs  were  still  uneasy  and 
restless.  Loot-chik-na  had  stopped  his  low  growl- 
ing, and  was  crouched  in  a  comer  slavishly  watch- 
ing Monro's  face.  On  the  lad's  caUing  to  him 
he  came  creeping  forward  in  a  slinking  fasliion 
slavering  over  his  boots,  lifting  his  head  piti- 
fully. ^ 

"I  was  only  doing  my  duty  as  I  thought  it 
should  be  done."  the  dog  seemed  to  say  with 
Its  pathetic  eyes  ;  and  all  suddenly  Monro  seemed 
to  understand. 

"Well  done,  old  boy,"  he  said,  and  stooping, 
he  clapped  the  great  brute  heartily  on  the  s^de. 
At  once  Loot-chik-na  roused  ^nd  jumped  up.  its 
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great  feet  on  the  lad's  shoulders.  And  so  peace 
was  restored  between  boy  and  dog,  and  the 
perfect  understanding  of  the  past  resumed. 

"  Yon  dog's  saved  the  expedition,  tak'  ma 
worrd  for't,"  said  Chips.  "  He's  a  fin'^r  watch- 
n.dn  than  the  twa  o'  us  thegither." 
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THE    SECOND  ATTEMPT— OVER  THE    ICE 

"  No,    the    man's    stiJl    unconscious,"    said    Dr. 
Vyner.     "  He  must  liave  had  a  tremendous  shock. 
No  wonder— I  wouldn't  like  to  have  that  dog  at 
m}^  tliroat.     But  then  I  don't  deserve  he  should 
fly    at     me.     Well,    Latimer,     I've    made    my 
examination    now^      The    case    stands    as    clear 
as    day.      First    thing    I    did    I   examined   my 
surgery,  and  found  the  bottle  of  cyanide  almost 
empty.     I  haven't  used  a  drop  myself  since  we 
started  ;    but  perhaps  you'll  know  that  cyanide 
is  very  volatile— it  soon  loses  its  strength.     It's 
a  good  thing  for  us  that  it  does,  or  else  there 
mightn't   have   been   a  single  dog  left   alive  by 
this  time.     As  far  as  I  can  guess  from  the  indica- 
tions,  that  scoundrel  looted  my  surgery  in  my 
absence.     I  don't  know  how — I  thought  I  always 
kept  the  door  locked.     However  he  did  it,  he 
had  the  temerity  to  steal  my  poison,  and  once 
he  had  got  it  the  rest  was  easy.     He  had  only 
to  pour  a  little  on  several  pieces  of  meat ;   those 
dogs  are  so  notoriously  ravenous  that  they  would 
bolt  anything  without  pausing  to  ask  whether 
it   was   good   for   them.     So   the   first   batch  of 
poisoned   dogs  fell  under  treatment.     They  got 
the  cyanide  before  its  strength  had  evaporated 
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fully.  Evidently  Slazenuy  was  too  cunning  to 
poison  them  all  at  once  ;  he  just  doctored  a  few 
at  a  time,  knowing  that  if  they  had  all  died  at 
one  time  the  cause  would  be  obvious.  He  wanted 
the  thing  to  appear  like  an  epidemic.  But  each 
day  meant  that  the  strength  of  the  poison  evap- 
orated a  little  more ;  and  so  the  last  batch 
didn't  die — we  managed  to  save  them.  Very 
well.  He  must  have  been  disgusted  at  the  ill- 
success  of  his  venture ;  evidently  he  hadn't 
counted  on  our  being  able  to  nurse  the  brutes 
back  to  life.  We  have  Monro  to  thank  for  that ; 
without  him  and  Harold  I'd  have  been  useless. 

"  Being  disgusted  because  so  many  of  the 
dogs  hadn't  died,  he  must  have  intended  to 
make  one  big  attempt  to  do  away  with  them 
all.  But  this  time  he  hadn't  counted  on  Loot- 
chik-na.  That  dog  has  as  much  intelligence  as 
a  man.  It  must  have  waited  for  him — must 
have  recognised  his  step  ;  and  then,  when  Slazenby 
approached  the  kennels  with  his  poisoned  meat 
all  cady — yes,  that  piece  of  flesh  was  simply 
reeking  of  cyanide,  and  the  bottle  was  partly 
full  of  it — he  must  have  made  his  leap.  It  was 
lucky  for  us  that  he  did,  else  there  wouldn't 
have  been  a  dog  alive  by  now." 

"  But  I  can't  understand  why  he  did  it," 
said  Mr.  Latimer,  when  the  doctor  came  to  a 
breathless  stop.  "  He  had  no  reason  for  this 
kind  of  treachery.  He  was  well  paid — he  was 
well  fed ;  we  hadn't  done  anything  to  cause 
him  to  turn  on  us  like  this." 
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"  No  ;  there  was  no  cause — so  far  as  we  can 
see,"  interpolated  Captain  Labby.  "  But  rest 
assured,  sir,  there's  some  reason.  I  don't  pretend 
to  guess  at  the  spirit  that  actuates  a  bad  man ; 
he  might  just  have  done  it  out  of  sheer  malice! 
We  shall  never  know  the  truth  until  he  corr  , 
round  ;  even  tlien  we  may  not  guess  it.  but 
one  thing  seems  certain  :  this  man  has  acted 
the  part  of  a  traitor  all  along.  Do  you  remember 
how  that  topsail  sheet  carried  away  when  we 
made  our  dash  for  the  opening  ?  I  said  at  the 
time  that  it  had  been  cut— that  there  was  foul 
play  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Do  you  remember 
again  how  the  submarine  went  wrong  ?  I  can 
see  the  lads  there  looking  wise.  What  is  it 
boys  ?  " 

"  We  found  a  piece  of  metal  jammed  in  the 
machinery,"  said  Harold.  "  The  chief  couldn't 
tell  how  it  had  got  there." 

"  Well,  there  you  are,  sir.  There's  been  a 
deliberate,  systematic  attempt  to  prevent  you 
from  making  a  success  of  the  expedition.  Every- 
thing points  to  Slazenby  as  the  guilty  party; 
and  if  he  does  recover  I'll  see  to  it  that  it's 
out  of  his  power  to  repeat  his  attempts.  The 
man  has  been  almost  a  murderer  three  times, 
for  it's  something  precious  like  murder  to  poison 
dogs,  I  take  it." 

"  He's  got  his  punishment,  though,"  said 
Dr.  Vyner  solemnly.  "  Even  if  he  does  recover 
— which  isn't  likely,  for  a  wound  such  as  he 
has  in  this  climate  won't  heal  in  a  hurr}-— he'll 
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never  speak  another  word.  The  dog's  teeth 
penetrated  to  the  vocal  chords,  and  he'll  be 
as  dumb  as  a  stone  man  for  the  rest  of  his 
life." 

"Then  he  has  only  himself  to  blame,"  said 
Afr.  Latimer  sternly.  "  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  wicked  man  is  sure  to  be  found  out.  Not 
always  so  swiftly  or  so  dramatically  as  this  one 
was,  but— well,  it's  an  unpleasant  subject,  and 
we  might  as  well  change  it.  You'll  do  all  you 
can  for  the  man,  Vyner  ?  I'd  Uke  to  know  what 
caused  him  to  act  as  he  did  ;  there's  some  mys- 
tery at  the  bottom  of  it  all." 

"Oh,  I'll  do  my  best,  of  course,  even  if  it's 
only   to   save   him   for   the   gallows,"    said    Dr. 

Vyner  emphatically.      "But "    he   extended 

his  hands  in  a  hopeless  gesture,  and  those 
gathered  in  the  saloon  knew  that  he  considered 
Mr.  Slazenby's  chance  of  life  was  not  worth  a 
red  cent. 

"  Now  we've  something  else  to  discuss,"  went 
on  Mr.  Latimer.  "  We  shall  have  the  sun  with 
us  in  a  day  or  two,  and  as  soon  as  it  appears  I 
mtend  to  make  my  final  dash.  Everything 
depends  on  this  last  effort  ;  if  it  fails  we  are 
ruined.  But  we  don't  intend  to  fail— eh  mv 
boys  ?  "  '       ^ 

Both  lads  chimed  in  emphatically.  No,  they 
were  not  in  a  mood  for  further  failure. 

"  So,  as  so  much  depends  on  this  expedition, 
we  must  not  abate  a  single  precaution.  The 
sooner   we    get    started    the   better.     The  dogs 
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arc  not  yet  well ;  wo  sliall  give  them  aiiothcr 
week  to  recover  completely  :  atul  tluii,  as  the 
first  part  of  the  journey  will  be  done  by  rein- 
deer, they  will  have  a  still  further  chance  of 
gaining  strength.  We  are  practically  ready  at 
any  moment." 

Harold  looked  at  Monro,  and  the  same  thoiiglit 
was  in  both  their  minds.  It  was  Harold  wJio 
spoke  it  aloud. 

"  Who's  going,  pater  ?  " 

Mr.  Latimer's  eyes  twinkled.  "Well,  for 
one,  Slazenby  isn't,"  he  said.  "  Now,  I  want 
men  I  can  trust.  I  should  say  Dr.  Vyncr  for 
one." 

He  looked  at  the  surgeon,  and  Vyncr  gulped 
something  down  in  his  throat.  It  had  been  the 
dream  of  this  happy  man's  life  to  form  one  of 
the  party  that  would  make  the  historic  dash  • 
but  duty  demanded  that  he  should  hold  back, 
and  in  spite  of  his  happy-go-lucky  nature,  Dr. 
Vyner  had  a  strong  sense  of  duty. 

"I— I  can't  offer,"  he  said  quietly.  "The 
men  need  me.  Oh,  yes,  it's  breaking  mv  heart 
to  have  to  give  up  the  idea,  but— I  can't  go. 
You  know  me  well  enough  to  know  that  I'm 
not  funking  it,  Latimer.  But  if  anv  of  those 
men  died  I  should  feel  myself  guilt\-  of  tht-ir 
murder,  supposing  I  wejit.  They  trust  nic  to 
bring  them  round,  and— I'll  liave  to  do  it." 

It  cost  liim  more  to  give  up  the  opportunity 
than  anyone  there  could  gnf>ss,  but  he  was  guided 
by  his  unfaltering  sense  of  .vJiat  was  riglit.  Despite 
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everything,  he  was  surgeon  to  the  expedition, 
and  he  must  remain  witli  the  ship. 

iMr.  Latimer  held  out  his  hand,  and  gripped 
that  of  Vyner,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  under- 
stood what  that  act  of  self-sacrifice  had  meant 
to  his  friend. 

"  There  isn't  a  man  in  the  world  I  would 
rather  have  had  with  me  than  you,  Vyner," 
he  exclaimed.  "  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  this  new  case  you  might  have 
taken  the  chance  ?  " 

Vyner  nodded  without  a  word.  So  Slazenby's 
work  was  still  iiaving  its  effect  on  the  expedition, 
and  the  Doctor's  inherent  nobility  showed  more 
than  ever.  He  was  sacrificing  his  life's  desire 
for  the  sake  of  a  man  who  was  practically  a 
murderer  at  heart ! 

"  Tlien  it  simply  resolves  itself  into  this," 
said  Mr.  Latimi^r.  "  I  am  going  ;  Captain  Labby 
cannot  leave  the  shij)  ;  for  I  shall  rely  on  him  to 
watch  her  througli  the  ice.  Mr.  Syzer— he  will 
be  needed  on  board,  too.  Tiierc  is  no  one  else 
—except  you  two  boys.  And  as  three  will  be 
a  very  good  number — well,  you'll  go." 

Then  he  was  overwhelmed  by  x'iolent  hugs 
from  his  son  and  nephew.  When  he  could 
release  himself  he  w^ent  on  :  "  We  shall  take  a 
certain  number  of  Eskimos  with  us,  too  ;  they 
will  be  necessary.  Now,  since  you  boys  are 
to  accompany  me,  it's  as  well  that  you  should 
know  exactly  what  we  are  about  to  do.  Our 
iust  observations  placed  the  ship  in  54'  51'  N. 
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latitude,  and  25"  38'  W.  longitude.  The  under- 
ice  current  has  drifted  us  somewhat  to  the  west- 
ward, and  always  to  the  north.  That  means 
that  we  have  a  distance  of  exactly  three  hundred 
and  nine  miles  to  go  to  reach  the  North  Pole. 

"We  shall  start  as  follows.  There  will  be 
ten  sledges,  with  a  reindeer  to  each.  These 
sledges  will  be  loaded  with  provisions  and  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  there  will  be  a  Lapp  or  an 
Eskimo  to  each.  The  dogs  will  not  be  required 
to  drag  the  sledges — at  first.  If  we  can  manage 
to  make  the  reindeer  do  all  the  work,  well  and 
good ;  but  I  am  afraid  they  may  not  be  able 
to  stand  the  bitter  cold  we  may  find  further 
north.  But  they  will  serve  a  double  purpose. 
If  they  fail  to  face  the  cold,  we  can  kill  them 
and  rely  on  them  for  an  addition  to  our  food 
supply.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
with  the  deer,  and  by  that  time  we  shall  be  half- 
way, with  our  dog3  practically  unused — fresh 
and  ready  for  anything.  We  shall  establish 
depots  here  and  there,  caches  for  stores  and  so  on. 
If  possible  we  shall  leave  an  Eskimo  at  each 
cache,  for  these  men  can  live  under  almost  any 
conditions.  Then,  when  we  are  returning,  we 
shall  be  able  to  count  on  finding  food  and  help 
at  every  turn  of  the  way.  When  we  have  got 
to  within  say  fifty  miles  of  the  Pole,  we  shall 
make  one  stupendous  dash,  which  will  mean 
all  or  nothing. 

"  That  is  my  plan  in  a  few  words.     Now,  to 
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work.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  to  be  done ; 
instruments  must  be  tested,  everything  must 
be  in  the  most  perfect  order  ;  for  the  omission 
of  a  single  precaution  might  mean  failure  And 
we  dare  not  fail  now.  Monro,  I  shall  leave  it 
to  you  to  see  that  the  dogs  have  every  attention. 
Harold,  you  will  attend  to  the  loading  and  supply- 
ing of  the  sledges.  Captain  Labby,  be  good 
enough  to  see  that  those  sledges  are  in  perfect 
condition.  And  you,  Vyner— well,  you  have  the 
hardest  work  of  any.  You  have  to  wait  here  for 
our  return  ;  and— if  we  do  not  return,  you  must 
go  home  and  break  the  news  to  those  we  have 

left  behind." 

"  Yes,  that  would  be  the  hardest  work  of  all," 
said  the  surgeon,  now  completely  serious.  Then 
he  brightened  up,  and  slapped  his  friend  on  the 

back. 

"  Nil  desperandum,"  he  cried.  "  You're  not 
going  to  fail.  You  will  place  the  British  flag 
on  the  very  Pole,  this  journey.  And  the  only 
news  that  I  shall  have  to  take  home  will  be 
that  three  intrepid  men  have  done  that  which 
no  other  man  has  ever  done." 

The  meeting  broke  up,  each  going  to  his 
respective  work.  An  air  of  purpose  such  as  had 
never  been  noticed  before  was  now  evident 
throughout  the  ship.  Everyone  suddenly  grew 
busy,  and  the  healthful  activity  had  its  effect 
on  all.  There  was  no  more  grumbling,  no  more 
evil  looks  and  words.  Men  who  had  been  bitter 
enemies  forgot  their,  enmity  ;  now  that  the  second 
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mate  was  out  of  the  way  the  discontented  sailors 
forgot    their    grievances    and    worked    together 
loyally  for  the  welfare  of  the  expedition.     It  had 
become  a  personal   matter  with   all  hands— the 
success  of  this  dash  ;   and  each  man  vowed  that 
whatever    he   could   do  should   be  done     Thev 
were  about  to  make  history— the  British  flag  was 
to  be  planted  on  the  North   Pole  ;   therefore  it 
behoved  every  man  aboard  the  Enterprise  to 'do 
all  in  his  power. 

Chips  surveyed   the  row  of  sledges  that  he 

"TmT^^^V?"^    ^^^^^    ^'^    h^^ds    gleefully. 
Ill  hae  helped  a  bittie."   he  said  cheerfully 
"  But  Nagathchook  there's  done  more'n  me     He^s 
gi'en  me  hints  wi'out  which  I'd  hae  been  lost 
ay,  fair  lost."  ' 

During   all   this   time   of   preparation   Monro 
attended  pamstakingly  to  the  dogs,  feeding  them 
cunnmgly  on  strengthening  food.      The  reindeer 
were  agam  all  right ;    their  constitutions  seemed 
to  have  thrown  off  completely  the  effect  of  the 
poison  ;   but  now  and  then  the  dogs  would  twitch 
suddenly  as  if  some  remnants  of  pain  remained 
with   them.     Then,   when   all   was   in   readiness 
the   crimson   brightness  in   the   south   grew  still 
brighter;     over    the    horizon    there    peeped    a 
glittering  radiance  ;    the  twilight  fled  before  the 
advance  of  the  six-months'  day  ;    and  the  time 
had  come. 

Two  more  days  of  marvellous  activity. 
Sledge-loads  had  to  be  tested  carefully,  so  that 
the  deer  might  not  have  unfair  shares 'to  drag- 
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rifles  had  to  be  seen  to  ;    cunning  preparations 
of   drugs    made    up    by    Dr.    Vyner    had  to   be 
explained.      On    April    2nd   the   reindeer    were 
led    down    the    sloping    gangway    to    the     ice ; 
the    sledges    were    hoisted    outboard,    and    the 
dogs    were    marshalled    into    order.       The    ten 
Eskimos    who  were  to  accompany   the   expedi- 
tion stood   as   stolid   as  if  nothing  out  of   the 
common    were    toward.      The    Lapps    also   be- 
trayed   but    small    emotion ;     it    was    nothing 
to  them   that   the   Pole   should   be   discovered. 
But  very  different   was  it   with   the   boys   and 
their  leader.     Mr.  Lati-ier  was  bright  of  eye  and 
pale  of  face  ;   his  lips  were  set  together  in  a  firm 
line   of    purpose.     The    two    boys    were    wildly 
excited,  but  out  of  consideration  for  Dr.  Vyner'L" 
feelings  they  restrained  themselves  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.     But  now  and  then  their  spirits 
became    uncontrollable ;     they    flung    up    their 
caps  into  the  air  ;   they  yelled  with  sheer  delight. 
''  I'm  coming  with  you  to  give  you  a  send- 
off,"  said  Dr.  Vyner  at  the  last,  and  he  ran  nimbly 
down  the  gangway,   despite  his  furs.     The  men 
had  climbed  on  the  rails,  up  the  rigging,  every- 
where.   Mr.   Macpherson  had  got  steam  up  on 
the  donkey  engines   for  the  express  purpose  of 
sounding  the  whistle  in  honour  of  the  start- 
Captain  Labby  had  a  double-barrelled  rifle  under 
his   arm.     The    sledges    formed    into    Hne ;     the 
remdeer  threw  up  their  heads  and  stamped  im- 
patiently on  the  snow  ;    the  dogs  gave  a    low 
wnine  of  pleasure. 
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"Now,   lads,    let   them   have   it!"    It   was 
Captain  Labby's  voice,  ringing  out  through  the 
rarefied    air    like    a    thunderclap.     The    whistle 
started  its  loud  booming ;    the  skipper  fired  both 
barrels  of  his  rifle  into  the  air ;  the  mate  followed 
suit,   and  then,   from   every  throat    that    could 
emit  a  sound-ay,  and  the  scurvy-stricken  men 
had  come  on  deck  to  join  in  the  good  work-such 
a  cheer  rose  as  probably  those  solitudes  had  never 
echoed   to   before.     Round   on   round,   and  still 
another  one  ;  a  waving  of  caps,  despite  the  bitter 

^J^.Jil  "'"  ^'^^'  ^'^^^^  ^"^^k^y  '•  tears 
came  to  their  eyes,  only  to  be  frozen  before  thev 

could  be  forced  back.  Then  they  turned  and 
waved  their  caps  silently,  for  they  could  find 
no  voice  to  cheer. 

"Good-bye,  Vyner.  Remember!  if  we  do 
not  return,  you  must  break  the  news  to  my  wife  " 
Good-bye,  Latimer.  That's  a  job  I  should 
very  much  detest,  and  I  know  I  sha'n't  have  to 
do  It.  Good-bye,  boys !  And  if  there  is  a  pole 
-you  know,  a  real  pole  !-be  sure  and  bring  me 
a  piece  of  it  back."  ^ 

Then  the  surgeon  gave  each  extended  hand 
a  hearty  grip,  patted  everyone  in  sight  on  the 
back,  and  strode  away  to  the  south  where  the 
crow  s-nest  of  the  Enterprise  showed  a  single 
speck  of  black  in  a  waste  of  frozen  white.  He 
did  not  look  back-he  could  not  bear  it  for 
he  knew  that  he  might  never  see  one  of 'that 
gallant  little  party  again. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

THE   PERILS  OF  A  POLAR  EVENING 

For  ten  hours  the  expedition  went  forward 
without  meeting  any  great  impediments.  But 
by  the  time  the  hands  of  Mr.  Latimer's  watch 
pointed  to  eight  o'clock  the  ice  was  growing 
extremely  lumpy,  and  as  the  reindeer  were  worn 
out,  despite  the  slow  rate  of  travel,  for  they 
had  not  been  allowed  to  proceed  at  more  than 
two  miles  per  hour,  it  was  decided  to  come  to 
a  halt.  Immediately  Mr.  Latimer  spoke  the 
word  the  procession  broke  up.  Every  man  busied 
himself  to  the  utmost ;  the  Eskimos  commenced 
the  erection  of  igloos — shelters  built  of  ice  and 
snow ;  and  the  lads  were  amazed  at  the  rapidity 
of  their  work.  They  knew  exactly  what  to 
do,  and  did  it  without  a  word  being  spoken. 
Each  builder  began  by  clearing  a  circular 
space,  and  making  it  level.  Then  blocks  of 
loose  ice  were  dragged  in  to  form  a  rough 
circle,  and  were  swiftly  trimmed  to  shape. 
Gradually  blocks  were  piled  on  blocks,  until 
the  walls  were  the  height  of  the  men's 
shoulders  and  about  two  feet  thick.  After  this 
the  builders  who  had  been  working  inside  now 
came  out,  and  resumed  their  work  again.  They 
hove  up  smaller  blo~'-  and  trimmed  them  into 
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semi-circular   shape.     Within  less  than   an  hour 
of  the  word  being  given  to  halt  the  igloos  were 
complete  :    one  big  one  for  Mr.  Latimer  and  the 
boys,  another  bigger  still  for  the  Eskimos,  and  a 
third  for  the  dogs.     This  was  made  more  roughly, 
and,  considering  the  number  of  its  inmates,  smaller 
than  the  others,  so  that  the  dogs  would  be  com- 
pelled to  crouch  together  closely,  and  thus  obtain 
warmth    from    each    other.     The    reindeer   were 
hobbled    to    prevent    them    from    straying,    and 
given   abundance  of  moss  to  eat ;   this  fodder, 
being  light,  had  been  compressed  into  small  bulk 
and  they  had  a  considerable  quantity  with  them. 
The  sledges  were  all  drawn  up  to  windward  and 
piled    there    to    form    an    additional    protection 
against    the    biting    wind    which    was   sweeping 
harshly  from  the  north-west— so  harshly  indeed, 
that  did  any  single  man  relinquish   his    efforts 
for  a    moment    he    was    almost    certain    to   be 
smitten   by  frost-bite.      Twice  during  the  erec- 
tion of  the  igloos  Harold  felt  his  nose  lose  all 
sensation,  and  was  compelled  to  cram  snow  on 
to  his  face  and  rub  as  hard  as  he  could  to  restore 
the   circulation.     Monro,    as   soon    as   the  dogs' 
igloo   was   built,    ushered   his   pets   within,   and 
attended  to  their  welfare.     He  fed  them  cautiously, 
for  though  the  expedition  was  well  supplied  with 
provisions,  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  a  constant 
restraint  on  expenditure  of  food. 

The  dogs  showed  the  results  of  their  recent 
training  under  Monro.  There  was  no  fighting, 
no  attempt  to  snatch  the  food  from  his  hands; 
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hungry  as  they  were,  they  waited  patiently  for 
each  morsel  of  dried  fish  or  meat. 

It  was  not  dark  by  the  time  the  work  was 
finished,  although  the  sun  had  disappeared  from 
sight.  There  was,  however,  a  glow  over  the 
northern  horizon  to  tell  where  the  monarch  of 
day  was  moving  round  towards  the  east  in 
readiness  to  leap  upwards  above  the  ice.  A 
mellow  crimson  light,  like  the  faint  flush  of  a 
tropical  dawn,  filled  the  air,  the  majestic  beauty 
of  the  scene  was  indescribable.  They  were 
encamped  on  a  vast  field  of  glittering  whiteness ; 
look  where  they  would,  they  could  see  nothing 
but  snow  and  ice.  It  was  piled  up  into  vast 
ridges  ahead  of  them,  away  to  the  south  it  spread 
like  a  monstrous  plain.  So  far,  the  going  had 
been  comparatively  easy  ;  presently,  the  rough 
hills  ahead  told  a  tale  that  might  have  deterred 
less  stout-hearted  travellers. 

The  cold  by  this  time  was  intense,  for  a  fresh 
breeze  was  blowing  bitingly.  It  was  more  than 
their  lives  were  worth  to  expose  any  portion 
of  naked  skin  to  the  blast ;  a  reading  of  the 
spirit  thermometer  told  them  the  temperature 
was  fifty-one  degrees  below  zero.  The  mercury 
thermometer  was  useless  :  the  fluid  had  frozen 
solid  when  the  temperature  reached  forty  below 
zero  Fahrenheit.  But  they  had  been  prepared 
for  this  terrible  cold,  and  had  brought  the  requisite 
instruments  with  them.  There  was  a  strange 
moaning  in  the  air ;  it  was  not  the  voice  of 
the    wind    at    all — something    entirely    different. 
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It  was  in  reality  the  air  protesting  against  the 
terrible  rigour  of  the  cold. 

The   three    explorers    crept    into    their    igloo 
when  they  had  satisfied  themselves  that  all  was 
in  order,  and  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  meal.    It 
was  not  much  they  could  do,  but  up  near  the 
roof  of  the  snow-hut  hung  a  lamp  of  soapstone 
filled  with  frozen  fat  from  the  seals  they  had 
killed    long    before.     A    couple    of    wicks    were 
embedded  in  the  fat,   and  their  heat  melted  a 
little  of  the  fuel  from  time  to  time,  thus  enabling 
them    to   keep   a   steady   flame   burning.    Over 
this  lamp  Harold  heated  a  pannikinful  of  water 
it  was  snow  in  reality,  and  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  fill  the  vessel  twenty  times  before  he 
got   a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.     Meanwhile 
Mr.  Latimer  cut  up  pemmican  and  served  out 
biscuits— two  biscuits  and  a  thick  slab  of  pemmican 
to   each.     Monro   busied   himself  in   writing  up 
his  meteorological  reports,  indicating  everything 
that  had  passed  during  the  day's  journey :   the 
state   of   the    wind    and    weather,    temperature, 
state  of  the  barometer,  the  exact  time  of  sunset! 
and  the   various  other  things  they  had  noted! 
It  was  difficult  work  writing,  for  the  ink  froze 
from  time  to  time,  although  the  bottle  was  hung 
up  close  beside  the  lamp.     But  Monro  persevered  ; 
he  knew  that  every  item  he  m  irked  down  would 
be    subjected    to    a    searching    examination   by 
experts,  and  the  slightest  flaw  would  be  pounced 
upon  to  prove  that  they  had  not  reached  the 
Pole.    Mr.   Latimer  had  mentioned   how  ready 
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those  who  had  not  had  the  courage  to  attempt 
the  expedition  would  be  to  criticise  and  condemn. 

"  There — it's  boihng  at  last  ;  but  if  I  look 
at  it  it  will  freeze,"  said  Harold,  lifting  down 
the  pannikin  with  a  fur  mitten  on  his  hand. 

"  Don't  move  it,  Harold,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Latimer  laughingly.  "  So ;  that's  the  way  we 
make  tea  up  in  the  Arctic."  He  threw  in  a 
big  handful  of  tea,  stirred  it  up,  hung  the 
pot  over  the  lamp  for  a  minute,  and  then 
dropped  a  piece  of  ice  into  the  bubbling  con- 
fusion of  water  and  leaves.  "  That  makes  it 
drinkable,"  he  explained.  "  The  sudden  cold 
sends  the  leaves  to  the  bottom.  Sugar — here  it 
is.  If  we  pour  this  stuff  out  it  will  freeze  solid, 
so  we  must  drink  it  out  of  its  native  pannikin." 

And  they  did.  It  was  a  strange  meal. 
Through  the  walls  of  the  ice-hut  stole  a  faint 
elusive  light,  but  the  real  illumination  of  the 
interior  came  from  the  little  lamp.  They  squatted 
close  together  for  warmth,  eating  heartily  of  the 
simple  fare,  wishing  that  it  were  double  the 
quantity,  yet  knowing  that  only  by  stinting 
themselves  at  the  commencement  could  they 
hope  to  keep  sufficient  provender  to  enable  them 
to  keep  up  their  strength  when  the  last  lap  of 
the  race  hove  in  sight. 

"  Fill  up  the  pannikin  again,"  said  Mr.  Latimer, 
when  the  meal  was  done.  "  We'll  have  a  good 
nightcap  of  cocoa— there's  fat  in  it,  and  it  will 
help  to  keep  us  warm— before  we  turn  in." 

He    was   obeyed    implicitly.     Now    that    the 
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expedition  was  fairly  started  there  was  nt^ver 
any  question  as  to  the  spirits  of  the  explorers. 
A  cheerful  obedience  characterised  everything ; 
they  knew  that  to  harbour  the  slightest  resent- 
ment against  one  another  might  well  havo  a 
fatal  result.  In  that  bitter  cold  the  mind  might 
go  on  feeding  on  imagined  insults  and  the  like, 
until  it  would  give  way  under  the  strain,  and  no 
one  could  tell  what  the  end  would  be  in  that 
case.  Only  unstinted  cheerfulness  would  help 
them  through  to  the  goal. 

Once  the  cocoa  was  fairly  under  preparation 
Mr.  Latimer  lit  a  pipe  and  smoked  contentedly. 

"  The  great  thing  is  to  harbour  our  strength 
at  the  first,"  he  said.  "  So  many  explorers  have 
committed  the  gigantic  folly  of  expending  them- 
selves in  the  first  dash,  forgetting  that  human 
endurance  is  limited.  So  long  as  we  have  the 
reindeer  with  us  we  should  be  able  to  take  tilings 
fairly  easy.  It  will  be  after  we  have  left  the 
last  of  them  behind  that  we  shall  need  to  make 
a  big  spurt,  working  at  breaking  strain  all  the 
time  until  we  reach  the  Pole." 

"  That  will  be  worth  straining  for,"  said  Monro 
quietly.  "  Say,  Uncle  Harry,  what  are  your 
feelings  on  the  matter,  anyhow  ?  Do  you  think 
we've  got  any  sort  of  a  chance  of  getting  tlierc  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,  my  lad.  "We  should  be 
poor-spirited  men  to  give  up  hope  thus  early. 
Besides,  we  have  to  get  there,  so  that's  an  end 
of  it.  Now,  we  must  keep  our  eyes  wide  open 
to-morrow  for  any  signs  of  life.     I  don't  think 
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we  sliall  find  much  life  of  any  kind  as  far  nortli 
as  this.  You  see,  in  nature  the  strong  prey 
on  the  weak,  and  the  weak  couldn't  live  up 
here,  so  the  strong  would  have  to  go  hungry. 
Therefore  they'll  go  to  some  place  where  the 
weak  are  to  be  found.  We  might  happen  across 
an  occasional  Polar  bear ;  but  even  that  is 
doubtful.  But  we  must  do  all  in  our  power 
to  get  some  fatty  animals,  for  their  blubber 
will  be  a  matter  of  necessity  to  us.  The  more 
fat  we  can  eat  the  warmer  we  shall  keep." 

The  cocoa  was  ready  by  this  time,  and  each 
drank  copiously,  feeling  the  better  for  the  draught. 
Except  in  cases  of  the  direst  emergency  no  spirits 
would  be  used  at  all,  for  Mr.  Latimer  held  to 
tlie  opinion  that  the  heat  bred  of  spirits  was  so 
temporary  as  to  be  useless,  considering  that  a 
greater  cold  invariably  followed.  The  expedition 
was  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  temperance  lines. 

At  a  height  of  about  eighteen  inches  from 
the  floor,  Nagathchook,  who  had  built  the  wlute 
men's  igloo  himself,  had  erected  a  sort  of  broad 
shelf  of  piled  snow  and  ice.  This  shelf  was  to 
form  their  beds;  and  after  they  had  taken  a 
swift  visit  to  the  other  igloos  and  the  barricade 
of  sledges  behind  which  the  reindeer  lay,  they 
made  preparations  for  the  night.  Tliese  were 
quite  simple.  They  stripped  off  their  outer  furs, 
which  they  suspended  in  the  dome-shaped  roof 
of  the  hut  near  the  lamp,  to  dry.  Then  each 
slipped  into  his  sleeping  bag  of  leather  lined  with 
fur.    There  was  no  attempt  at  washing;    they 
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would  probably  never  know  the  feel  o'  soap 
for  weeks — perhaps  for  months.  What  did  that 
matter  ?  Once  the  work  was  done,  they  would 
be  able  to  wash  every  five  minutes  if  they  vished. 

The  two  boys,  being  healthy  animaV>,  simply 
closed  their  eyes  and  were  off  to  sleep  in  a  moment. 
Not  so  Mr.  Latimer.  For  a  long  while  he  lay 
staring  at  the  strange  shadows  cast  by  the  little 
lamp  on  the  roof,  wondering,  wondering.  There 
were  so  many  chances  of  failure  that  it  sccmtd 
ir.ipossible  to  sec  success  ahead.  There  might 
conceivably  be  yawning  chasms  in  the  ice  impossi- 
ble to  cross.  Such  chasms  would  turn  them 
back  hopelessly,  unless — unless  it  became  possible 
to  float  the  wooden  sledges  across.  Then  there 
was  always  the  chance  of  meeting  an  impassable 
barrier  of  mountains.  Many  men  had  said  that 
a  vast  mountain  range  existed  near  the  Pole ; 
some  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Pole 
itself  was  a  spouting  volcano.  Everywhere  he 
looked  he  saw  difficulties  and  obstacles,  enough 
to  break  down  the  determination  of  a  dozen 
heroes.  But  Mr.  Latimer  did  not  pose  as  a 
hero.  He  was  a  simple,  determined  man,  who 
set  his  eyes  on  a  goal  and  scorned  all  impediments. 
If  human  endurance  could  do  it  he  would  gain 
the  Pole. 

Doubts  crept  into  his  mind  again  ;  to  set 
them  at  bay  he  reached  for  his  observation  books, 
and  commenced  to  write  down  various  informa- 
tion that  his  quick  eyes  had  gathered  during  the 
journey.      He     recalculated     every     observation 
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taken  ;  and  when  he  saw  that  everything  was 
in  order,  that  they  were  now  less  than  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  Pole,  he  put  the  book 
aside  with  a  sigh  of  content,  pillowed  his  head 
on  liis  arm,  drew  the  mouth  of  the  sleeping  bag 
well  over  his  head,  and  soon  his  even  breathing 
announced   the   fact    that    he,    too,    was   so  •  ^d 

asleep. 

It  was  somewhere  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  that  Monro  roused  suddenly,  threw 
aside  his  furs,  and  sat  up.  He  had  heard  some- 
thing—it seemed  to  him  the  dogs  were  calling. 
Just  before  he  wakened  he  had  been  dreaming  of 
that  night  aboard  the  Enterprise  when  the  second 
mate  received  his  punishment  ;  and  when  he  did 
awake  his  first  thought  was  that  he  was  back 
on  the  ship,  with  another  treacherous  attempt 
in  process.  The  whining  grew  in  volume.  With- 
out a  sound,  for  he  had  no  wish  to  disturb  the 
other  sleepers  with  a  false  alarm,  the  lad  slipped 
into  his  furs  and  crept  towards  the  low  tunnel 
that  did  duty  for  a  doorway.  He  dropped  on  to 
hands  and  knees  silently,  and  was  just  about  to 
enter  the  tunnel,  when  he  drew  back,  a  cry  of 
alarm  trembling  on  his  lips.  He  had  heard  a 
scraping,  shuffling  sound  ;  had  heard  a  low,  fierce 
growl ;  and  a  hot,  evil  breath  had  fanned  his 
cheek.  Up  to  the  moment  of  feeling  that  noxious 
air  the  lad  had  not  been  more  than  half  awake, 
for  in  those  cold  northern  latitudes  the  brain 
takes  time  to  arouse  completely ;  but  now  a 
sudden   spasm      ^    fear   came    to    him,   and    he 
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drew  back  into  the  hut,  trembling  in  every 
Hmb.  The  scraping  sound  grew  louder.  Harold 
stirred  uneasily ;  but  Mr.  Latimer,  worn  out 
completely,  still  slumbered  serenely.  Suddenly 
the  doorway  seemed  to  crumble  away  to 
nothing  ;  the  whole  erection  rocked  on  its  founda- 
tions ;  and  before  the  lad  could  speak  or  cry  out, 
the  head  of  the  biggest  Polar  bear  he  had  ever 
seen  in  his  life  protruded  into  the  place.  It 
gave  a  blood-curling  growl  as  its  eyes  rested  on 
the  cowering  lad.  Monro  knew  that  the  rifles 
had  been  left  outside  on  the  sledges,  carefully 
packed ;  he  thought  the  place  was  without 
defences.  He  tried  to  cry  out — ^in  vain ;  no 
sound  would  leave  his  parched  lips.  And  the 
bear  was  slowly  working  its  way  into  the  hut ; 
already  one  gigantic  paw  was  tearing  away  the 
ice  and  snow  ;  Monro  watched  the  great  armed 
paw  scraping  resolutely.  In  a  little  while  those 
claws  would  be  tearing  his  life  from  his  throat. 
He  must  do  something. 

"  Uncle  Harry  !  "  he  yelled,  and  the  bag  in 
which  Mr.  Latimer  slept  moved.  But  the  bear 
was  aroused  at  the  cry  ;  it  made  a  stupendous 
effort  and  pushed  its  way  in  still  further.  It 
lifted  its  paw;  another  moment  and  the  lad's 
scalp  had  been  torn  off,  when  there  came  three 
sharp  reports  from  behind  him.  They  sounded 
like  thunder  in  the  little  building  ;  they  echoed 
angrily.  In  a  flash  Monro  turned,  his  eyes 
smarting  from  ilie  acrid  smoke,  his  ears  deafened 
at   the  stunning  reports,   to  see    Harold    sitting 
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up  in  his  sleeping  bag  with  a  big  army  revolver 
held  in  his  hand.    The  lad  had  fired  three  times, 
using   the    trigger    only,   and    the   heavy  man- 
stopping  bullets   had   gone   unerringly   to  their 
mark.    One  had  struck  the  monster  in  the  eye, 
another  in  the  forehead,  from  which  it  had  glanced 
aside,  as  the  frontal  bone  of  a  bear  is  capable 
of  turning  anything  but  an  Express  bullet ;    the 
third  had  inflicted  a  raking  gash  on  the  brute's 
cheek.    It  lay  there  on  the  blood-stained  snow, 
not  yet  dead  by  any  means,  but  stunned.     Before 
it  could   recover   Harold   leapt   to   the   ground, 
ran    in,    placed   the   muzzle   of   his  revolver   in 
the  bear's    ear,    and    fired  the    contents  of  the 
r  ^saining  three  chambers  into   its   brain.    The 
vabt  body  quivered  a  little,  then  lay  quite  still. 
All  this  had  happened  practically  instantaneously  ; 
indeed,  the  thunder  of  the  tirst  shots  had  not  died 
away  before  the  second  three   sounded  loudly. 
So  that  Mr.   Latimer  put  his  head  out  of  the 
bag  just  in  time  to  see  the  bear's  carcass  give 
its  last  quiver. 

"I  owed  you  that,  old  chap,  anyhow,"  said 
Harold  calmly,  slipping  fresh  cartridges  into  the 
cylinder  of  his  pistol.  "That  sort  of  makes 
up  for  that  other  bear.  I  say,  isn't  he  a 
monster  ?  " 

Mr.  Latimer  was  looking  amazedly  at  the 
body  ;  he  could  not  understand  what  had  happened 
yet.  But  the  facts  were  swiftly  explained  to 
him,  and  he  realised  that  he  had  cause  for  ex- 
treme thankfulness.     Had   Harold   not    had   the 
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forethought  to  bring  his  pet  revolver  into  the 
igloo  with  him  they  might  all  have  paid  the 
price  of  their  negligence  with  their  lives. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  was  afraid,"  said  Harold 
to  Monro,  when  the  American  lad  asked  if  he 
were  not  shivering  with  fright,  "  You  see,  there 
wasn't  time.  The  first  thing  I  saw  after  I  heard 
you  scream  was  the  head  of  the  bear,  and  just 
as  I  saw  it  I  remembered  the  revolver,  ?.id  so— 
there  you  are." 

"  You're  a  braver  chap  than  I  am,"  said  Monro 
gravely,  and  Harold  laughed.  He  knew  that 
the  sudden  bravery  of  a  man  newly  aroused 
from  sleep  is  very  different  from  the  long-drawn- 
out  enduring  courage  of  a  man  who  deliberately 
stalks  a  bear  in  the  open,  and  stabs  it  to  the 
heart  with  a  bowie  knife. 

"  Then  this  must  be  a  lesson  to  us,"  said 
Mr.  Latimer  gravely.  "  We  must  never  be  parted 
from  our  rifles  after  this.  I  was  so  busy  counting 
on  other  and  bigger  dangers  that  I  forgot  those 
that  lie  nearer  at  hand." 

By  this  time  the  Eskimos  had  aroused,  and 
were  clamouring  about  the  igloo.  Mr.  Latimer 
shouted  out  to  them  to  drag  the  carcass  out 
and  get  it  skinned  at  once,  before  it  froze  ;  and 
this  they  did.  Monro  slipped  out  of  the  igloo 
as  soon  as  the  bear  was  withdrawn,  and  hastened 
to  the  sledges,  where  he  possessed  himself  of  his 
rifle,  from  which  he  refused  to  be  parted  again. 
He  paid  a  visit  to  the  dogs'  shelter  on  his 
way    back,  and    found    them    almost   mad   with 
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.vritement.  EspeciaUy  so  was  Loot-chik-na  ;  but 
"he  big  dog  heard  Monro's  voice  it  qmetened 

''  "Ifter  all,  you  saved  the  situation  again  '• 
«id  Monro,  fondling  the  dog's  ears  We  re 
^4  to  owe  you  quite  a  lot  before  this  trips 

'"  wkenThl'  lad  looked  in  at  the  Eskinios' 
a«arters  before  turning  in  he  saw  that  they  had 
rn:d  the  bear  and  were  b«s.ly  engaged  m 
devouring  huge  masses  of  raw  f^esh.  It  was  a 
.risW  sight  but  he  endured  it  long  enough  to 
l^g  a  portbn  of  the  meat,  and  with  this  he  went 

^^^ni^^^t  aU,"  he  said,  a,  he  flung 
the  flesh  to  them.  And  then  he  went  back  to 
the  company  of  his  uncle  and  cousin  There 
were  no  morJalarms  that  night.  They  had  hur  ed 
snow  and  Ice  against  the  opening  made  by  the 
bear-they  slept  again  in  perfect  security. 
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WITHIN   A    HUNDRED    MILES   OF    THE    NORTH    POLE 

Next  day  they  tasted  to  the  full  the  meaning 
of  Arctic  rigours.  They  were  early  astir,  for  the 
bitter  cold  made  long  sleep  impossible,  unless 
that  sleep  was  the  prelude  to  death  ;  and  when 
the  lamp  burned  down  and  the  temperature  of  the 
igloo  dropped  several  degrees  Mr.  Latimer  roused 
at  once. 

"Up,  lads,"  he  cried,  and  they  leaped  up 
like  dogs.  Then  they  rubbed  their  eyes,  as  if 
unable  to  believe  the  evidence  of  their  senses. 
And  indeed  the  sight  was  strange.  The  walls 
of  the  igloo  were  hung  Mith  a  fantastic  decoration 
of  filigree  white.  It  was  almost  like  lace— very 
beautiful,  but  it  crumbled  away  at  a  touch. 
Their  breath  had  frozen  solid  after  the  lamp 
burned  low,  and  this  was  the  result. 

Mr.  Latimer  was  already  at  work  refilling 
the  lamp,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  burning,  the 
operations  of  the  night  before  were  repeated. 
One  meal  is  very  much  like  another,  and  no  good 
purpose  could  be  served  by  describing  the  ex- 
plorers' daily  eating  ;  suffice  it  that  after  bolting 
a  huge  pannikinful  of  steaming  cocoa,  they 
turned  out  of  the  igloo,  to  meet  Nagathchook, 
who  cam.e  towards  them  bearing  an  old  kerosene 
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tin  which  contained  bear's  fat.  It  had  been 
so  thoroughly  melted  that  even  now  it  was  not 
solid  and  the  Eskimo  made  signs  to  them  to  drmk 
it  off'  Harold  tried,  but  failed,  so  did  Monro  ;  Mr. 
Latimer  contrived  to  drink  a  little,  but  from  the 
expression  of  his  face  it  was  a  revolting  task. 

"  It  very  good— keep   um   warm,"   said   the 
Eskimo   with    a   grin.     Harold    grimaced;     and 
before  anyone  could  gasp  the  little  man  tilted 
the  tin   over  his  open   mouth   and   dramed   its 
contents.     There  must  have  been  over  two  quarts 
of  the  grease  ;  and  he  hardly  took  a  breath.   Then 
he  smiled  fatly,  and  rubbed  his  rotund  stomach. 
"It  very  good."  he  remarked. 
They  lost  no  time  now  in  starting  on  their 
march.    The  Lapps  had  already  got  the  reindeer 
yoked   to   the    sledges;     the    dogs   were    being 
ushered  into  order.    They  packed  their  sleeping 
bags  on  the   sledges,  piled  up  the   few  utensils 
they  had  used,  gave  the  word,  and  the  expedi- 
tion advanced  slowly.  Northward  Ho ! 

As  yet  the  going  was  comparatively  easy  ; 
the  lads  and  Mr.  Latimer,  therefore,  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  sledges, 
but  tramped  forward  resolutely  on  foot.  Their 
goggled  eyes  constantly  searched  the  whiteness 
for  any  sign  of  animal  life,  but  they  saw  nothing, 
not  even  a  bird.  It  seemed  as  if  life  were  frozen 
in  those  remote  icy  fastnesses;  not  even  a  wing 
whirred,  or  a  seal  growled.  All  was  silence, 
save  for  the  moaning  sound  beneath  the  scream 
of  the  ever-rising  wind. 
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At  noon  they  halted.     The  sun  showed  above 
the  southern  horizon,  and  Mr.   Latimer  at  once 
took  an  observation.     It  was  too  cold  to  work 
it  up  at  present ;   that  would  be  done  later,  when 
they   halted   for   the   night.     But   he   calculated 
they  had  made  seven  miles  since  starting,  which, 
considering  that  the  ice  was  now  getting  rougher^ 
was   very   good.     They   ate   a   hurried   meal  of 
pemmican  and  biscuit,  and  went  forward.     When 
they  finally  halted   amongst   a   rough   waste  of 
piled    up    ice-blocks,    and    built    their    shelters, 
it  was  found  that  one  of  the  Lapps  was  snow- 
blind.    He  had  been  provided  with  coloured  glasses 
but  had  failed  to  use  them.     He  was  now  useless 
to  the  expedition  ;    and  as  Mr.  Latimer's  calcu- 
lations showed  him  that  he  had  made  thirty- 
four  miles  on  his  way,  he  decided  to  leave  one 
sledge  behind  here,  and  allow  two  Lapps  to  return 
to  the  ship. 

The  work  of  the  day  had  been  arduous  in 
the  extreme.  At  one  point  the  going  had  resolved 
into  a  mere  scramble  ;  the  reindeer  had  been 
lashed  to  their  full  speed,  and  had  been  sent 
tearing  like  mad  over  the  rough  ice,  with  the 
dogs  yelling  along  in  their  wake,  and  the  ex- 
plorers bringing  up  a  panting  rear.  The  wind 
steadily  grew  in  force,  the  temperature  had 
dropped  to  fifty-five  below  zero,  and  the  falling 
of  a  single  degree  meant  increased  terrors. 

In  places  it  had  been  a  matter  of  the  extremest 
difficulty  to  get  the  reindeer  up  the  sloping 
hummocks  that  beset  their  way.     Times  without 
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number  had  Mr.  Latimer  called  a  halt,  to  search  for 
a  more  practicable  passage,  but  all  without  effect. 
There  was  no  break  in  the  roughness ;  it  seemed 
as  if  at  some  remote  age  there  had  been  a  volcanic 
upheaval  which  had  thrown  the  ice  everywhere. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  save  to  go  forward, 
with  whips  cracking  and  voices  shouting,  with 
every  available  man  shoving  behind  the  laden 
sledges.  At  last  they  came  to  rest  on  a  com- 
paratively level  spot,  where  they  camped. 

Next  morning  a  thin  powdery  snow  was  dnvmg 
across  the  ice.     It  was  colder  th^n  ever,  an4  to 
add  to  the  discomforts  it  was  possible  to  feel 
a  distinct  movement  in  the  ice  underfoot.     It 
was  as  if  the  sea  underlying  the  frozen  covering 
had  been  lashed  to  fury,  and  was  chafing  to  break 
its  bonds.    Nagathchook  came  to  the  explorer 
and  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  halt 
for  that  day  until  the  weather  conditions  im- 
proved  somewhat,    but    naturally  Mr.    Latimer 
was  aroused  to  fever  heat.     He  was  all  for  pressing 
forward  without  a  moment's  delay  ;    as  he  well 
knew,  the  weather,  instead  of   improving,  might 
grow  worse,  and  every  mile  now  counted. 

Preparations  were  therefore  made  for  a  start. 
Two  of  the  sledges  were  harnessed  to  teams  of 
dogs,  the  reindeer  which  had  before  been  used, 
were  shot  and  skinned,  and  the  flesh  was  used 
in  part  to  make  up  the  amount  of  provisions 
already  expended.  The  snow-blind  Lapp  was 
taken  in  charge  by  the  driver  of  the  second  sledge  ; 
each  man  was  given  as  much  food  as  he  could 
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carry,  a  rifle  and  a  pocket  compass— of  which 
latter  article  the  explorers  had  brought  a  con- 
siderable supply— and  the  two  men  set  off  for 
the  south,  bearing  a  message  to  Dr.  Vyncr  that 
all  was  well.  The  rest  of  the  reindeer  flesh 
was  now  carefully  cached  under  blocks  of  ice; 
a  tin  flag  with  an  iron  flagstaff  was  erected  at 
the  summit  of  the  pile  to  guide  the  returning 
explorers,  and  all  was  ready  for  moving. 

It  was  terrible  work  now.  Harold,  struggling 
gamely  forward  beside  his  father,  felt  that  every 
breath  he  drew  was  an  agony.  The  rush  of  cold 
air  to  his  lungs  gave  him  constant  pain ;  it 
seemed  as  if  an  iron  band  were  slowly  tightening 
around  his  chest.  But  Mr.  Latimer  strode  forward 
undismayed,  cheering  his  son  on  by  an  occasional 
word.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  living  torture 
the  lad  became  accustomed  to  the  bitterness, 
and  threw  back  his  head  defiantly.  The  going 
was  distinctly  bad.  Everywhere  they  looked 
they  saw  great  piled  masses  of  ice,  and  in  places 
the  action  of  the  wind  and  snow  had  worn  these 
masses  so  smooth  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
any  sort  of  a  foothold  at  all.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  save  to  skirt  the  bigger  obstacles,  then 
to  harness  all  tlir  reindeer  to  one  sledge,  whip 
tliem  to  a  gallop  and  literally  tear  the  conveyance 
out  of  the  roughnesses.  This  kind  of  work 
naturally  damaged  the  sledges  considerably ;  but 
they  carried  with  them  strips  of  whalebone  and 
rawhide,  with  which  repairs  were  effected  whenever 
a  slop  was  possible.     As  soon  as  one  sledge  was 
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over  the  worst  of  the  going,  another  would  be 
hauled  up,  and  so  on,  until  the  entire  expedition 
had  progressed  a  matter  of  a  mile  or  so. 

The  dogs  were  found  to  be  invaluable  even 
at  this  early  stage.     They  dragged  their  sledges 
up  places  which  seemed  to  affright  the  reindeer, 
and  dragged  them  up  at  a  gallop,  too.     Monro 
had  already  constituted  himself  driver  of  a  sledge 
and  the  way  the  lad  handled  his  huskies  was  a 
sight  worth  seeing.     Loot-chik-na  was  harnessed 
in  the  lead,  and  the  intelligent  brute  seemed  to 
understand   every   accent   of   his  driver's  voice. 
When  it  came  to  a  steeply  sloping  ascent,  with 
broken    ice    everywhere,    Monro    would     climb 
down  swiftly  from  his  sledge,  unfurl  his  mighty 
whip,  and  stand  in  readiness.     Then  :   "  Moosh ! 
Moosh ! "      His     clear     voice     sounded     like     a 
trumpet  in  the  howHng  wastes.     The  dogs  pricked 
up  their  ears,  the  great  whip  cracked  and  spluttered 
over  their  backs,  the  lad  set  off  at  a  staggering 
run,   and   away   went   the   sledge,    rocking   and 
reeling  like   a  ship  in   a  tide-rip,   rasping  over 
the  ice  at  a  gallop,  with  the  dogs  straining  at 
the  traces,  the  runners  screaming  aloud  in  protest 
against  the  rough  treatment  they  were  receiving  ; 
up  and  on,  with  a  rattle  and  a  crash  ;    with  the 
whip    making    the    day    hideous,    and    Monro's 
clieering   voice    dominating    every    other    sound, 
until  the  difficult  part  was  negotiated,  and  the 
sledge  was  once  more  travelling  on  comparatively 
smooth  ice. 

For  three  days  they  travelled  thus.     At  the 
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end  of  the  second  day  after  the  Lapps  had  left, 
another  reindeer  was  killed  ;  part  of  its  flesh 
was  given  to  the  dogs,  the  rest  was  piled  on 
the  sledges.  The  sledge  that  the  dead  animal 
had  drawn  was  carefully  cached  and  left  behind, 
with  its  driver  and  an  Eskimo  to  guard  it  in 
the  igloo  which  was  erected  that  night.  There 
the  guardians  were  to  remain  for  three  weeks, 
and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  not 
relieved  by  the  returning  explorers,  they  were 
to  raid  the  cache  and  make  the  best  of  their 
way  back  to  the  ship. 

Five  days  had  now  passed,  and  the  latest 
observations  showed  Mr.  Latimer  that  he  was 
only  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  the  pole. 
His  precise  position  at  this  time  was  86°  30'  N. 
latitude,  18°  45'  W.  longitude.  He  had  been 
unable  to  strike  a  due  north  course,  having 
been  compelled  to  make  many  detours  to  avoid 
piled  masses  of  ice.  The  health  of  the  party 
was  in  the  main  good  ;  though  one  or  two  of  the 
Eskimos  were  complaining  of  the  cold.  This 
was  strange,  for  the  white  explorers  were  by  this 
inured  to  the  extreme  temperature— or  lack  of 
it.  But  by  this  time  the  effect  of  their  naturally 
hardy  constitutions  was  showing  plainly.  The 
Eskimos  were  soft  and  flabby ;  they  took  but 
little  exercise  except  on  such  occasions  as  this; 
whereas  the  white  men  were  as  hard  as  nails, 
and  daily  growing  harder.  When,  however,  on 
the  morning  of  the  sixth  day,  they  poked  their 
heads  from  the  shelter  of  their  igloo,  Mr.  Latimer 
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and  Harold  drew  back  in  a  hurry.     Something 
marvellous   had    occurred.     The    air   seemed    to 
be  a  mass  of  solid  whiteness  ;   they  could  not  see 
the  nearest  igloo,  which  was  less  than  a  dozen 
feet  away.     The  wind  had  risen  to  a  yelling  gale 
which  deafened   them,   so  that   they  could   not 
hear  each    >ther's  voices.     It  was  a  terrible  day  ; 
the  whole  world   seemed   to  have  gone  out   in 
storm   and    fury.     Harold,    despite    his    father's 
protests,  attempted  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the 
sma"  tunnel  and  penetrate  through  the  snow- 
smother  to  the   Eskimos'   quarters,   but   hardly 
had  he  left   the  igloo  than  he  was  caught   up 
bodily  by  the  wind  and  dashed  away  like  a  feather. 
He  gave  a  cry,  and  the  wind  caught  it  up  gleefully, 
tossed  it  aside  and  seemed  to  chuckle  with  fiendish 
malice.     Harold  gave  himself  up  fo'-  lost.     He 
was  being  hurled  along  at  a  furious  rate ;    he 
could  do  nothing  to  save  himself.     Then,   just 
as  he  counted  hope  dead,  he  was  conscious  of  a 
sudden    shock,    something    seemed    to    rise    up 
and  strike  him  ia  the  side,  an  excruciating  pang 
shot  through  him.     Dimly  he  realised  that  he 
had  struck  against  some  obstacle,  what  it  was  he 
did  not  know.     The  wind  still  beat  down  on  him, 
as  if  striving  to  claw  him  up  and  sweep  him 
away  again,  but  by  dint  of  summoning  all  his 
faculties  the  lad  contrived   to  crawl   along  the 
side  of  the  object  he  had  struck,  until  he  rounded 
it.    Under  its  lee  there  was  somt   kind  of  shelter  ; 
he  crouched  there  wearOy,  the    cold  benumbing 
his  senses,    and   sleep   creeping    over   his   brain. 
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Time  after  time  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
shake  off  the  somnolence  that  was  holding  lijm 
in  thrall  ;  in  vain.  His  eyelids  closed ;  tears 
started  from  under  them  and  froze  fast.  He 
dragged  the  lids  open ;  it  caused  him  maddening 
pain,  but  he  persevered.  Then,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  lose  consciousness  completely,  something 
seemed  to  leap  upon  him.  He  gave  a  shrill 
cry  of  fear  and  fumbled  for  his  revolver.  It  had 
slipped  from  his  pocket  in  that  mad  whirl ;  he 
was  helpless.  But  he  gathered  himself  together 
prepared  to  do  battle  for  his  life  with  his  hands 
alone  ;  for  he  was  sure  that  it  was  a  bear  that 
was  attacking  him.  Then  a  warm  wet  tongue 
passed  across  his  half-blinded  eyes ;  he  heard 
a  familiar  whine,  heard  a  cheering  voice ;  and 
awoke  to  see  Loot-chik-na  slavering  over  him. 
Behind  the  dog  was  Monro,  creeping  along  on 
hands  and  knees,  almost  spent. 

"  Uncle  wasn't  for  letting  me  come,"  said 
the  American  lad.  "  But  I  just  had  to.  I  knew 
the  dog  would  find  you  if  you  were  to  be  found." 

He  had  brought  a  flask  of  spirit  with  him,  and 
after  Harold  had  drunk  a  few  drops  he  found  his 
strength  return  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to 
essay  the  homeward  journey.  It  was  tedious  work. 
Loot-chik-na  had  some  pieces  of  harness  still 
attached  to  his  body  ;  and  Monro  solved  the 
problem  by  hitching  these  around  his  cousin's 
body  and  calling  loudly  to  the  dog,  which  set  its 
great  strength  to  the  task  and  towed  Harold 
along.     It  was  a  tough  struggle,  the  lad's  furs 
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suffered  heavily,  but  after  a  tremendous  effort 
they  gained  the  igloo,  where  they  found  Mr. 
Latimer  hastily  preparing  to  start  in  search. 
The  explorer  was  white  of  face  and  almost  tremb- 
ling ;  when  Monro  shouted  to  him  he  started 
like  a  man  who  had  seen  a  ghost.  Then  he 
welcomed  the  two  young  adventurers  back  from 
the  very  jaws  of  death. 

"  I  never  expected  to  see  either  of  you  again," 
he  said  brokenly.  "  Boys,  I'm  asking  too  much 
of  you.    We'd  better  turn  back." 

"  Not  for  me."  gasped  Harold.  "I'm  game 
to  go  on,  aren't  you,  Mon  ?  " 

His  cousin  nodded  emphatically,  and  after 
that  there  was  no  more  talk  of  giving  in. 

That  day  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  further, 
the  explorers  spent  the  long  weary  hours  snugged 
up  in  their  sleeping  bags,  with  Nagathchook 
busily  engaged  in  making  Harold's  furs  present- 
able, or  rather  serviceable,  for  appearances  counted 
for  very  little  up  there. 

The  three  explorers  presented  a  woeful  appear- 
ance by  this  time.  Mr.  Latimer  had  not  shaved 
for  over  a  week,  and  the  two  lads  were  also  well 
blessed  with  a  fluffy  covering  on  lip  and  cheek. 
This  hair  was  more  of  a  nuisance  than  anything, 
however,  for  their  breath  froze  on  it,  and  icicles 
formed  every  few  minutes,  which  icicles  had  to 
be  broken  off  carefully  lest  agonising  pain  should 
be  caused.  But  there  was  nothing  else  for  it ; 
it  was  impossible  to  shave  or  wash. 

When,  on  the  following  morning,  they  looked 
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out  of  the  igloo  the  furious  gale  had  subsided 
considerably,  and  the  driving  snow  was  almost 
gone.  At  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards 
was  a  mound,  and  to  this  Monro  drew  his  cousin's 
attention. 

"  That's  where  I  found  you  yesterday,"  he 
said.  "  Guess  it's  just  a  block  of  ice  that's  been 
covered  up  with  snow." 

Harold  could  hardly  believe  the  evidence  of 
his  own  eyes.  He  could  have  sworn  that  he  had 
been  hurled  at  least  half  a  mile,  and  the  journey 
back  had  seemed  endless.  After  all,  distance  is 
merely  relative,  and  a  hundred  yards  in  the 
Arctic  may  easily  take  more  passing  than  a 
hundred  miles  in  the  temperate  zone. 

Another  day  of  steady  going  followed.  The 
driven  snow  had  one  good  effect ;  it  had  filled 
up  many  of  the  inequalities  in  the  ice,  and  thus 
the  sledges  were  enabled  to  proceed  at  a  quicker 
pace.  It  was  on  this  day  that  the  explorers 
had  another  marvel  presented  to  them.  Shortly 
before  they  halted  for  the  night  Harold  lifted 
his  eyes  to  the  east,  and  gave  a  loud  yell  of 
amazement.  There  was  every  cause,  for  there, 
apparently  within  a  mile  of  them,  was  a  pro- 
cession of  shadowy  forms  ;  men  and  dogs,  evidently, 
but  such  men  and  such  dogs  !  The  men  seemed 
to  stand  at  least  fifty  feet  hi^.i,  the  dogs  were 
like  elephants.  Accompanying  them  were  some 
unnameable  monsters  ;  gigantic  things  Hke  moving 
mountains,  except  that  from  the  head  of  each 
projected  giant  trees.     Harold  was  seated  on  a 
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sledge  at  this  time  ;  quick  to  scent  danger  he 
reached  round  and  secured  his  rifle. 

"  Father ! "  he  cried  sharply.  The  sledge 
bearing  Mr.  Latimer  was  well  on  ahead  ;  the 
explorer  did  not  hear.  Harold  looked  at  his 
rifle  to  see  if  the  cartridges  were  ready ;  then 
he  raised  the  piece  to  his  shoulder,  ready  for 
anything.  There  was  a  loud  yell  of  laughter  from 
Nagathchook,  who  was  driving  the  sledge  ;  and 
as  Harold  turned  angrily  he  saw  a  wide  grin 
on  the  Eskimo's  mouth. 

"  It  no  wrong,"  said  the  little  man,  and  when 
Harold  turned  again  to  look  at  the  mighty  vision 
he  was  confronted  by  a  wavering  mass  of  shadow 
only,  which  slowly  dispersed,  leaving  clear  air. 

"  Well,  I'm  blowed,"  he  said,  and  ordered 
Nagathchook  to  drive  on  swiftly.  When  he  drew 
alongside  his  father  he  spoke  of  the  occurrence, 
and  Mr.  Latimer  explained  laughingly  that  what 
he  had  seen  was  but  an  atmospheric  phenomenon, 
a  mirage,  common  enough  in  those  high  altitudes 
where  the  sun  is  very  low  in  the  heavens.  The 
giant  men  had  been  the  stolid  Eskimos,  the 
elephants  were  the  sledge  dogs,  and  the  moving 
hills  with  trees  growing  from  their  heads,  the  sur- 
viving reindeer. 

On  again  now.  On  and  ever  on,  across  the 
plains  of  monotonous  white.  They  had  almost 
forgotten  the  sounds  of  their  own  voices  by  this 
time  ;  they  dared  not  speak  in  tiie  open  for 
fear  that  their  Hps  would  freeze.  The  conditions 
were  growing  worse  every  hour.     Thirty  minutes 
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alter  Harold  had  seen  the  mirage,  one  of  the  rein- 
deer staggered  in  its  stride,  stumbled  heavily  and 
fell.  When  they  got  to  it  it  was  breathing  its 
last ;  there  was  nothing  to  do  save  draw  a  knife 
across  its  throat  and  give  it  to  the  ravenous  dogs. 

When  they  camped  that  night  they  calculated 
that  they  had  made  close  on  twenty-five  miles, 
and  were  therefore  only  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  miles  from  the  Pole. 

But  they  were  paying  a  terrible  price  for  their 
work.  Their  faces  were  frightful  to  behold— 
blue  and  livid ;  icicles  hung  from  their  eye- 
brows, from  their  noses,  from  everywhere  where 
an  icicle  could  hang.  When  the  sledges  came 
to  a  stop  they  could  only  roll  down  from  them 
and  lie  in  the  snow  for  long  minutes  until  they 
had  recovered  sufficient  energy  to  creep  under 
cover  of  stacked  sledges,  where  they  crouched 
until  the  Eskimos  had  built  rough  igloos,  hardly 
any  use  as  protection  against  the  weather.  But 
their  courage  flamed  high,  and  after  a  meal  they 
were  ready  to  proceed  again. 

After  this  the  days  seemed  to  pass  Hke  the 
visions  of  a  nightmare.  Each  was  almost  exactly 
like  the  other.  They  aroused  from  deep  sleep,  and 
shiveringly  ate  a  meal  ;  they  prepared  the  sledges 
and  went  forward,  hardly  speaking,  with  set  lips 
and  burning  eyes,  desperate  men  who  preferred 
death  to  failure.  It  was  magnificent  endurance, 
but  the  question  was,  how  long  could  it  last  ? 

They  met  howling  blizzards  that  kept  them 
motionless  for  hours  at  time,  when  all  they  could 
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do  was  to  creep  wearily  under  the  shelter  of 
the  sledges,  draw  close  together  to  keep  out  the 
bitter  cold,  gather  the  dogs  around  them  in  a 
wriggling  heap,  and  doze  and  sleep  until  better 
things  came  their  way.  It  was  all  inexpressibly 
dreary  ;  but  the  spirit  that  had  led  them  forth 
kept  them  bravely  up,  and  their  only  complaint 
was  that  they  were  unable  to  go  forward  at  the 
speed  they  would  have  wished. 

The  last  of  the  reindeer  were  killed,  part- 
eaten,  and  the  rest  of  the  flesh  piled  on  the 
depicted  sledges.  They  had  only  the  dogs  to 
rely  on  now  ;  but  so  far  the  dogs  were  behaving 
remarkably  well.  To  be  sure,  they  had  not  been 
called  upon  to  do  very  much  as  yet  ;  the  rein- 
deer had  borne  the  greater  stress  ;  but  the  dogs 
showed  themselves  willing  to  go  forward  so 
long  as  there  was  a  single  man  to  drive  thcni  ; 
and  go  forward  they  did. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  of  grey  mist  and 
blinding  snow,  when  the  sky  above  was  dark 
with  threat,  and  the  ice  creaked  and  groaned 
beneath  their  feet  fearfully.  Noon  came  round, 
and  the  party  halted.  It  was  a  much-depleted 
party  at  this  stage.  There  were  only  five  sledges, 
each  one  draw^n  by  six  dogs.  Two  of  the  dogs 
had  died,  and  since  flesh  was  too  precious  to  be 
wasted,  their  carcasses  had  been  given  to  their 
living  brethren  ;  though  Monro,  who  loved  the 
brutes,  one  and  dU,  could  not  bear  to  stand 
and  watch  the  ensuing  scramble.  Mr.  Latimer 
rose   heavily    from    his   seat   in    his   sledge,    and 
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fumbled  about  in  the  box  in  which  he  kept  his 
instruments  carefully  packed  in  fur.  He  drew 
out  his  sextant  and  glanced  anxiously  at  the 
sky  to  the  south.  There  was  a  thinning  patcli 
in  the  greyness  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  sun  were 
about  to  break  through.  The  line  of  the  southern 
liorizon  was  clearly  marked.  Almost  breatliless 
with  expectancy,  the  explorer  waited  and  waited, 
one  eye  on  tlie  open  chronometer  beside  him, 
the  other  on  the  thinning  patch  of  cloud.  Thrre 
was  a  bright  flash,  the  thickness  parted  for  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  second,  but  it  was 
enough.  Up  went  the  sextant,  the  sun  was 
brought  down  to  the  horizon,  and  the  altitude 
was  read  off  carefully.  Then,  with  a  pointed 
stick,  Mr.  Latimer  scratched  rude  figures  in  the 
snow.  The  boys  had  flown  to  his  side;  they 
watched  him  with  eager  eyes.  A  few  more 
figures  and  the  explorer  drew  himself  up. 

"  We  have  come  farther  than  any  human 
being  has  ever  come,"  he  said  proudly.  "We 
are  in  88°  25'  North  latitude— ninety-five  miles 
from  the  Pole  !  " 

The  two  lads  gave  vent  to  a  croaking  cheer. 

They  would  have  flung  their  caps  into  the  air, 
but  they  could  not  :  the  caps  were  frozen  to  their 
faces  by  their  solidified  breath.  But  they  con- 
trived to  dance  a  wild  double-shuiifle  up  there  in 
the  Arctic  fastnesses,  and  they  clapped  each  other 
heavily  on  the  back.  They  had  done  what  no  man 
had  ever  done  before— they  had  penetrated  to 
within  less  than  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Pole! 
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They  ate  a  meal,  ate  it  with  good  appetites, 
and  chatted  together  happily,  for  it  seemed  to 
them  sitting  there  that  success  was  actually 
within  their  grasp.  Had  they  known,  all  that 
they  had  as  yet  endured  was  as  nothing  to  what 
stili  faced  them  ;  but  fortunately  for  them,  the 
future  remained  hidden  in  obscurit\'.  They 
pressed  forward  again,  with  cheerful  smiles  for 
each  other,  with  hearty  words  of  encouragement 
for  the  dogs  ;  and  the  miles  slowly  slipped  away 
behind  them.  Less  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  Pole  !  It  was  enough  to  cheer  on  the  faintest 
hearts,  and  these  were  stout-hearted  heroes. 

Ever  onward  now.  They  climbed  down  from 
the  lessening  loads  on  the  sledges  when  the 
cold  grew  too  intense  to  allow  them  to  sit 
still,  and  trudged  along  stubbornly  beside  their 
vehicles,  encouraging  the  dogs  by  whip  and 
voice,  until  their  blood  was  once  more  circulating 
freely.  Then  it  was  mount  and  away,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  dull  whip-cracks,  with  the 
gallant  animals  straining  at  the  traces,  away  and 
away,  the  runners  yelhng  over  the  frozen  snow, 
until  again  the  cold  shut  down  on  them  and 
drove  them  to  exercise  once  more.     That  night 
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they  camped  in  88°  34'  N.  latitude,  eighty-six 
miles  from  the  Pole! 

"  We  should  be  able  to  get  there  now  within 
a  week  if  all  goes  well,"  said  Mr.  Latimer.  "  Think 
of  it,  lads;  only  one  little  week— perhaps  less. 
The  further  north  we  go  the  easier  it  seems.  I 
often  imagined  that  once  this  outside  barrier 
of  broken  ice  was  passed  we  should  find  smooth 
going." 

And  his  words  seemed  true.     For  the  last  two 
days  they  had  been  journeying  over  ice  that  was 
almost  as  smooth  as  some  ancient  glacier,  under- 
neath the  tliin  covering  of  snow.     And  they  liacJ 
met    with   practically    no   open    water— nothing, 
that   is,    that   could   not   be  skirted.     Tliey  had 
seen  none  of  the  immense  fissures  they  had  feared 
to  meet— fissures  that  must  inevitably  have  held 
them  back  hopelessly.     If  only  the  cold  had  not 
been  so  intense  the  travelling  would  have  been 
almost  pleasant ;    but  by  this  time  the  tem])era- 
ture  was  down  to  sixty-five  below  zero  Fahren- 
heit,  and   the   harsh   wind   seemed   to  penetrate 
to    the    very    marrow    of    their    bones.     All   the 
furs  and  woollens  in  the  world  would  not  have 
kept   out   that   bitter   frigidity;     all   they  could 
do   was   to   restore   the   checked   circulation  by 
means  of   violent  exercise,   and   pray   for  a  lull 
in  the  gales. 

"  We  can't  fail  now,"  said  Mr.  Latimer. 
"  We  should  be  cowards  and  i)oltroons  to  turn 
our  backs  on  the  Pole  when  it  is  practically  within 
sight." 
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"  Never  a  fail,"  said  Monro  cheerfully,  sew- 
ing away  diligently  at  a  big  rent  in  the  fur  pants 
which  he  wore  over  his  ordinary  clothing.  He 
had  shpped  upon  a  jagged  piece  of  ice  less  than 
an  hour  before.  "  We  aren't  the  sort  of  men 
to  fail,  come  to  think  of  it,  uncle." 

"  One  of  us  is  going  to  reach  the  Pole,  even 
if  we  can't  all  three  do  it,"  said  Harold.  "  But 
if  we  can  all  three  get  there,  so  much  the  better." 

It  was  a  fine  spirit ;  it  seemed  that  failure 
would  not  be  allowed  to  come  their  way.  They 
conversed  together  for  a  little  while  ;  then  sleep 
overpowered  them,  silence  descended  on  the  igloo, 
silence  that  was  punctuated  only  by  an  ever- 
increasing  groaning  sound.  Presently  the  groan- 
ing grew  into  distinct  clashings ;  the  ice  beneath 
them  shook  convulsively,  but  they  took  no  notice. 
They  were  reaping  the  reward  of  their  exertions  ; 
they  slept  on  serenely. 

Morning  showed  them  a  clear  sky,  pale  green- 
ish blue,  out  of  which  a  strong  wind  roared  with- 
out a  moment's  pause.  As  they  breakfasted  they 
felt  again  that  sharp  heaving  of  the  solid  ice, 
and  Mr.  Latimer's  face  grew  anxious  in  the 
extreme. 

"  I  hope  the  ice  is  not  breaking  up,"  he  said. 
"  That  would  settle  our  hasli  for  us  once  for  all. 
I  have  had  fears  that  our  good  fortune  was  last- 
ing too  long — it  is  about  time  for  a  change  now. 
There  must  be  some  motion  in  the  ice  ;  and  if 
that  motion  grows  we  shall  find  yawning  stretcfies 
of  water  where  we  cannot  hope  to  cross  at  all." 
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When  breakfast  was  over  and  they  evacuated 
their  igloo,  they  found  the  Eskimos  gathered  about 
the  entrance.  The  dogs  were  lying  around  on 
the  ice,  apparently  careless  of  what  happened. 
It  was  Nagathchook,  the  chief,  who  took  up  the 
tale. 

"  These  fellows  say  it  no  good  to  go  on  any 
more,"  he  said  slowly.  "  This  break-up  of  ice. 
We  know.  Bimeby  only  water ;  no  more  ice. 
They  say  they  no  go  on  more." 

"  Of  course  they'll  go  on,"  said  the  explorer 
sharply.  "  They'll  die  if  they  don't.  They  must 
go  on." 

Nagathchook  consulted  hurriedly  with  the 
others  ;  they  shook  their  heads  slowly  from  side 
to  side,  and  pointed  to  the  ice  under  their  feet, 
which  was  already  rolling  and  heaving  like  billows. 

"  They  say  they  sooner  die,"  said  the  chief. 
"  Our  god  he  is  angry.  No  man  come  here  before' ; 
no  man  must  come.  Listen ;  the  god  is  speak- 
ing." 

He  had  changed  from  broken  English  to  fluent 
Eskimo,  and  began  to  pour  out  a  stream  of  words 
which  the  boys  could  not  follow.  Mr.  Latimer 
heard  him  to  the  end  in  patience.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  boys. 

"  He  savs  that  the  voice  of  their  god  has 
been  heard  bt^fore,  long  ago,  when  white  men 
came  n\)  near  here,  and  the  white  men  were  never 
st'cn  again.  He  reckons  it's  a  warning  to  us  that 
we've  gone  far  enough." 

"  We   haven't   gone   far   enough   until   we've 
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got  to  the  Pole,"  said  Harold  bravely,  and  Monro, 
falling  into  American  slang,  ejaculated  : 

"  Say,  I  should  rise  to  remark." 

Nagathchook  harangued  his  men  again  ;  they 
refused  to  proceed.     Mr.  Latimer  did  his  best. 

"  There  will  be  much  reward  for  every  man — 
knives,  guns,  and  beads,"  he  said  encouragingly. 
"  Plenty  of  treasure,  and  more  beads  for  every 
mile  we  go." 

The  face  of  the  chief  brightened  at  this,  but 
those  of  his  followers  were  still  dark. 

"  Well,  we  can't  stand  here  all  day,"  said 
Latimer  impatiently.  ""If  you  won't  come  on 
with  us  we'll  leave  you  behind." 

He  strode  towards  his  sledge  ;  but  three  of 
tlie  Eskimos  stood  in  front  of  him,  barring  the 
way.  They  were  like  impassive  lumps  of  flesh, 
but  their  eyes  glittered  strangely. 

"  Out  of  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Latimer  harshly, 
and  as  he  spoke  the  three  men  flung  themselves 
on  him  like  wolves.  But  they  had  met  their 
match  in  that  hardy  man.  Like  lightning,  his 
fist  shot  out  and  one  fell  with  a  thud,  half  insensi- 
ble from  a  blow  between  the  eyes.  Once  again 
(lid  the  explorer  strike  ;  another  man  reeled  back  ; 
but  there  came  the  evil  glitter  of  a  knife,  and 
the  remaining  man  darted  in  with  murder  in 
his  eyes.  Mr,  Latimer  attempted  to  parry  the 
thrust ;  he  fell  on  one  knee,  and  as  he  did 
so  his  son  rushed  forward  to  help  him.  The 
knife  flashed  ;  it  did  not  fall,  for  the  lad  was 
clinging  to  the  would-be  murderer  like  a  tiger 
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cat,  pounding  at  his  face  with  one  hand,  wrenching 
at  the  hand  that  held  the  knife  with  the  other. 
Mr.  Latimer  dashed  into  the  mel6e,  and  dragged 
his  son  away.  Then  a  revolver  muzzle  was 
crammed  into  tlie  Eskimo's  face;;  he  recoiled, 
for  his  eyes  showed  him  that  Latimer's  finger 
was  pressing  on  the  trigger. 

"  Drop  that !  " 

The  knife  fell  softly  to  the  snow.  The  man 
slowly  put  his  hands  over  his  face,  and  muttered 
something  unintelligible.  It  was  plain  that  lie 
expected  nothing  but  instantaneous  death.  Mr. 
Latimer  set  his  foot  on  the  knife  and  ground  it 
into  tlie  snow.  The  two  he  had  knocked  down 
scrambled  t*  >  their  feet  and  stood  a  little  way  off, 
breathing  heavily.    And  then  the  explorer  spoke. 

"  I'll  have  no  mutineers  with  me.  Who  is 
on  my  side  ?  " 

The  two  lads  ranged  themselves  beside  him, 
their  hands  on  their  pistol  butts.  Presently 
Nagathchook  waddled  forward. 

"  Me  too,"  he  said  waveringly,  unable  to 
meet  the  eyes  of  his  fellows.  "  These  men  say 
you  have  angered  their  god  ;  they  sacrifice  you. 
I  not  let  them  now.     I  Klistian." 

"  No  tricks,  mind  !  "  said  Mr.  Latimer  sternly. 
"  I  won't  stand  nonsense.  If  there's  any  more 
knife-work  it  will  be  pistols  for  me.  Well,  who 
else  comes  ?  " 

No  one  moved  ;  the  group  of  four  was  not 
enlarged  by  a  single  man.  Mr.  Latimer  waited 
for  a  little  while  ;  then  he  turned  abruptly  round. 
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"  We'll  go  on  by  ourselves.  Let  these  cowards 
stay  here  if  they  must.  But  if  I  come  back  and 
find  so  much  as  a  single  thing  touched  in  those 
sledges,  let  them  look  out.  My  spirit  will  haunt 
tliem  always." 

He  spoke  in  Eskimo,  a  language  he  under- 
stood thoroughly.  And  his  quiet  bluff  told. 
The  natives  went  a  curious  greyish  white  under 
the  yellow  of  their  skins  ;  they  shuffled  uneasily  ; 
it  was  plain  that  to  their  superstitious  minds 
the  possibility  of  the  explorer's  spirit  haunting 
them  was  quite  feasible.  Mr.  Latimer  knew 
enough  to  prey  upon  their  fears  in  this  way,  but 
try  as  he  would  he  could  not  get  them  to  move 
a  stop  farther  north. 

"  Very  good  ;  we'll  start,"  he  said  quietly. 
"  Nagathchook,  there  will  be  a  big  reward  for 
you  for  this.  Now,  boys,  we've  got  to  move 
lively.  There  will  be  fev/er  of  us  to  feed— that's 
one  comfort.  Two  sledges  will  be  enough  for 
us  now— take  ten  dogs  to  a  sledge.  Monro,  you 
drive  one,  Nagathchook  another,  Harold  and  I 
will  take  turns  with  you." 

The  rearrangement  was  swiftly  made.  The 
two  fullest  sledges  were  set  in  order,  the  dogs 
were  harnessed ;  and  without  a  word  spoken 
to  the  rest  of  the  party,  the  forlorn  hope  moved 
away  from  the  encampment.  After  half  an  hour's 
journeying  Mr.  Latimer  looked  back.  The  Eskimos 
were  still  standing  as  he  had  left  them,  their 
shadows  stretched  out  before  them  towards  the 
north. 
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"  After  all,"  said  the  explorer,  "  you  can't 
blame  them  unduly.  They  see  in  this  upheaval 
of  the  ice  a  warning  against  our  impious  intrusion. 
We  see  only  a  natural  phenomenon,  and  we  are 
not  afraid  to  go  forward,  therefore  we  must  not 
be  too  severe.  We  must  rely  on  each  other 
absolutely  now,  and — when  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  it  will  be  an  added  honour — only  white  men 
now  will  reach  the  Pole." 

If  anything,  they  made  swifter  progress  now. 
There  was  no  need  to  wait  for  the  laggard  packs ; 
Nagathchook  was  an  expert  driver,  and  Monro 
was  in  his  element.  But  as  they  went  on,  the 
sledges  bumping  and  clattering  over  the  uneven 
surface  of  the  ice,  the  groaning  and  crashing 
grew  louder  and  louder.  The  wind  was  rising ; 
fortunately  for  them,  the  snow  had  left  off,  and 
though  the  cold  was  frightfully  intense  it  was 
still  just  possible  to  bear  it.  Noon  came ;  an 
observation  told  them  they  were  less  than  eighty 
miles  from  the  North  Pole,  and  the  travelhng 
was  still  comparatively  easy.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  they  were  getting  used  to  it,  perhaps  the 
conviction  of  success  buoyed  them  up  so  that 
they  were  not  alive  to  the  difficulties  that  encoun- 
tered them  every  inch  of  the  way. 

A  vast  barren  desert  of  ilc — that  was  their 
position  now.  Nothing  but  themselves  seemed  to 
live  ;  it  seemed  hkely  that  even  the  under-water 
itself  sustained  no  hfe.  Desolation  and  death 
wherever  they  looked  ;  a  horrible,  overpowering 
sense  of  loneliness  and  misery  everywhere. 
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Gradually,  as  they  progressed  still  farther, 
the  sky  became  furiously  overcast,  black  clouds 
swept  across  it  at  incredible  speed.  They  poured 
in  a  living  stream  from  the  north-west ;  they 
enveloped  the  day  and  made  it  almost  night. 
It  was  as  if  the  very  sun  refused  to  aid  the 
travellers  longer  ;  and  yet  they  persevered.  The 
grinding  of  the  ice  now  grew  so  deafening 
that  the  shrieking  of  the  wind  was  silence 
by  comparison.  Mr.  Latimer  halted  his  sledge 
several  times,  alighted  stiffly,  and  bent  down, 
with  his  ear  close  to  the  heaving  floor.  Every 
time  he  rose  from  such  an  examination,  his  face, 
what  could  be  seen  of  it,  was  graver  and  graver ; 
but  whatever  his  fears  were  he  did  not  voice 
them.  Instead,  he  sprang  to  the  sledge  and 
urged  the  dogs  forward ;  and  be  sure  that, 
wherever  he  went,  the  second  sledge,  containing 
the  two  lads,  followed  as  the  back  wheel  of  a 
bicycle  follows  the  front. 

All  suddenly  the  explorer  gave  a  shrill  cry, 
and  lield  up  his  hand.  Monro  yelled  to  Lis  dogs '; 
the  well-trained  beasts  stopped  dead  in  their 
tracks,  quivering  in  every  limb. 

"  Stand  by— there's  something  happening  !  " 
said  the  explorer  alarmedly.     "Listen,  boys'!" 

They  listened,  with  cold  fear  gnawing  at  their 
hearts.  The  grinding  of  the  ice  was  terrific. 
It  was  like  a  railway  train  thundering  through 
a  tunnel,  like  the  roar  of  heaven's  artillery  ;  and 
under  the  groaning  was  a  dn!!,  monotonous  scream. 
Nagathchook    chrew   himself   on    his   knees   and 
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covered  his  fate  ;  the  others  held  their  breat 
in  the  darkness,  momentanly  expecting  the  ic 
to  break  asunder  beneath  them  and  precipitat 
them  headlong  to  a  horrid  death.  And  yet  tli 
boy^  were  not  able  to  think  of  death  ;  tlie 
thought,  instead,  of  the  most  inconsequent  iliiiig; 
Harold  was  wondering  what  would  become  0 
his  mothe.  if  tlicy  never  returned  ;  Monro  wa 
wishing  that  he  had  had  a  chance  to  know  tli 
truth  about  the  second  mate's  villainy.  Tli 
darkness  grew  more  profound  than  ever ;  i 
pressed  down  upon  them  like  something  solid 
obscuring  their  minds,  depressing  them.  Tiin 
felt  a  mad  impulse  to  throw  themselves  facc-dowi 
on  the  ice  and  there  cower  like  frightened  sliceji 
but  their  manhood  restrained  them.  They  closcc 
their  ejes,  for  they  were  smarting  with  the  awfu 
gloom. 

"  Look  !  "  shrieked  Mr.  Latimer  suddenly 
and  they  looked.  To  the  immediate  north  tlu 
pall  of  cloud  had  broken  away,  and  a  strange 
livid  light  was  showing.  It  was  like  the  phos- 
phorescent glow  that  had  gleamed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  submarine  cavern,  only  a  hundred  time: 
brighter.  But  they  had  only  a  glance  to  spare 
for  the  strange  sight  ;  there  was  something  else 
that  demanded  their  attention.  The  ice  in  front 
of  them  was  breaking  up  into  floes.  A  great 
patch  of  open  water  showed  plainly  ;  it  was  a; 
black  as  the  mouth  of  the  Pit ;  and  on  its  surface 
was  a  strange  spray,  also  black.  It  was  inde^- 
cribably  awful,    auej    for   one  minute  it  sccnKd 
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to  the  three  explorers  as  if  the  end  of  the  world 
had  come.  Mr.  Latimer  gave  a  sharp  sob,  climbed 
down  from  his  sledge,  and  stumbled  forward  a 
Httlc  way.  The  dogs  were  lying  down  in  their 
harness,  afraid  to  move,  too  much  afraid  even 
to  whimper.  Forward  crept  Mr.  Latimer,  until 
he  stood  on  the  brink  of  an  ice-bound  river. 
Right  in  front  of  him,  reaching  far  away  on  either 
hand,  was  a  wide  stretch  of  water  ;  still  black, 
still  covered  with  that  strange  dark  spray.  The 
explorer  turned  his  face  to  the  lads. 

""We  can't  go  on,"  he  said  simply.  "  We  can 
never  cross  that  fissure."  And  he  thought  to  him- 
self that  he  had  failed,  and  that  he  was  a  doubly- 
ruined  man. 
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CHAPTER   XX 


THE   TERRIBLE   ARCTIC  SNOW-SLEEP 

Little  by  little  the  cloudy  sky  cleared,  and  the 
livid  brightness  grew  to  show  them  the  full  hope- 
lessness of  their  position.  The  great  fissure  seemed 
if  anything  to  be  widening  ;  the  water  was  lashed 
into  awful  fury  by  the  wind ;  little  wisps  of 
sj)ray  flew  into  their  faces  as  they  halted  almost 
on  the  very  brink.  No,  there  was  no  going 
forward  yet.  Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  a  big  detour  and  pass  the  fissure,  but  on 
the  other  hand  such  an  attempt  might  easily 
be  hopeless.  They  stared  at  one  another  with 
hopeless  faces,  and  Harold,  who  knew  how  much 
his  father  depended  on  the  success  of  this  expe- 
dition, gave  a  sharp,  loud  sob.  It  was  not  fear 
or  pain  ;  it  was  sheer  sympathy  with,  and  misery 
for,  another's  sorrow. 

For  a  long  time  they  stood  thus  ;  and  tlicn, 
all  suddenly,  Monro  pricked  up  his  ears. 
"  Look  !  "  he  cried.  They  looked,  and  started 
back  in  amazement.  Down  the  hssure  was  com- 
ing a  large  floe  of  loose  ice,  a  huge  raft  rushing 
on  at  a  vast  speed.  They  watched  it  breathlessly, 
hopelessly ;  and  Mr.  Latimer  wondered  if  it 
would  charge  in  at  their  feet,  shatter  tlicir  foot- 
hold, and  precipitate  them  all  into   the  boiling 
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horror  of  the  water.  But  Monro  was  studying 
the  approach  with  half-parted  lips,  a  curious 
expression  in  his  eyes.  Still  nearer  came  the 
giant  fioe  ;  gliding  along  smoothly  over  the 
tortured  water.  Nearer  still  ;  and  Monro  gath- 
ered up  the  lines.  A  sharp  word,  and  the  dogs 
were  on  their  feet,  Loot-cliik-na  first  as  ever. 
The  floe  was  almost  abreast  ;  a  sudden  twisting 
current  drove  it  towards  the  spot  where  they 
stood. 

"  Now !  "  yelled  the  lad,  eyeing  the  proceedings 
with  keen  glances.  "  Up  you  get,  Uncle  Harry. 
Come  on,  Nagathchook."  And  before  Mr.  Latimer 
knew  what  was  afoot  he  found  himself  clinging 
to  the  back  of  the  sledge,  which  Monro  was  urging 
forward  at  top  speed.  There  was  a  wild  moment 
of  suspense,  the  dogs  seemed  to  hesitate,  then 
Monro's  whip  shot  out  like  a  thong  of  fire.  With 
a  yelp  and  a  scramble  the  dogs  charged  forward 
—there  was  a  jolt  and  a  heave  that  threatened 
to  capsize  the  sledge ;  a  sickening  shudder ; 
Harold  closed  his  eyes.  When  he  opened  them 
again  the  ice  seemed  to  be  whirling  past  him  with 
inconceivable  velocity.  The  sledge  rocked  un- 
easily ;  Harold  looked  round  him.  His  father 
was  still  clinging  to  the  back  of  the  sledge;  his 
face  was  white  and  set,  but  in  his  eyes  was  the 
dawning  of  a  great  understanding.  Monro  was 
bent  forward,  his  mouth  shut  now,  his  eyes 
glittering.  The  lad  had  seized  the  moment  when 
tilt'  floe,  driven  by  some  submarine  current,  had 
touched  the  parent  ice  ;    he  had  urged  his  dogs 
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forward,  risking  everything,  and  now  lie  and 
his  companions  were  afloat  on  the  racing  floe. 
But  not  for  long.  Tlieir  position  was  extrenicly 
perilous,  more  perilous  now  than  ever,  pcrhaj)s,  for 
the  floe  was  coniposed  of  old  ice  that  might  crack 
and  break  at  any  minute.  Indeed,  it  was  already 
ilrooping  towards  the  wide  jiart  where  the  sledge 
— suddeidy  checked — was  standing,  and  Monro 
called  to  the  dogs.  They  drew  their  burden  to 
the  middle  of  the  floe  and  stood  there  shivenni? 
looking  round  at  their  driver  with  unbelieving 
eyes,  as  if  wondering  what  they  had  done  to 
bring  this  grim  fate  upon  their  heads. 

"  It  was  bravely  done,  my  boy — but  I  fear 
it  is  hopeless,"  gasped  Mr.  Latimer.  Monro 
answered  never  a  word  ;  he  was  watching  tlic 
floe.  It  seemed  to  be  leaping  out  across  the  waste 
of  water  towards  the  north  ;  if  it  went  much 
further  it  must  touch  the  remoter  ice.  Mr. 
Latimer  stood  up  and  peered  ahead — his  face 
brightened  once  more.  The  floe  swept  on,  a 
floating  island  in  a  sea  of  dread — but  now  none 
had  time  for  fear.  All  tlioughts  were  concen- 
trated on  what  the  future  held  ;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  that  future  might  hold  promise.  For  the 
floe  was  surely  approaching  the  northern  ice- 
yes  ;  they  could  see  it  plainly  now.  Unless  some 
cross  current  intervened,  unless  the  rushing  wind 
held  them  back,  unless  the  jealous  ice-gods 
reached  out  their  hands  and  thrust  them  to  the 
spot  whence  they  had  come — "  Hoop-la  !  Moosh  !  " 
yelled   Monro,   and   the  dogs  fled   forward  as  if 
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flving  from  doath.  Another  repetition  of  the 
sickening  jolting;  another  tense  niinnte  wlnlst 
xhev  dung  to  the  sledge  for  their  very  hve^  ; 
a  dashing  heaving  tumult,  in  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  think,  impossible  to  breathe,  impossible 
to  do  anvthing  save  onlv  to  hold  on  blindlv. 
^,^,j  then— a  sudden  cessation  of  the  movement, 
a  smooth  run  forward,  and  the  sledge  was  over 
on  sound  ice  once  more. 

"Thank  God,  and  a  brave  lad,  said  Mr. 
Latimer  ferventlv.  passing  his  gloved  hand  across 
Ids  forehead.  Harold  had  nothing  to  say  ;  he 
was  clinging,  half-insensible,  to  the  sledge,  won- 
dering how  he  had  contrived  to  live  through  those 
awful  minutes.  And  Monro-on-e  the  strain 
,,,as  over-drooped  forward  slowly,  his  head 
sank  between  his  knees,  he  gave  a  low  groan 
and  tumbled  sidewavs  off.  He  had  swooned 
dead  away  after  doing  a  thing  that  few  grown 
men  would  have  attempted. 

Nagathchook  was   left   behind.     He   had  not 
had  the  nerve   to   face  that  awful  ferry.     They 
could  only  hope  that  he  would  find  his  way  back 
to   his  fellows   to  await   the    explorers'    return. 
W'liatever    thev    did    now   they  must   do   alone. 
Tliore  were  three  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  ten 
dogs  and  one  sledge,  and  the  whole  made  but  an 
infinitesimal  speck  in  that  mighty  world  of  drearv 
desolation.     But  that  Anglo-Saxon  blood  was  still 
hot  with  purpose,  and  presently  Monro^  was  re- 
vived,     riiey  drew  him  under  the  he  of  tlie  sleeve 
and  rubbed  liis  hands  and  face,  they  forced  a  drop 
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of  spirit  betwct'ii  liis  clenched  teeth  ;  Loot-chik-na 
urged  his  way  between  the  two  ministers  and  addtd 
the  caress  of  his  warm  tongue ;  and  swiltly 
enough  the  lad  sat  up.  His  first  words  were 
characteristic. 

"  We  seem  to  be  wasting  an  almighty  lot 
ol  time,  Uncle  Harry,"  he  said.  "  Let's  got 
moving." 

But  it  was  easier  said  than  done  now.    Tlie 
brightness  that  had  illumined  the  northern    sky 
had    disappeared ;     growing    darkness    obscured 
the  heavens  ;  the  wind  was  howling  and  screaming 
with    maniac    force.     A    terrible    day,    indeed ! 
A  day  to  make  the  bravest  shiver  to  the  core 
of  his  heart— to  make  even  desperate  men   think 
fearfully  of  what   the  night   might   bring.     But 
they  struggled  forward  still,  as  soon  as  it  was 
deemed  possible  to  move.     Monro  climbed  once 
more  to  the  top  of  the  loaded  sledge;  his  two 
companions    took    hold   of    the   rawhide    thongs 
that  hung  from  the  lashings,  and,  with  heads  bent 
to  meet  tlie  snow  and  wind,  they  trudged  forward. 
There  was  no  swift  dashing  now— it  was  a  mere 
creep.     Every    foot    was    won    at    the    price   of 
desperate  endeavour  ;    many  a  time  they  were 
compelled  to  lay  all  their  weight  to  the  sledge 
and    assist    the   struggling   dogs    by    the   active 
exertion  of  their  own  muscles. 

It  became  a  nightmare  of  struggling  ;  they 
said  under  their  breaths  that  they  could  not 
hold  out  anotiier  yard,  and  3'ct  they  won  another 
fathom    and    still    went   on.     They    walked   like 
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men  in  dreamland,  every  sense  numbed,  every 
muscle  protesting  ;  and  ever  tiieir  gallant  hearts 
proved  superior  to  mere  bodily  fatigue,  and 
still  they  went  o.i. 

So  two  hours  passed,  and  they  calculated 
that  they  had  covered  another  two  miles  in  the 
direction  of  the  Pole.  It  was  cniel  going,  but  it 
was  advancement ;  and  now  every  furlong  counted. 
As  they  halted  for  a  much-needed  rest,  one  of 
the  dogs  lay  down  in  the  traces  and  quietly  died. 
It  made  no  protest  ;  it  did  not  turn  condemning 
eyes  on  those  who  had  driven  it  to  its  death  ; 
it  simply  stretched  itself  out  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh  and  died,  a  humble  martyr  to  duty.  It 
was  one  of  the  dogs  that  had  been  poisoned  and 
had  recovered  under  the  skilful  treatment  of 
Dr.  Vyner  and  Monro  ;  the  poison  had  weakened 
it,  and  now  the  weakness  told. 

They  left  it  where  it  lay.  and  plunged  on 
again.  Always  onward  !  It  appeared  to  Harold 
that  even  if  they  died  their  feet  must  necessarily 
carry  them  Pole-wards,  for  their  spirits  refused 
to  admit  defeat.  The  cold,  cruel  wind  stifled 
tluin  ;  it  sapped  away  their  vitality  in  huge 
waves  ;  but  they  called  upon  the  hidden  resources 
of  the  spirit  which  are  stronger  far  than  flesh 
and  blood,  and  went  on. 

"  Stop,  boys  !  "  Mr.  Latimer  panted  out  the 
order,  and  reeled  where  he  stood.  The  dogs 
were  halted  ;  the  boys  busied  themselves  with 
pnparatiotis  for  tlio  night.  There  was  but  little 
to  do.     It  was  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to 
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build  igloos  ;  but  on  the  sk'dgf  tlifV  ( arri.-d 
a  suiall  tent  of  dferliidr,  with  a  fow  iron  lods. 
Tlu'V  drove  till'  pointed  ends  of  tlu'St;  rod^  iiiti) 
tlie  ice,  draped  the  deerskin  over  them,  anchon d 
the  ereition  to  occasional  boulders  of  loose  i.  c 
by  means  of  rawhide  ropes,  and,  warmed  ,1 
little  b\-  their  exertions,  took  wooden  shoxtK 
and  threw  a  pile  of  snow  up,  tliKginK'  downwanK 
all  the  time,  until  there  was  some  ..ort  of  a  roiif  li 
shelter  for  the  dogs.  Th«'  do^'s  were  tluir  rtr-t 
consideration,  for  on  the  lives  of  these  laitlihil 
brutes  depeiuled  the  welfare  of  all. 

"  \V«''ll  need  all  our  food,"  said  Harold,  as 
he  lifted  a  bale  of  pemmican  from  the  sl.d.Kc, 
and  noticed  that  one  other  only  remained. 

"  Nagathchook  had  the  most  food  011  his 
sledge."  said  Mr.  Latimer  in  a  hollow  voice.  "  This 
contains  principally  the  instruments  and  thr 
records," 

"  We  shall  have  to  spare  something  for  the 
dogs."   said  Monro.     "  We  nnist   keeji  tlicni  tit." 

They  took  minute  shares  of  food  themsehts, 
sacrificing  their  own  welfare  to  that  of  tlieir 
animals.  They  made  up  for  the  lack  of  meat 
with  biscuit— there  was  not  much  of  it,  alas! 
and  when  they  had  eaten  their  hast\-  meal,  when 
tliey  had  brewed  a  tinful  of  cocoa  over  a  small 
>pirit-lamp,  they  found  the  dogs  had  been  gnawing 
at  the  harness,  much  of  which  had  be'  n  destnned. 
The\'  were  craving  for  slt'ej)  and  rest,  but  before 
they  tiiought  of  takiii?;  anything  of  the  kind  tht^v 
set  to  and  repaued  the  gnawed  traces.     It  was 
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rough   labour,    almost   laughably    coarsf.    but    it 
st-eiiu'ti  »-ffi«  acioiis. 

■  \notlu>r  awful  dav  of  struKghnK  folhAVfd. 
Tlu'v  stiu.k  ratni.  at  au  oarly  hour,  bcrauso  o,u  .• 
ti,,v  di.l  awaken  they  weiv  so  stiff  and  in.stiablc 
,1,  It  onlv  active  motion  could  bnov  th.ni  up  to 
t,,;.  nm'^sarv  pitch  for  further  journevmg.  he 
,,,,.s  seemed  lit  as  M't  ;  but  at  the  end  of  th.s 
new  dav  one  of  the  brut.s  walked  staggennglv. 
a.ul  whined  whenever  its  feet  touehed  the  rough 

'*'■"  It  will  only  be  a  drag  on  us,  and  an\ho\v- 
the  dogs  nuist  bo  fed,"  said  Mr.  Latimer  ''  I  m 
M.rrv  bovs,  for  I  know  yon're  fond  of  thc^m  ; 
i,ut-we  may  have  to  eat  them  ourselves  before 
we've  done— if  they  don't  eat  us." 

With   stiff   fingers   he    reached   for    Ins    ntle, 
^vhere  it  lay  on   the  sledge.     The  lashmgs  were 
frozen  stiff ;    it  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  get   the   weapon    clear  ;     but   at    last   it   was 
reaclv     The  sound  of  the  ensuing  report  sounded 
dully   in    the   wilderness;     and—the    dogs   were 
ted    though   Monro   turned    away   with    a  gulp 
in  'his  throat.     It   could   not   be  helped  ;    tlieir 
lives  depended  on    such   seeming  cruelty.      1  hat 
night     thev    tasted    the     bitterness    of     death, 
crouched   there    ir.    the   little   tent,    sharing   one 
common   sleeping  bag  for  the   sake   of   warmth  ; 
and,  even  so.   hardly  able  to  endure  the  biting 
as<onies  in  their  chests. 

Auull,er    insufficient    m-^al,    another    geanng 
up  of  the  dogs,  another  start,  again  in  drnmg 
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snow,  though  the  wind  seemed  to  have  lessened 
somewhat.  They  could  hardly  see  a  hundred 
yards  ahead  of  them,  and  wliat  tliey  could  see 
was  only  snow-covered  ice  and  desolation.  No 
life  of  any  kind — nature  seemed  aghast  at  tlie 
immensity  of  that  barren  portion  of  the  world's 
surface. 

Towards  noon  they  halied,  unable  to  go 
further.  The  dogs  were  worn  out,  Monro  was 
called  upon  to  use  the  whip  with  greater  frequency, 
and  though  the  dogs  responded  to  the  appeal  of 
the  hissing  lash,  they  fia,-  ;^  ;d  and  fell  back  after 
each  trivial  spurt.  And  the  cold  steadily  grow- 
more  intense.  Mr.  Latimer  dragged  himself 
wearily  to  the  sledge  and  possessed  himself  of 
his  sextant.  Then  he  i  ouched  up  under  the 
lee  of  the  packed  vehicle,  and  waited — waited. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  a  blinding  gale  will  clear 
about  noon  when  the  sun  reaches  its  greatest 
height  ;  and  the  explorer  was  hoping  still.  A 
faint  gleam  showed  through  the  driving  white- 
ness at  length  ;  up  went  the  sextant  ;  a  long 
minute  of  expectation,  a  brilliant  flare  of  light, 
and  Mr.  Latimer  laid  down  liis  sextant  with  an 
exclamation  of  pleasure.  Harold  and  Moiuo 
cleared  a  smooth  patch  in  the  snow,  and  their 
senior  worked  carefully  with  a  pointed  stick, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  use  with  both  hands, 
and  even  then  the  figures  lie  made  were  almost 
indecipherable.  But  he  had  committed  the  neces- 
sary calculations  to  memory,  and  aiter  a  while 
he  gave  a  lamt  cry  oi  content. 
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"  89°  10'  N.  latitude,"  he  croaked.    "  We're 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  Pole." 

They  had  penetrated  to  within  the  eighty- 
ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  two  days  of  hard 
travelling  would  bring  them  to  their  goal.  The 
news  acted  on  all  three  like  a  tonic  ;  they  gathered 
themselves  together  and  fell  on  the  scanty  meal 
that  was  possible  with  new  zest.  Only  fifty  miles 
to  go '  No  one  thought  of  the  return  ;  all  eyes 
stared  forward  to  the  north.  The  Pole  was 
almost  in  sight;    and  if  only  this  snow  would 

clear 

As  if  in  answer  to  their  wishes  the  snow  did 
cease  •    but  though  at  first  they  blessed  the  pro- 
vidential  occurrence,  a   little   later   they   wished 
the  snow  had  held.     For  the  sun  shone  so  brightly 
on  the  ice  that  even  with  their  eyes  protected  by 
snow-glasses  the  glare   was  most   agonising.     It 
was  like  staring  into  the  eye  of  the  summer  sun  ; 
it  made  their  heads  ache  so  excruciatingly  that 
they  could  not  Uft  them.     But  they  went  on, 
because  to  go  on  had  become  a  habit  with  them. 
Progress  became  slower  and  slower  as  the  hours 
dragged  by.    The  ground  was  getting  uneven  once 
more  ;    the  ice  was  piled  in  vast  hummocks,  and 
at  about  three   o'clock  they  came  to  a  sudden 
halt.     Ahead  of  them  was  a  steep  range  of  ice- 
hills,  and  it  seemed  as  if  their  over-tried  hearts 
must  break  supposing  they  attempted  the  ascent. 
"  We  must  drive  to  the  west,  and  see  if  we 
cannot  get  round,"  said  Mr.  Latimer  desperately. 
"  Bovs  we  can't  turn  back  now." 
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The  dogs  were  turned  and  urged  forward ; 
they  went  laggingly.  The  progress  had  degen- 
erated to  a  mere  erawl,  human  and  canine  endur- 
anee  was  strained  to  breaking  point.  So  tiny 
crawled  until  it  was  impossible  to  take  a  single 
step  further ;  and  there  they  camped  again, 
where  they  had  stopped  exhausted.  A  still  more 
fragmentary  meal  ;  and  they  needed  all  the  food 
tliey  could  get  to  combat  the  cold.  Monro  road 
the  thermometer  and  found  it  registered  seventy- 
live  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit  ;  it  seemed 
incredible  that  human  beings  could  endure  such 
cold  ;  but  they  did.  Another  dog  was  shot,  and 
its  companions  were  fed.  But  there  were  now 
no  protests  from  the  boys  ;  they  were  too  worn 
out  to  do  more  than  eat  the  fragments  of  biscuit 
and  pemmican,  crawl  into  the  sleeping  bag,  and 
Imdille  close  together.  And  yet,  it  was  a  magni- 
licent  example  of  British  and  American  pluck. 
They  never  thought  of  turning  back';  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  go  forward  as  long  as 
was  possible,  and  then— they  would  lie  down  and 
die,  conscious  of  failure,  perhaps,  but  of  such  a 
glorious  failure  as  made  most  successes  seem 
insignificant. 

"  Try  again,  boys." 

It  was  Mr.  Latimer's  voice  breaking  in  upon 
their  unconsciousness.  Wearily  they  arose  to  their 
feet  and  set  about  their  simple  preparations, 
moving  listlessly  like  shadows  in  a  world  ol 
shadows.  Two  of  the  dogs  betrayed  signs  ol 
]\Ir.  Latimer  hesitated  long,  wonder- 
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ing  whether  they  should  be  destroyed  and  given  to 
their  stronger  fellows,  to  provide  them  sufficient 
stamina  to  attempt  one  mighty  dash  ;  but  the 
dogs  were  allowed  to  live,  for  the  explorer 
knew  that  each  animal  now  counted  incalculably 

valuable. 

On    again,    steering    almost    due    west    now, 
endeavouring    to    circle    round    tliat    implacable 
ice-barrier.     They  paused  whenever  the  sunmiits 
of  the  hills  grew  lower  ;    but  the  steeply  sloping 
sides    forbade    any    attempt    at    ascent ;     they 
could  only  groan  and  drive  on.     The  dogs  were 
worn   out   before    they    had   gone    three   miles  ; 
but  they  set  their  shoulders  to  the  sledge  and 
forced  it  forward  ;    and  Loot-chik-na,  who  had 
kept    his    great    strength    marvellously,    yelped 
encouragingly  to  his  wild  companions.     On  and 
on.    Nothirg  should   sta\-   them  ;     they   refused 
to  calculate  their  chances  of  failure.     Somewhere 
or  other,  they  felt,  this  barrier  must  cease,  leaving 
a  way  open  to  the  Pole,  but  as  yet  that  way 
(lid  not  show.     Another  meal,  another  crawling 
forward— a    sudden    shout    from    Mr.    Latimer. 
They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  hills  ;    before 
their  gaze   stretched   an   open   ice-plain,    almost 
as  smooth  as  glass.     This  was  the  last  lap  ;    and 
if  only   the   conditions   remained   as   they   were 
they  would  succeed  in  their  quest. 

They  had  lost  all  count  of  time  by  now.  They 
hardly  knew  the  difference  between  night  and 
day— except  that  at  one  period  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours   the   sun   was  behind   them,    and   at 
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another  it  was  ahead.  Tliey  crept  forward,  foot- 
step by  footstep,  their  feet  aching,  blood  frozen 
in  their  shoes.  T>^';y  suffered  agonising  tortures, 
for  the  slightest  Wv  and  became  a  ghastly  horror 
in  a  few  hours  ;  and  the  pain  weakened  them. 
Added  to  this  was  the  lack  of  sufficient  food; 
and  yet  not  a  single  dissentient  voice  was  raised. 
Tlie  Pole  must  be  reached,  no  matter  wliat  hap- 
pened after\vards. 

That  night  they  halted  under  a  clear  sky 
and  brilUant  light,  on  smooth  ice.  Mr.  Latimer 
reviewed  the  situation  carefully.  He  made  an 
exhaustive  survey  of  their  provisions,  and  found 
there  was  sufficient  to  last  them  with  care  for 
anotlier  week.  But  it  meant  scrapp>'  meals, 
hardly  sufficient  to  keep  life  in  their  bodies.  And 
he  came  to  a  sudden  decision. 

"  We  need  strength  for  the  final  dash."  he 
said.  "' Wc  will  make  a  good  meal  now.  Never 
mind  what  happens  afterwards  ;  we  will  eat." 
So  they  ate  to  repletion,  consuming  two  full 
days'  food  at  once.  The  dogs  were  allowed  to 
eat  sparingly  ;  but  next  morning  one  other  was 
shot  and  his  carcass  given  to  the  remainder. 
And  when  the  unpleasant  work  was  over  the 
three  explorers  tightened  their  belts,  and  fi.xed 
their  eyes  on  a  spot  due  north. 

For  a  few  miles  they  went  along  at  a  good 
pace,  cheered  beyond  measure  by  the  prospects 
of  victory.  The  sky  was  still  clear  ;  but  there 
was  a  rumbling  mutter  overhead,  and  that  same 
moaning     that     had    characterised     the    lower 
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latitudes.     Mr.   Latimer  examined  the  barometer 
thoughtfully,  and  inwardly  groaned  at  the  evidence 
written  there.     It   was  making   up   for   another 
gale.     That  gale  broke  on  them  within  an  hour, 
driving  furiously  from  the  north-west,   bringing 
clouds   of   snow   with    it.     Still    they   went   on. 
steering  a  true  northerly  course.     The  cold  in- 
creased,   the    dogs    stopped,    they    were    flogged 
forward  dully  by  Monro,  but  gradually  the  lad's 
liead  sank  to  his  breast  ;    it  became  more  and 
more  of  an   effort    to   lift   his   hand  ;     the   wliip 
fell  at  last  to  the  ice,  and  was  neglected.     Monro 
slept  heavily. 

Harold     Latimer,     who     had     been     pushing 
doggedly  at  the  rear  of  the  sledge,  roused  him- 
self from  tlie  growing  dullness  that  was  creeping 
over    liim.     What    had    happened  ?     The    sledge 
had  stopped  ;    the  dogs  were  cowering  down  in 
a  circle,  snapping  angrily  at  one  another  ;    Loot- 
chik-na  was  baring  his  great  fangs  as  if  about 
to    find    himself    a    m.^al.     Without    sparing    a 
thought  to   the  dogs,    Harold   put   his   hand   on 
Monro's  shoulder  and  shook  him  hard.     He  met 
with  no  response.     At  once  fear  crept  into  the 
bov's   soul  ;     he    gave    an    inarticulate    cry    and 
clambered  to  his  cousin's  side.     Monro  was  uncon- 
scious, fast  asleep,  breathing  stertorously.     It  was 
a  moment   of  agonising   horror   for   the    English 
lad.     His   own   senses   were   steeped   in    stupor  ; 
but  lie  called  upon  some  marvellous  reserve  of 
courage,  and  pulled  his  cousin  down  to  the  lee 
side  of   the   suddenly-stopped   sledge.     Then   he 
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turned  to  ins  father.     Mr.  Latimer  was  hanging 
turned  lo  n  ^^^.^\ne  ;    one  niittened  hand 

to   the  ^»de  ot   t  K    sM^e  .  ^^^    ^,^^^^    ^,^^ 

thrust    under    the    1^^    "R^"       ^    ^  j^      before ; 
explorer  must  have  been  U  tt  bel>ma  i     b 
for    he    was    quite   unconscious.     His    head    I  aU 
for    IK    was    1  ^j^  |j^^^. .    |,,p 

fallen  forward      '^' 1";;^  ''"  !j^     Helooked  hardlv 

,ow  '-^J-^t  \vas  1  or'i^^  --'P^  ^- 

human,  for  h  s  lace  was  j 

Ind  dr  ggd  ™t  tTe  big  fur  .,ee„,nR-ba«  .  « 
ana  ardfefci  ,„„on5cious  mens  ffct,  and 

he  hauled  over  tl  0    '"  .""^^  g^  ,„  ,„    „„, 

brought  It  up  about  "'■;  "J'^;;,^^,  He  di.l  it 
The  next  work  «''\"<'  *  '^  ^^,^^  „  dealli 
''°T"'^'=h""^n'l,igd.s"to";iun,pdo. 

■rtrir.rttel"b!rn,ight,,e,pr 
""|:°f  iTtund  tl,e  brandy  bottle,  and  al,, 

-^^';'dS'':Mt':;SH':r::'o-.^ 

poured  ^  ^^'°Pj^^;i  ,ia\an  out  sidewaxs,  an 
shut  teeth,  mc  "H^"  ^,  ,  ,,,„.i.  but  he  I't 
Harold  thought  they  must  be   Uad      but 

1     1      To,iU-     Tud    pnsentlv    a   uiuj' 
T""m;  La  ^r-J^^oit  and  another  folio., 
down  Mr.  Lat  mcr  s  unconscious  m( 

it.      B^at   neither   o     the   tv^o  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

showed  signs  of  Me  .     "^^™^"  ^j   ^  j 

fear   he   had   ever   known.    He    knevN 
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mind  must  snap  under  the  weight  of  loneliness 
unless  something  happened.  His  brain  was  grow- 
ing more  and  more  somnolent  ;  he  had  to  stop 
deliberately  and  force  himself  to  think  before 
moving  a  finger,  and  even  then  he  found  him- 
self doing  things  that  he  had  had  no  intention 

of  doing.  ,, 

"  I  must — get— them — back — to — life,  he 
nuittcrcd  drowsily,  and  with  the  words  on  his 
lips  he  pitched  forward  on  top  of  the  sleei^ng 
bag  and  lay  there  like  a  corpse.  The  driving 
snow  fell  thickly. 
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CHAPrER    XXI 

NINETY    DEGREES   NOKTU    LATITUDE 

.'WELL,  this  just  n^out  beats  BosU,n!Sav 
wh-it  cryou  make  of  tins  now  ?  The  N\ord. 
:^e  S'okc-  in  a  hearty  American  vcee  ,  anc 
The  nun  who  had  spoken  them  jumped  f.om  . 

:,;  wlmh  had  stopped,  and  surveyed  a  cur.ous^ 
s  nit.l   Pil.^   of  snow.     Fn.rn   one  corne.    of  th 

ie  rojected  the  runners  of  a  s  edge,  bu 
beyond    that    was     nothing    save    the    u^e^e 

''''''T:L    remarkably    hke    a   stranded   .., 
dition."  contumed  the  new  amvah        bejs 
not  the  first  on  this  game,  after  all.     Well,  ^y\ 
n  doubt,  explore,  that's  always  been  my  n.ott 
Get  a  slovd  there,  and  do  something  for  yo 
Uv  ng.     Great   Scott,   but   this   is    the   slrangj 
thh.g  I've   discovered   yet,  ancl   I've  done  a  1 
Mf  disroveriuLT  in  my  life,  too. 
"     wHt  he' alked  he  worked,  snatchmg  a  she. 
from   the  hands  of   the  wondering   Lsknno  \\ 
S^npanied   him,    and   falling   on    the   ga  h. 
snow    like    a   madman.     Presently    thcie    \a> 
r  ai  d  he  drew  back  as  the  snow  was  thro 
lluf;  and  a  huge  husky  leaped  out  into  the  op 

its  fanes  bared  and  its  hair  bri:,ihng. 

'Guess   you   must  be   the  watch-dog,     = 
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the     A  lerican     coolly.       "Give     him     a     feed. 

"     Another  sl(^df,'c  had  ludtt^d  near  by.  driven  by 
another  Eskimo.     This  latter  personage  at  once 
threw  aside  the  covering  of  his  load  and  dragged 
out  a  slab  of  dried  salmon,  which  ho  threw  to 
the  dog.     It  fell  upon  it  growling,  but  before  it 
had  torn  off  a  single  fragment  it  picked  the  food 
ui)  in  its  mouth  and  forced  its  way  into  the  interior 
of  the  snow-heap.     By   this  time  the  American 
had  found  his  way  inside  also,  and  was  standing 
in  amazement   at   the   sight   there   disclosed.     A 
natural  snow-hut  had  been  formed  under  the  leo 
of  a  large  sledge.     The  interior  was  vcr>-  sinall  ; 
in  fact  it  looked  as  if  the  snow  had  covered  up 
evervthing.  and  that  the  breathing  of  some  dogs 
and  "men   had  gradually  melted  a  little  cavity 
There  were  four  dogs  in  the  i)lace,  and  these  moved 
slngLMsldv  ;    but  the  discoverer  had  no  cy^s  for 
thii'n.     He  was  looking  at  a  curious  group  huddled 
up  under  the  lee  of  the  slc<lgc.     One  was  a  man, 
the  other   two  were  boys.     The  two  undermost 
were  snugU-  wrai^ped  up  in  a  sleeping  sack  ;    but 
the  ui)perniost,  who  lay  face  downward  over  the 
pair,  had  no  su(h   protection.     In  one  hand   he 
luld  a  brandv  bottle,  which  was  empty.     Be\ond 
this  nothing"  was  to  be  seen.     But  the  explorer 
laid  his  hand  on  each  body  there,   with  a  deft 
touch  whicli  seemed  to  bespeak  him  as  something 
of  a  doctor. 

"  This  one's  alive,  anyhow,"  he  said,  speaking 
quickly.     "  Here,  drag  him  out,"     And  the  luu 
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Eskimos  dragged  out  the  unconscious  body  of 
Harold  Latimer,  the  brandy  bottle  still  clutched 
firmly  in   his  stiff   hand. 

"  Get  some  sort  of  a  shelter  rigged  up.  Guess 
we'll  camp  here  for  a  piece." 

It  was  done ;  an  igloo  was  in  course  of  con- 
struction in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
promising  sure  shelter  for  the  distressed  iiien. 
The  big  husk>'  that  iiad  welcomed  the  new  airi\;il 
meanwhile  stood  protectingly  over  Monro  ;  it  jiad 
laid  the  salmon  down  beside  the  lad's  face,  as 
if  imjiloring  him  to  arouse  himself  and  tat. 

"  Blessed  if  I  ever  saw  a  husky  like  tliat 
before,"  said  the  saviour  of  the  party.  "  He 
seems  more  than  human.  I've  seen  the  time 
when  I  wouldn't  have  given  up  a  meal  for  my 
best  friend.  Get  out,  you  brute.  He'll  be  ftcl 
in  time,"  p.nd  he  picked  uj)  the  salmon  and 
flung  it  behind  him.  As  if  realising  that  liis 
master  would  be  cared  for  Loot-chik-iia  at 
once  fell  savagely  on  the  food,  and  bolted  it 
without  hesitation,  and  as  the  last  mouthful 
disappeared  IMonro  was  lifted  out  of  the  little 
opening  that  had  been  maele.  Mr.  LatiuKr  in 
his  turn  was  broi-ght  out  ;  and  at  (uiic  the 
explorer  fell  to  work. 

"  Look  alive  with  that  igloo,"  he  calkcl,  and 
llie  Eskimos  worked  like  madmen.  But  tiieir 
leader  did  not  wait  till  they  were  finished.  In- 
stead, he  busied  himself  in  restoring  to  life  the 
three  adventurers  lie  had  found  ;  laymg  tiicMu  out 
flat  on   the  hard  snow,   pumping  away  at  their 
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arms  as  if  tlu-y  had  but  newly  been  drawn  from 
the  deep.  It  was  htavy  work,  but  as  he  |)aus»'(l  to 
feel  their  hearts  he  was  aware  of  a  distinct  flutter 
— they  were  still  alive.  He  settled  down  to  his 
self-imposed  task  doggedly  ;  Mr.  Latimer  stirred 
restlessly,  half-opened  his  eyes,  waved  one  hand 
impatiently,  and  then  sank  back  inert.  But 
the  explorer  would  have  none  of  that. 

"  Rouse  out,  comrade,"  he  said  cheerfully, 
and  slapped  the  man  lightly  on  the  face,  increasing 
his  blows  until  Mr.  Latimer  again  opened  his 
e\es.  "  So,  that's  better.  Now  a  drop  of  this, 
inv  friend,  that's  the  way."  He  j)Oured  brandy 
down  Mr.  Latimer's  throat,  and  then  more  branch'  ; 
and,  leaving  him  for  a  while,  devoted  himself  to 
the  two  boys. 

"  It's  a  mos  amazing  occurrence,'  he  said 
softly  to  himself  as  he  worked  on.      "  Wl  ' 

thi'V  are  they  must  be  mighty  well-plucked  (>;. 
to  htiik  it  out   so  long  as  this.     They  seem   to 
have  got  the  full  force  of  that  L,i/zanl." 

One  of  tlie  Eskimos  here  came  up  and  said 
the  ig/00  was  ready. 

"  Then  bear  a  hand  to  carry  these  in^ide," 
said  the  explorer,  and  in  a  little  while  the  three 
were  extended  on  the  broad  snow-shelf  running 
round  the  erection.  Here  tiiey  were  closely 
wrapped  in  furs,  and  several  soap-stone  lamps 
were  set  burning ;  pannikins  were  hung  o\-er 
them,  and  the  temperature  of  the  hut  swiftly 
lose  to  about  twenty  degrees  bcio\v  /.t^ro,  whit  h, 
by  contrast  with   the  cold   outside,  was  almost 
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warmth.  Hot  souj)  was  prepared  ;  it  was  very 
weak  indeeil,  being  merely  pemmican  boiled  in 
snow-water,  but  it  served  its  turn.  VVitliin  a 
couple  of  hours  of  the  discovery,  Mr.  Latimer 
recovered  full  consciousness. 

"So;  that's  hearty,"  said  the  man  who  had 
saved  their  liv»s.  "  Now,  sir,  if  you'r*-  able  tu 
speak,  perhaps  you'll  tell  nie  how  you  came  to 
be  in  such  a  fix.  I'm  Baker— Captain  Baker  to 
be  explicit— and  I'm  trying  to  find  llie  Nortli 
Foil-.  Yes,  ar,  you've  surmised,  I'm  American. 
Wiiether  I  find  it  or  not  I've  found  you." 

Mr.  Latimer  extended  a  feeble  lumd.  "  My 
name  is  Latimer,"  he  said.  "These  two  bovs 
are  my  son  and  nej)hew.  We  got  to  withii-  about 
forty  miles  of  the  Pole,  and  then— I  dcii't  know 
what  happened.  I  only  remember  1. » Mnj,'  a 
mighty  sleejnness  overwhelming  me,  and  tlicii 
—  I  awoke  to  find  you  bending  over  me.  1  tliink 
you  have  saved  our  lives." 

"  Well,  I  might  have  had  a  hand  in  it,  but  it 
strikes  me  this  lad  here  had  more  to  do  witli  it 
tlian  I  had.  I  found  him  lying  over  you  tw.»,  with 
a  bottle  in  his  hand  ;  you  were  in  a  sle<  [.inf,'  bag, 
he  wasn't.  However,  now  we  know  cadi  other 
we  can  talk  more  freely.  So  3-ou're  Latinirr  .?  I 
heard  about  your  expedition  ;  I  ft  it  that  you 
were  bound  to  succeed.  I  came  b\  land  as 
far  as  I  could,  and  then  just  made  across  the 
ice.  I'd  a  big  party  to  start  with,  but  it's  only 
three  strong  now,  and  two  are  l^skinios  at 
that.     You  seem  to  have  had  a  liard  time." 
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As  he  talked  lu»  busied  himself  with  tlie  two 
boys,  and  one  by  one  they  came  bark  to  life, 
amazed  at  their  surroundings.  As  tlu;  work 
went  forward  the  two  elder  explorers  exchanf,'ed 
opinions  and  suggestions ;  but  when  all  time 
of  the  rescued  party  were  able  to  sit  uj)  a  id  eat 
ravenously  of  the  food  Captain  Baker  prjvide<i, 
that  worthy  gentleman  delivered  himself  as  follows  : 

"  Well,  it's  about  time  to  reckon  tnatters 
up  clearly.  We're  all  bouml  to  the  Pole  ;  what's 
to  b»'  done  ?  " 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  your  providential 
arrival,"  said  Mr.  Latimer,  "  we  should  have 
died  where  we  were.  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
only  one  thing  to  be  done — and  that  is  that  you 
should  press  forward  and  reach  the  Pole,  whilst 
we  wait  for  you  here.  Vou  deserve  all  the 
honour  that  can  be  gained,  sir." 

Baker  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully.  "  Say, 
that's  talking  like  a  white  man,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  I'm  just  tickled  to  death  at  the  whole  thing. 
But — you've  done  so  ninrh,  sir,  that  you  deserve 
to  get  to  the  Pole.  It's  just  luck  that's  been 
against  you.  If  your  fiskimos  hadn't  deserted 
you  might  have  been  there  by  now.  I'll  tell 
\ou  what  —  suppose  we  split  the  difference? 
Suppose  we  all  go  forward  tog(>ther  ?  I  always 
swore  that  the  American  flag  .-should  be  first  to  be 
planted  on  the  Pole,  but  I  don't  see  any  reason 
against  planting  both  Old  Glory  and  the  British 
Jack  side  bv  side." 

Only  Ml.  Latimer,  an  explorer  himself,  knew 
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the  generosity  that  prompted  the  suggestion. 
To  offer  to  share  the  wonderful  honour  of  being 
first  to  reach  tlie  Pole  was  a  tremendous  sacrifice. 

"  No  ;  I  can't  do  that,"  he  said  brokenly. 
"  I  recognise  the  splendour  of  your  offer,  but— 
you  have  won  where  we  have  failed,  and  it  would 
be  a  mean  and  cowardly  thing  to  do  to  take 
advantage  of  your  generosity.  Go  you  on, 
Captain  Baker,  and  do  what  you  set  out  to  do." 

But  the  American  would  not  hear  a  word  on 
the  subject.  "  I'd  rather  hav^e  a  while  man 
for  mv  companion  than  Eskimos,"  he  said. 
"  I  intend  to  camp  here  to-night,  and  then  po 
forward.  If  you  like  to  come  with  me,  I'm  your 
man." 

The  matter  was  still  unsettled  when  the  jiarty 
snuggled  (.lown  to  slee]),  after  the  rescued  tluve 
had  made  an  examination  of  their  forces.  Tluy 
found  five  dogs  alive,  including  Loot-chik-na ; 
and  there  was  still  a  small  amount  of  food  loft 
on  the  sledge.  Mr.  Latimer  sat  up  for  a  (on- 
siderable  time  arguing  with  the  American,  but 
notliing  much  was  gained.  Baker  was  dt'terinined 
that  tlie\-  sliould  share  the  f.;lory  together. 

"  Hut  tlii'ik  what  it  will  mean  to  vou,"  said 
Latimer  at  last.  "  Don't  yon  know  there's  a 
quarter  of  a  million  offered  for  the  first  man  to 
reach  the  P(  'e  ?  " 

The  American  studied  his  face  attentively. 
"  I  read  of  it,"  lie  said  without  much    emotion. 

"  Hut  then  it  dop^in't "     And  .-il!  suddenly  h.o 

checked    some   words   lie    was   about   to   speak 
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A  curious  smile  lit  up  his  face.  "  Well,  we  can 
talk  it  over  in  the  morning,"  he  said.  "Although 
there  won't  be  any  morning."  And  presently 
all  four  of  the  inmates  of  the  igloo  were  asleep. 

"  Come  on,  Latimer.  Don't  hold  back  at 
the  last.     You've  got  to  go." 

Mr.  Latimer  hesitated.  He  was  feeling  well 
again,  and  the  boys  were  as  fit  as  ever  after 
their  terrible  experience.  The  temptation  to  go 
forward  was  very  strong  ;  and  the  faces  of  the 
boys  expressed  the  utmost  eagerness. 

"Very  well,  I  will  come  with  you,"  he  said 
at  last,  and  so  the  start  was  decided  upon. 

The  weather  had  cleared  up  wonderfully  ; 
the  wind  had  dropped  almost  to  a  flat  calm.  It 
was  as  if  nature,  disgusted  at  the  defiance  of  these 
men,  had  withdrawn  her  forces  from  the  contest 
in  sheer  impotence.  Away  to  the  north  the 
smooth  ice  showed  in  an  unbroken  plain  ;  a 
bright  sun  shone  in  the  sky,  it  was  as  promising 
a  Polar  day  as  ever  man  could  wish  to  see.  The 
spirits  of  all  the  party  had  risen  ;  in  spite  of  the 
gnawing  sense  of  failure  that  obsessed  Mr.  Latimer 
he  resolutely  set  about  the  simple  preparations. 
There  was  not  mucli  to  be  done.  The  sledge 
belonging  to  the  party  from  the  Enterprise  was 
unpacked,  everything  that  could  possibly  be  spared 
was  cached,  and  with  a  trivial  load,  containing 
only  sufficient  food  to  last  them  four  days,  instru- 
ments and  certain  cylinders  and  flatrs.  the  sl.flge 
was  ready.     The  five  sur\iving  dogs  were  geared 
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into  position,  and  after  a  scanty  feed  from  Captain 
Baker's  stock  of  dried  salmon,  all  was  ready. 
Before  they  left  Latimer  and  Baker  took  a  series  of 
exhaustive  observations,  which  proved  that  they 
were  within  thirty-nine  miles  of  the  Pole. 

"  We  can  do  it  in  two  days,  if  we  hurry," 
said  Baker,  and  the  expedition  set  out  bravely. 

For  several  hours  they  went  forward,  attaining 
wliat  was  actually  an  almost  incrodible  speed, 
for  the  weight  of  the  sledges  was  as  nothing 
on  that  smooth  surface.  They  did  vf  t  talk  much  ; 
they  saved  their  breath  for  the  woi  .^  ;  afterwards 
they  would  be  able  to  discuss  the  matter  in  all 
its  bearings.  With  success  so  near  a  spirit  of 
optimism  inspired  all  hands ;  even  the  stolid 
Eskimos  began  to  glow  at  the  e^^es,  and  to 
chatter  together  animatedly.  So  the  day  passed, 
and  when  they  halted  finally,  their  observations 
showed  them  to  be  less  than  nineteen  niiks 
from   the   Pole. 

"  Our  best  j)lan  would  be  to  press  on  a  little 
further  to-night,  and  then  finish  the  business 
to-morrow  in  one  dash,"  said  Baker. 

This  plan  was  agreed  to ;  they  refreshed 
themselves  and  started  again,  ploughing  forward 
for  another  three  hours,  by  whicli  time  tliey  were 
no  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  their  goal. 

A  sudden  snow-storm  whirled  (\o\vn  u]>f)n 
them.  Caplain  Baker  was  tramping  along  in 
the  lead  over  the  smooth  ice.  Mr.  Latimer  was 
s.li.^litly  behind,  near  hh  own  slede^tv  which 
Monro  s'ill  drove.     For  a  moment  or  two  the 
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entire   otttlook   was  shut   out   completely  ;     and 
quite  suddenly  there  came  a  little  cry  from  ahead. 
In  the  clamour  of  the  storm  it  was  almost  un- 
heard, but  Mr.  Latimer's  ears  were  pretematurally 
quickened  by  what  he  had   gone  through,   and 
despite   the  thick  fur   hood   he   wore   he   heard 
the  cry.    He   stopped   suddenly,   and  yelled   to 
Monro  to  stop  the  dogs  ;  then,  treading  cautiously, 
he  went  forward.     It  was  as  well  that  he  had 
stopped   when    he   did.     Barely   a   dozen   yards 
ahead  of  his  stopping  place  yawned  a  great  fissure 
—it  seemed   to   reach   riglit   down   through    the 
thick   ice   to    the   sea   beneath.     Mr.    Latimer's 
heart  stood  still.     Where  was  Baker  ?     He  must 
have   fallen    down    the   crevasse— there   was   no 
other   explanation   of    that   cry.     And   if   so-it 
must  be  admitted  that  for  a  single  moment  a 
liideous  temptation  assailed  the  Englishman.     If 
Ills  rival  had  fallen  down  there  he  must  be  dead- 
drowned   and    frozen   in    the   sea  beneath.     And 
so  the  way  was  open  for  him.     He  would,  after 
all,  be  first  to  reach  the  Pole  ;    and  the  honour 
and  fortune  would  be  his.     His  mind  was  weakened 
a  little  by  the  privations  he  had  endured  ;    nor- 
mally he  would  have  sooner  shot  himself  than 
allowed   such  a  hideous   suggestion   to   enter  his 
thoughts.     Almost    as    soon    as    the    temptation 
wns   born   it    was   thrust    aside.     If    Baker    iiad 
fallen  down  that  crevasse  he,  Latimer,  must  do 
all  that  a  man  could  do  to  save  him.     Not  until 
he   was   quite   certain    that    the   American    was 
dead  might  he  advance  another  step. 
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"  Look  alive,  boys.  Get  the  harness  ofi  the 
dogs  ;    get   the  sledge-lashings  adrift." 

Tliey  obeyed  him,  wondering  greatly,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  they  had  knotted  together 
a  rope  of  considerable  length. 

"  Now,  stand  by  to  pay  out."  He  knotted 
a  bowline  into  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  slipix-d 
over  the  edge  of  the  crevasse,  the  boys  lowertd 
gently.  It  was  a  perilous  descent.  The  raw- 
hide rope  chafed  on  the  rough  edge  of  the  ice  ; 
any  shock  miglit  sever  the  line  ;  and  that  meant 
dcatli  for  botli.  But  Mr.  Latimer  descended 
deliberately,  with  tlu  -rashing  sound  of  angry 
waters  in  his  ears  to  lead  him  on.  He  lieard  a 
faint  cry  ;  looked  down  and  made  out  a  dark 
body  hanging  on  a  projecting  shelf  of  ice.  Baker 
was  lying  half-insensible  on  a  natural  slielf  ot 
ice,  whereon  he  had  fallen  in  his  descent.  But 
for  that  intervention  he  nnist  have  been  lost. 

Mr.  Latimer  gauged  his  distance  carefully. 
Baker  was  lying  some  way  to  his  right  ;  without 
a  moment's  further  hesitation  Latimer  conunenccd 
to  swing  himself  sideways.  It  was  risky  work, 
but  it  succeeded.  He  yelled  to  the  boys  to  be 
ready  to  slack  awa>- ;  when  he  was  swung  in 
towards  the  shelf  he  cried  out  again,  arid  in  some 
miraculous  fashion  he  found  himself  sprawling 
beside  the  American. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I'm  crippled,"  said  Baker 

breathlessly.     "It  was  just  tl;o  cold  fear  of  it 

all.     And  I  daren't  move  for  fear  I  sliould  roll  oft." 

Mr.    Latimer   unhitched   the   rope   about   his 
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chest  ana  secured  it  to  the  Amencan.  Then  he 
shouted  loudly,  and  Harold's  face  appeared  over 
the  edge  of  the  crevasse.  Not  very  far  below 
the  sea  rippled  hungrily. 

"  Hitch  the  dogs  to  the  rope-as^  many  as 
you  can  get."  eried  Mr.  Latuner.  Then  dnve 
away  as  hard  as  you  can. 

It  was  done,  and  the  only  wonder  was  the 
rope  did  not  break.     But  it  was  of  rawhide  anc^ 
"ry  strong;    quickly   Captain    Baker   vanished 
upwards,    leaving    his   rescuer    standing    on    the 
led^e     Presently  the  rope  was  sent  down  again, 
and  Mr.  Latimer  was  brought  up  in  like  fashion 
"  There  can't  be  any  further  question,     said 
Baker  gravely,  when  both   stood  once  more  on 
tn-.n  footing.     "  H   I  saved  you.  you  .-;^^ved  me. 
so  I  reckon  things  are  evened  up  considerably 

"-We'll  talk  about  liiat  when  we  nc  negotiated 
this  crevasse."   said   Mr.   Latimer.     They   rested 
tor  a  while  to  enable  Baker  to  recover  some  of   he 
strength  that  had  been  knocked  out  of  Ins  body 
and  before  they  camped  for  the  night  they  had 
tound  a  place  where  it  was  possible  to  get  across 
the  opening.     But  when  they  halted  they  were 
so  ^^L  out  with  their  exertions  that  they  had 
no   energv   left   to   bmld    /g/oos   or   do   anything 
save  tUng  their  tents  up  roughly,  creep  into  their 
slecpiug-bags  and  rest. 

There  was  a  sparkle  in  everv'  eye  next  morn- 
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foot  on  that  mystic  spot  never  hitherto  seen  by 
man.  It  was  enough  to  inspire  courage  in  the 
most  faltering  lieart,  and  to  these  brave  men, 
who  had  faced  tremendous  dangers  without  fliiicli- 
ing,  strength  came  in  mighty  waves. 

"  Let's  get  on,"  said  Captain  Baker  im- 
patiently, bolting  food  as  he  spoke.  "  I  feci 
as  if  I  couldn't  wait  a  minute  now.  Gee !  but 
this  is  worth  living  for." 

Wonderful  how  the  promise  of  success  had 
stayed  them  !  They  all  jjresented  a  very  difterent 
appearance  from  that  they  had  done  two  days 
before.  Their  eyes  were  bright ;  though  tlieir 
faces  were  blue  and  frozen  they  yet  contrived 
to  smile  at  one  another.  Victory  was  near,  and 
such  a  victory  ! 

They  started  in  good  order,  with  a  clear  sky 
and  a  biting  wind  from  almost  directly  ahead. 
That  wind  was  blowing  over  the  Pole  on  its  way 
towards  tliem  ;  and  tlie  thought  of  it  inspired 
them  still  more.  On  they  went  on  this  last  lap 
of  a  race  that  was  to  stir  the  entire  world  ;  on 
and  on.  They  saw  weird  mirages  as  they  went ; 
at  times,  owing  to  some  strange  refraction  of  tlic 
sun's  light,  the  surface  over  wliich  they  travelled 
appeared  blood-red,  at  others  it  was  a  vivid 
purple.  They  were  storming  along  througli  a 
place  of  infinite  wonders  ;  but  they  had  hardly 
eyes  for  the  many  phenomena  that  surrounded 
tliem.  It  was  nothing  to  tiieni  that  the  .snow- 
plains  danced  and  reeled  beneath  tlieir  eyes  as 
if  the  whole  expanse  were  moved  from  beneath  ; 
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nothing  to  them  that  mountain  peaks  arose  in 
the  sky  and  danced  wildly  to  the  sound  of  their 
rushing  advance.  Afterwards  they  would  remem- 
ber all  this  ;  it  would  come  back  to  them  as 
surely  as  if  the  impressions  were  actually  photo- 
graphed on  their  brains,  but  now — they  had  no 
eyes  for  anythir^g  save  the  northern  horizon, 
beyond  which  lay  the  Pole. 

They  had  shaken  of^  that  strange  depression 
that  comes  to  the  bravest  in  Arctic  solitudes. 
The  sense  of  approaching  victory  was  a  finer 
tonic  than  any  yet  disco"^'ered  by  man;  they 
strode  forward  manfully,  like  the  heroes  they 
were. 

There  were,  however,  difficulties  still  to  be 
encountered.  Gradually,  as  the  hours  fled  by — 
they  did  not  creep  now,  every  hour  seemed  too 
short  for  all  that  had  to  be  done  in  it — the  wind 
increased  again  into  a  veritable  gale.  It  seemed 
to  blow  from  all  quarters  at  once,  baffling  them, 
and  the  snow  came  with  it.  But  they  bent 
their  heads  and  trudged  forward  nobly. 

Harold  was  the  first  to  fail.  In  eager  haste 
to  go  on,  he  sprang  to  the  summit  of  a  large 
block  of  ice  intending  to  plunge  down  the  other 
side,  but  he  slipped  on  the  top  and  came  down 
crashingly  sideways.  When  he  tried  to  gather 
himself  together  ho  found  himself  unable  to 
move  ;  he  had  sprained  his  ankle  so  badly  that 
every  twitch  was  an  agony.  Tiiey  could  not 
leave  him  there — after  his  sijleiidid  efforts  it 
would  have  been  shei     inhumanity  to  deny  liin 
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the  i)rivilcge  of  standing  on  the  Polo.  Mr, 
Latimer  and  Monro  carried  him  carefully  to  tin 
sledge  and  strapped  him  thereon,  placing  pack- 
ages under  the  damaged  log  to  ease  the  strain. 
And  though  every  jolt  given  was  a  cause  oi 
excruciating  pain  to  the  lad,  he  emitted  no  siiif^U 
complaint. 

The  cold  was  now  so  terrible  that  they  coiiKl 
hardly  think.  But  tlie  going  was  still  fairly 
smooth,  and  the  spirit  that  had  borne  them 
up  so  long  did  not  fail  them.  Over  the  ice  cruslicd 
the  sledges,  the  dogs  putting  their  whole  weight 
to  tlie  work  ;    onward,  always  onward. 

At  last  Captain  Baker  stopped  and  threw 
up  one  mittened  hand.  The  sledges  came  to  a 
stop  instantly. 

"  We  shouldn't  be  far  off  now,"  said  the 
American.  "  I  calculate  we  are  within  sight  of 
the  thing,  anyhow." 

He  took  out  his  sextant,  and  Mr.  Latimer 
followed  his  example. 

"  If  only  that  snow  would  stop  for  a  while," 
said  both  anxiously,  and,  as  if  in  answer,  then: 
appeared  a  patch  of  bluish  green  in  the  sky  ;  tlio 
sun  showed  wanly.     Up  went  the  sextants  agaiii. 

"  Got  it,  Latimer." 

"  Got  it,  Baker." 

They  laid  their  sextants  down  on  the  snow 
and  flapped  their  hands  across  their  chests.  No 
mistakes  must  b(  made  now — everything  depended 
on  the  careiuiiioss  of  tiu^ir  observations.  TIkV 
drew  out  the  grimy,  greasy  books  that  held  the 
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records  of  thoir  observations,  transcribed  from 
rough  workings  on  snow,  and  began  to  figure 
the  position  out  carefully.  What  did  it  matter 
to  them  if  the  temperature  were  eighty  degrees 
below  zero  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wind 
was  veering  a  little,  and  the  air  was  growing 
warmer.  Rut  they  sat  there  on  the  snow, 
holding  pencils  in  their  hands,  and  never  heeded 
tlie  rigour  of  the  day. 

"  I  make  it  89°  59'  45","  said  Captain  Baker, 
looking  up  from  his  book. 

"  I  make  it  the  same,"  said  Mr.  Latimer  a 
inonietit  later.  "  We're  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Pole.     A  quarter  of  a  mile  !  " 

He  looked  about  him  as  if  in  amazement  at 
tlie  success  of  his  journey,  and  then  cried  the 
news  to  the  lads.  Monro  at  once  sprang  to  the 
ice  and  commenced  a  wild  fandango,  and  Harold. 
U!iable  to  shift  from  his  position,  clap})ed  his 
hands  enthusiastically.  They  had  succeeded  where 
otiiers  had  failed  ! 

"Come  on,  Latimer,   I'll  race  you  for  it." 

Captam  Baker  started  forward  at  a  nm, 
hcachng  straight  towards  the  Pole.  It  was  plain 
tliat  in  tlic  marvellous  excitement  of  t'^e  adven- 
ture he  had  forgotten  everything  save  his  desire 
to  be  first  to  reach  the  spot.  And  Mr.  Latimer 
started  after  him.  They  had  a  bare  quarter- 
iiuj.  -^o  travel  ;  and  tlie  Englishman  was  longer 
of  limb  than  his  rival.  It  seemed  a  foregone 
cuiiclusion  tliat  Latimer  must  win.  for  he  had 
everything    in     his    favour.       He    covered     the 
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distance  with  mighty  strides  ;  incli  by  inch  lie 
gained  on  the  American.  And  then,  ahnost 
within  touching  distance  of  the  Pole,  the  EngHsh- 
man  remembered  all  he  owed  to  his  rival.  He 
owed  life,  and  not  only  his  own  life  but  tliosc 
of  the  two  boys  also.  And  on  the  spur  of  tlio 
moment  he  slackened  in  his  stride,  stumbled, 
and  fell  face  foremost  into  the  hard  snow. 
Captain  Baker  ran  on  swiftly,  thinking  that 
Latimer  was  at  his  elbow,  and  when  he  stoi)j)wl 
he  looked  round  with  a  cheer.  He  stood  alone 
on  the  spot  that  was  the  North  Pole,  and  Mr. 
Latimer  stood  a  hundred  yards  away,  smiling 
at  him  despite  the  agony  of  mind  that  lie  was 
enduring.  For  Latimer  knew  he  had  lost  a 
fortune. 

He  strode  forward,  his  hand  held  out.  Close 
behind  him  came  the  sledge,  tearing  along  at  its 
top  speed,  Monro  standing  up  and  yelling  wildly 
at  the  dogs,  for  the  spirit  of  competition  seemed 
to  have  entered  into  all.  Close  to  the  two  men 
the  lad  drew  up  his  dogs,  jumped  to  the  ice, 
and  dragged  out  a  flag  from  the  sledge  and 
threw  it  to  his  uncle  ;  it  was  followed  b\' 
another. 

"  I  always  said  that  Pd  put  Old  Glory  up 
here,  even  if  the  Jack  went  up  first,"  said  the 
American  lad.  And  a  moment  later  the  two 
flags  blew  out  on  the  breeze  side  by  side,  to  sliow 
the  world  that  England  and  America  were  still 
unbeaten,  at  the  Pole  as  elsewhere. 

Monro    knelt    beside   his   cousin.     "  Pll    give 
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you  a  hand  u;.,  Harold,"  he  said  chokingly. 
"  We'll  stand  on  the  Pole  together."  And 
whilst  he  cast  loose  the  lashings  that  bound 
his  chum  to  the  sledge,  Mr.  Latimer  saluted  the 
American  gravely. 

"  You  are  the  first  to  reach  the  Pole,  Cap- 
tain Baker,"  he  said.  '♦  I  congratulate  you 
most  heartily.  No  one  can  ever  take  the  honour 
away  from  you." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  over  the  North 
Pole  of  the  world  Englishman  and  American 
shook  hands  heartily.  Then  the  two  lads  hob- 
bled forward  and  stood  on  that  sacred  spot, 
cheering  their  loudest.  The  impossible  had 
been  achieved — the  North  Pole  was  won  ! 
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It  mif^'ht  bo  possible  to  s:iy  a  groat  deal  about 
tin;  ensuing  observations  that  wore  made  at  tin 
Pole,  but  scientific  facts  arc;  usually  extnnieh- 
dry.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  about  the  fust 
thing  Captain  Baker  said  after  the  two  flaj^'s 
were  securely  planted  was  :  "  I  feel  uiu oiu- 
motdy  like  having  son'_thing  to  eat."  So,  bifoiv 
anything  further  was  done,  the  successful  party 
prepared  a  meal,  eating  it  at  exactly  90"  K. 
seating  themselves  under  the  shadow  of  the 
flapping  flags.  !t  was  a  strange  meal.  Every- 
where they  looked  was  due  south  ;  there  was 
1.0  c, -  .  no  we^t,  no  north.  At  this  point  all 
the  meridians  of  longitude  converged  to  a  coniuion 
focus  ;  time,  as  time,  had  ceased  to  exist.  At 
one  side  of  the  flagstaffs  it  was  mid-day  ;  at  tin 
other,  midnight.  Their  watches  told  them  that 
the  actual  time,  according  to  Greenwich,  was 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  they  had 
nothing  to  prove  the  fact  beyond  their  watches. 
Time  was  a  thing  unnecessary  up  there,  for  the 
only  day  was  a  year  in  length,  six  months  of 
tiarkness,  six  months  of  daylitrht. 

There    was    nothing    to    mark    the    spot    as 
different    from    the    leagues    they    had    crossed. 
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Tf  was  simply  a  vast  fuld  of  \vhit«-  and  arwu 
and  red,  as  tlu-  sun  thri'.vv  its  colours  vividly 
about  them.  A  sheer  wild  waste;  ;  without  hills, 
volcanoes,  opeii  water,  or  anything  out  of  the 
(oinmon.  It  might  almost  have  been  a  snow- 
rovered  lake  in  Canada,  or  ?  meadow  in  Fngland, 
save  for  the  cold.  But  it  was  the  North  Pole  ; 
and   thev  had  gained  it. 

"That  was  a  mighty  generous  thing  you 
did,"  saitl  BakiT,  as  th<!y  ate.  "  I  forgot  every- 
thing when  I  saw  we  were  only  quarLer  of  a 
mile  away,  I  forgot  that  I'd  sworn  we'd  both 
reach  the  Pole  together.  But,  of  course,  I 
shall   tell    everyone    that    we   gained    it    side    by 

side." 

"  No  ;  you  won't,"  said  Mr.  i.atimer  gruvely. 
"  I  intended  that  you  should  be  first,  and  I  think 
that  I  could  wish  for  no  greater  honour  than  to 
be  second  to  a  great  and  noble  man.  For  you 
might  easily  have  left  us  all  to  perish  wiiere  you 
f  "_!(!   us.     We  were  nothing  to  you." 

"  That  doesn't  make  any  difference,"  said 
Baker.  "  If  you  hadn't  hauled  me  out  of  the 
crevasse  you'd   have  had  everything   your  own 

way." 

But  Mr.  Latimer  shook  his  head. 

"  I  was  second,"  he  said.  "  The  first  English- 
man to  reach  the  Pole,  yes,  but  not  tlie  first  «ta». 
.Viid  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily  again." 
And  no  protestations  on  the  part  of  Captain 
Baker  would  move  lum  trom  the  attitude  lie  had 
taken  up.     It  was  his  idea  of  paying  a  debt. 
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After  the  meal  was  over  considerable  time 
was  spent  in  taking  additional  observations, 
to  verify  their  position.  The  two  flags  were 
flying  actually  in  the  centre  of  the  world's  axis  ; 
and  as  the  wind  was  still  strong,  and  the 
bunting  flapping  wildly,  the  two  emblems  were 
taken  down,  and  painted  iron  ones  substituted. 
After  that  a  hole  was  dug  beneath  them, 
and  two  cylinders  were  carefully  buried,  though 
there  was  only  a  small  chance  of  tlieir  ever  being 
found  again  on  that  spot,  for  it  appeared  as  if 
the  ice  were  slowly  moving  irom  east  to  west. 
However,  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  })rove  tliat 
they  had  been  there  ;  and  when  they  had  done 
everything  that  could  be  done,  they  took  one 
last  look  about  them,  gravely  saluted  the  two 
rigid  flags,  and  turned  their  backs  on  the  place 
they  had  risked  everything  to  gain.  That  same 
day— it  was  April  20— they  reached  tlie  spot 
where  they  had  left  their  caches,  and  there  they 
camped  for  the  night. 

The  knowledge  of  success  seemed  to  key 
them  up  to  a  marvellous  pitch,  and  weariness 
appeared  unknown.  For  many  hours  after  tlie 
igloos  were  built  they  sat  and  talked  over  the 
wonders  they  had  done  ;  examining  each  other's 
observations,  correcting,  countersigning  every- 
thing ;  adding  proof  to  proof,  to  satisfy  those 
at  home  who  would  surely  deny  the  truth  of  their 
stones. 

The  retreat  was  conducted  swiftly.  They 
fnrgnt  th.e  awful  perils  tlirough  w-liich  they  had 
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passed  ;  they  thought  only  of  the  welcome 
that  would  await  them  when  once  more  they  saw 
their  kind.  And  it  spurred  them  on  to  such 
i;ndeavours  as  even  ecHpsed  those  of  their  forward 
dash.  There  was  much  to  discuss  with  their 
companion  Baker ;  little  by  little  they  heard 
all  there  was  to  hear  about  his  marvellous  journey 
from  Smith  Sound  in  Greenland,  about  the  new 
land  he  had  discovered  in  the  higher  latitudes, 
about  the  tremendous  cold  that  he  experienced 
off  Heiberg  Island,  the  truth  of  which  cold  they 
were  well  able  to  substantiate.  But  the  journey 
back  was  mucli  like  the  journey  ahead ;  and 
there  is  no  need  to  tire  the  patient  reader  with 
manifold  details  that  would  be  but  a  repetition 
of  what  has  already  been  told. 

Harold  suffered  considerably  from  his  ankle, 
until  Captain  Baker  compounded  a  cunning 
liniment  of  brandy  and  grease  with  which  the 
affected  part  was  diligently  anointed.  Little  by 
little  it  became  possible  for  the  lad  to  set  foot 
to  ground  ;  and  by  the  time  they  came  to  the 
parting  point  he  was  almost  able  to  hold  his 
own.  Of  course,  they  suffered  endless  priva- 
tions ;  they  had  a  startling  insufficiency  of  food  ; 
but  they  contrived  somehow  to  endure.  Cap- 
tain Baker  gave  them  generously  of  his  stores, 
nmning  himself  and  his  Eskimos  short  for  the 
purpose ;  and  during  that  retreat  from  the 
Polar  sohtudes  a  lasting  friendship  grew  up 
between  the  four  white  men.  They  were  drawTi 
her    by    the    dangers    they    had    niutuully 
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encountered  ;  and  that  ir>  the  real  friendship,  that 
which  is  born  of  perils  overpassed  in  connnot). 

There  were  days  when  it  was  impossible  to 
move  a  step  ;  when  the  Arctic  blizzards  luld 
full  sway  over  the  world  ;  and  then  they  could 
do  nothing  save  crouch  in  their  igloo  and  pray 
for  better  conditions.  They  grew  accustomed 
to  starvation  at  such  times  ;  it  was  impossible 
to  find  food,  and  they  hesitated  to  kill  their 
dogs,  although  even  that  became  necessary  after 
a  while.  Dog-meat  is  not  pleasant,  but  it  k(-})t 
life  in  their  bodies  ;  and  Baker  very  generously 
sacrificed  his  own  animals,  knowing  that  the  party 
from  the  Enterprise  had  only  the  j)oor  renmants 
of  their  pack  to  rely  on.  It  was  wonderful  how 
Loot-chik-na  endured  the  privations  ;  no  matter 
though  the  other  dogs  turned  vicious  and  surly, 
he  was  always  loyal  to  his  master ;  and  the 
explorers  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  their  expedition  was  due  in 
great  measure  to  tlie  marvellous  endurance  of 
the  big  husky. 

But  all  things  nmst  have  an  end,  either  in 
success  or  failure,  in  life  or  death.  There  came 
a  time  wlien  the  j\iths  of  the  two  jiartics 
diverged.  Mr.  Latimer  entreated  Captain  Baker 
to  accompany  him  to  the  Enterprise,  offering  liini 
the  hospitality  of  that  ship  for  as  long  as  he 
cared  to  accept  it  ;  but  the  American  had  made 
his  plans.  He  had  seen  nothing  of  the  great 
stretch  of  open  water  which  the  otiiers  had 
crossed    so    daringly,    and    so    they    kejit   in    his 
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company   until   they  found   themselves  south   of 
the  danger  ;    after  which  the  parting  came. 

It  was  nothing  spectacular.  Baker  simply 
shook  hands  round,  after  piling  a  generous  pro- 
portion of  his  stores  on  the  English  sledge,  and  : 
"  Good-bye,  Latimer.  You  ought  to  have  been 
first  at  the  Pole  !  "  he  said. 

"  Good-bye,  Baker.  You  were  first,  and  no 
one  can  take  the  honour  from  you." 

"  Good-bye,  uoys.  You're  the  sort  of  men  I'd 
like  to  have  with  me  when  I  go  exploring  again." 

"  Good-bye,  sir.  We'd  like  to  go  witli  you 
when  you  do  start."  Then,  another  hearty  grip 
of  the  hand,  a  sudden  huskincss  of  the  voice, 
and— that  was  all.  They  turned  after  they  had 
gone  southward  and  east  a  mile,  and  saw  the 
little  party  travelling  stolidly  on  into  the  unknown. 

There  is  no  room  to  tell  of  the  last  mad 
struggle  the  party  made  to  reach  the  spot  where 
they  had  parted  with  the  Eskimos.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  they  reached  it  in  a  worn-out  con- 
dition, to  find  the  Eskimos  still  there,  for  thougli 
tlieir  fears  had  kept  them  from  following  further 
north,  they  had  also  kept  them  from  flying  the 
spot.  Nagathchook  had  also  found  his  way  to 
the  camp,  and  was  the  first  to  welcome  them. 
There  the  three  explorers  found  fresh  supplies  of 
food,  and  ate  to  repletion.  There  also  the  sur- 
viving dogs  were  enabled  to  distend  their  bodies 
with  copious  supplies  of  reindeer  meat,  after  which 
two  days  were  allowed  for  recovery  ;  and  then 
the  course  was  once  more  set  for  the  south. 
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At  long  last  then'  came  a  day  when  Mr.  Latimer 
took  observations,  ami  rc])orteil  that  anothi  r 
ten  miles  would  bring  them  to  the  Entcrpi'isc. 
They  took  fresh  heart  and  struggled  forward, 
for  they  had  been  delayed  by  more  gales  and 
blizzards,  and  their  food  supplies  were  once  more 
running  short.  They  had  failed  to  find  one  of 
the  caches  on  which  they  had  relied  ;  cither  the 
ice  had  shifted,  taking  the  cache  with  it,  or  else 
bears  had  been  about.  The  latter  supposition 
was  unlikely,  for  they  had  not  seen  a  living 
thing  beyond  their  own  party  ever  since  lca\ing 
Captain  Baker. 

They  pressed  forward  gallantly,  steering  a 
steadfast  course  by  compass  for  the  EiUeypnsc, 
and  after  going  for  several  hours,  growing  weaker 
and  weaker  all  the  time,  they  halted  in  despair. 

There  was  no  sign  of  the  ship  to  be  seen  ! 
What  had  happened  ? 

"  She  can't  have  been  nipped  in  the  ice  and 
so  sunk,"  said  Mr.  Latimer.  "  Captain  Labby 
would  never  have  allowed  that.  Even  if  she 
had,  there  would  be  some  sort  of  a  hut  erected. 
No  ;  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of  is  that  the 
ice-currents  must  have  carried  her  in  a  direction 
I  wasn't  counting  on.  I  allowed  for  a  certain 
amount  of  drift." 

They  looked  at  one  another  hopelessly.  Their 
last  mouthful  of  j)rovisions  had  been  eaten  ;  the 
dogs  were  starving,  and  those  dogs  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  their  further  progress.  Whilst  they 
stared  in  liopelcss  wonder,  one  of  the  Eskimos 
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gave  a  shout  ;    and  following  his  pointing  finger 
they  saw  a  great  moose  standing  on  a  hummock 
two  hundred  yards  away.     It  was  the  first  living 
thing  they  had  seen  for  ages  ;    and  now  the  v.nly 
desire  was  to  make  it  a  dead  thing  as  speedily 
as    possil'-i.     Monro    crept    soundlessly    to    the 
sledge  and  took  up  his  rifle.     He  seemed  to  aim 
for  an  unconscionable  tim.e  ;    and  when  he  fired 
they  said  that  he  had  missed,  for  the  moose  dis- 
appeared from  view  as  completely  as  if  the  ice 
had   opened   and    swallowed   it    up.     But   Loot- 
chik-na,  released  from  his  traces,  swept  forward, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  more  they  heard   his 
yelp,  denoting  that  he  had  found  what  he  sought  ; 
and  when    they   followed   they   came   upon    the 
body  of  the  great  deer  shot  clean  through  the 
heart. 

"  Too  much  depended  on  that  shot  to  miss," 
said  Monro,  as  they  congratulated  him  on  his 
success.     "  Let's  get  eating." 

It  was  a  proof  of  the  straits  to  which  they 
were  reduced  that  the  first  meal  taken  from 
the  moose  was  eaten  raw.  They  ate  ravenously, 
and  their  streiigth  came  back  ;  they  piled  what 
was  left  of  their  quarry  on  the  sledge,  and  once 
more  sot  out  bravely,  inspired  to  further  effort 
by  tlie  thought  that  where  cue  moose  had  been 
found  others  might  also  be  discovered. 

On  May  20th  Harold  gave  a  croaking  cry  : 
"  The  Enterprise ! "  he  said  feebly,  and  they 
saw  that  his  words  weie  true.  They  were  at 
tiicir  last  gasp  ;   overcome  by  emotion,  they  sank 
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down  oil  the.  summit  of  tlie  Immmock  tlicy  had 
climbed,  and  lay  in  lieli)lcss  weakness  there. 
Mr.  Latimer  made  a  last  despairing  effort,  loaded 
his  riile.  and  fired  both  barrels  into  the  air.  Within 
an  hour  a  relief  jiarty  had  set  off  from  the  shi;;. 
and  reached  the  sides  of  the  exhausted  trav<ll(rs  ; 
and  there  arc  not  words  enougli  in  the  English 
language  to  tell  of  the  reception  that  awaitid 
them  aboard. 

They  had  tried  and  had  won  ;  they  had  ven- 
tured and  had  conquered.  Tliere  seemed  nothing 
else  to  do.  But  as  they  laid  xMr.  Latimer  down 
on  a  settee  in  the  Enterprise's  saloon,  he  gave 
a  low  groan  of  utter  despair. 

"  Yes,  we've  reached  the  Pole,"  he  said  to 
Dr.  Vyner.  "But  we  weren't  the  first  tlicrc. 
And  ruin  is  nearer  than  ever." 

The  bitterness  of  death  setthid  upon  him  • 
look  where  he  would,  he  could  see  no  hope. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

ENGLAND    ONCE    MORE    AND    A    LAST    SURPRISE 

A  GREAT  silence  seemed  to  reign  aboard  the 
Enterprise,  for  it  was  said  tliat  those  gallant  men 
who  had  dared  so  much  lay  near  to  deatli.  Tlioy 
were  feeling  the  stupendous  strain  to  which  they 
Iiad  been  subjected  now  that  the  strain  was 
removed.  Dr.  Vyner  had  his  hands  full ;  he 
hardly  knew  what  rest  was.  He  attended  his 
three  friends  as  diligently  as  if  they  were  of  his 
own  blooc  and  every  hour  of  ever}'  day 
anxious  enquirers  gatliered  about  the  door  of 
the  cabin,  asking  for  news. 

"  I  think  I  know  what  they  want,"  said 
Captain  Labby,  and  gave  the  word  for  the  fires 
to  be  started  and  steam  to  hv.  raised.  "  Once 
tliey  get  a  sniff  of  the  open  sea  they'll  come 
round  like  fighting  cocks." 

The  ice  was  commencing  to  soften  under  the 
suimner  sun ;  already  there  were  great  rifts 
appearing  on  the  horizon.  Slowly,  very  slowly 
indeed,  the  ship  began  to  move  ;  the  full  drive 
of  her  engines  hardly  stirred  her  at  first,  but 
gradually  she  seemed  to  know  what  was  expected 
of  her,  and  she  rose  triumphantly  to  the  task. 
The  !!(>.ivy  bow  plunged  down  on  the  itc,  crasli,:d 
through,    and   sent    the   broken    masses  flying  in 
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every  direction  ;  the  sliip  ^'atliered  \v;iy  ui)on  lu  r, 
the  ice  gave  befo  e  tlint  steadfast  advance  ;  the 
first  patch  of  open  water  was  gained,  and  aftt;r 
tliat  there  was  nothing  to  do  save  drive  forward 
at  the  best  pace  they  could  muster.  Not  tliat 
the  dangers  were  over  yet.  The  supply  of  fuel 
was  fast  becoming  exhausted,  and  long  before 
they  had  reached  tlie  southern  limits  of  the  ice- 
fields the  prognostications  of  the  shipowner  wer«' 
fulfilled,  for  tlie  wooden  masts  of  the  Enterprise 
were  cut  down  and  crammed  into  the  fires  to 
keep  steam  up  in  the  boilers,  and  the  wooden 
sheathing  of  the  ship  was  ripped  away  in  huge 
lumps  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  false  bow  followed  ;  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  fix  it  in  its  place  in  any  event  ;  and 
now  that  the  masts  were  gone  there  was  no  need 
for  the  Enterprise  to  be  made  available  for  sail- 
ing. So  that  it  was  a  bare  and  ungainly-looking 
craft  that  ultimately  forced  its  way  through  tlie 
last  of  the  pack,  and  entered  the  open  waters 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Harold  Latimer  was  the  first  of  the  thae  to 
recover  from  his  exertions  ;  Monro  foUoweu  him. 
They  had  had  a  terrible  time,  and  they  would 
bear  the  scars  of  that  journey  all  their  lives ; 
they  were  no  longer  gay  and  laughing  lads — 
they  had  gained  the  stamp  of  tried  and  proven 
manhood.  In  places  their  hair  was  quite  grey  ; 
they  lied  ugly  sores  on  their  limbs,  and  only 
the  air  of  England  would  rcslure  tlum  to  full 
health.     But    by    comparison _ with    what    tluy 
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had  passed  through  they  were  strong  and  \v<ll 
when  the  ship  burst  througli  th(!  barrier  ice  at 
last.  They  had  lain  unconscious,  raving  in  a 
iiigh  fever,  for  many  weeks,  and  they  had  known 
nothing  of  what  was  going  forward.  Judge, 
therefore,  of  their  surprise  when  they  wi^re 
allowed  on  deck  for  the  first  time,  to  find  the 
ship  practically  clear.  There  was  floe  ice  in 
abundance  everywhere,  but  there  were  open 
channels  too  ;  and  through  these  the  Enterprise 
was  picking  her  way  {purposefully. 

They  passed  the  easternmost  end  of  I  la/en 
Land  on  a  certain  day  in  August,  going  slowly 
now,  for  tlieir  last  fuel  was  almost  done.  Cap- 
tain Labby  had  long  ago  burnt  the  wood(;n  shed 
that  had  housed  the  submarine,  and  he  looked 
grave.  The  boats  would  be  the  next  to  go ; 
after  them  the  wooden  decks  and  the  inner 
fittings  of  tlie  ship  ;  once  those  were  burnt  there 
was  nothing  to  do  save  trust  to  currents  and 
chanc(!  to  bear  tliem  to  Franz  Josef  Fiord,  where, 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  the  steamer  with  coal  would 
be  waiting. 

Mr.  Latimer  appeared  on  deck  for  the  first 
time  on  the  day  Hazen  Land  was  sighted.  The 
explorer's  face  had  grown  very  old  ;  his  hair 
was  quite  white,  and  his  broad  shoulders  were 
bowed  lieavily.  He  was  still  very  weak,  and 
in  his  eyes  was  no  light.  The  expenses  of  tliis 
expedition  must  in  honour  bound  be  paid  some- 
iiow,  and  he  saw  no  way  of  meeting  the  debt. 
For  himself  he  cared  nothing  ;    but  he  thought 
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of  his  wife  and  son,  and  liis  heart  was  filled  with 
despair.  It  was  all  in  vain  that  he  tried  \» 
throw  off  the  growing.;  diipression  that  held  him 
in  tlirall.  He  saw  only  ruin  whc^revt^r  he  lookrd, 
and  Vyner  grew  impatient  a<  the  continued 
nioroseness. 

"  One  would  think  you'd  just  discovered  a 
graveyard  instead  of  the  PoU;,  Latimer,"  he 
protested,   and   the  explorer  sighed  wearily. 

"  There  is  something  I  think  you  ought  to 
know,"  said  the  surgeon  after  a  while.  Tlit\- 
were  all  on  the  poop,  lightly  clad,  for  now  tlir 
open  water  was  reached  the  t(>mperature,  wliii  li 
in  England  would  have  be(>n  unbearably  cokl, 
w^as  so  changed  as  to  seem  like  great  warnttli 
to  those  who  had  starved  up  about  the  Pole. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Latimer. 

"  About  the  second  mat(;."  The  two  boys 
started.  They  had  never  thought  of  Slazenb\ 
for  weeks.  "It  seems  the  man  was  bad  right 
through,"  said  Dr.  Vyner.  "  Slazenby  is  dead. 
by  the  way,  did  you  know  ?  He  died  unpkas- 
antly— yes,  it  was  hydrophobia,  as  I  expcctttl. 
A  bite  from  a  husky  is  enough  to  give  any  man 
that.  He  never  spoke  before  he  died,  but— well, 
ill  hydrophobia  there  is  often  one  spell  of  calm 
just  before  the  end  ;  and  when  this  spell  came 
on  Slazenby  made  signs  for  paper.  I  gave  it 
him,  and  he  managed  to  write  down  a  full  con- 
fession of  his  share  in  the  matter.  It  setans 
he  was  the  man  who  cut  the  topsail  sheet,  as  he 
was  the  man  who  placed   the  piece  of  metal  in 
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tlio  Pioneer's  c.ngiius,  wliirli  lUMrly  tost  \\v  four 
f)ur  lives.  And  it  was  also  ho  vvlio  poisoned  tlu; 
(logs,  as  we  knew.  Well,  in  his  confession  he 
said  tiiat  h(>  had  been  paid  to  stop  this  expedition 
at  all  costs.  He  named  the  sum  as  a  tliousand 
pounds,  and — listen  to  this,  Latin>er~the  man 
wlio  was  to  pay  the  money  was  Sir  Spencer 
Fitzgerald." 

"  Fitzgerald !  "  exclaimed  the  exjilorer. 
"  Tlie  man  who  wanted  the  Enterprise  !  I  tlidn't 
tliink  he  would  stoop  to  such  meaimesses.  Ay, 
and  so  that  was  wiiy  Slazenby  was  so  determined 
to  stop  us  ?  Well,  he  has  had  his  reward,  and 
we,  who  suffered  most  from  his  evil  work,  cannot 
wish  him  a  worse  fate  than  that  which  has  been 
his." 

At  this  moment  Captain  Labby  came  aft  from 
the  bridge  and  said  tliat  signals  of  distress  wen- 
flying  on  the  land  abeam.  "  We've  not  got 
an  ounce  of  steam  to  spare,"  lu^  remarked  warn- 
ingly.  "  It  will  take  us  all  our  time  to  g('t  to 
Franz  Josef  Fiord." 

"  If  it  is  a  signal  of  distress  it  must  be 
answered,"  said  Mr.  Latimer  firmly.  "  We  should 
bi:  scoundrels  to  abandon  any  suffering  men  to 
their  fate." 

So  the  Enterprise  made  through  the  floe  ice 
to  the  land,  and  there  they  found  another  wonder 
awaiting  them.  The  remains  of  a  camj)  were 
there  ;  and  over  them  flew  a  tattered  flag.  In 
a  large  low  hut  were  the  bodies  ot  several  mi^n  ; 
and   there   were   indications   to   show    that    thev 
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had  comprist'd  a  party  uiulcr  the  h-adcrsliip  of 
Sir  Spfiiccr  Fit/^trald.  From  certain  cvideiici' 
one  bodv  |>rovcd  to  bv.  that  of  thi;  harom-t  liiiiisdf 
—but  he  must  have  been  dead  for  montlis.  Then- 
was  nothing  to  tell  how  the  party  had  got  there  ; 
there  they  were.  It  was  evident  that  tlie  lead(;r 
hail  kept  a  diary,  for  ui-.der  his  dead  hand  they 
fouiul  a  book  ;  but  the  damj)  had  erept  in  and 
obliterated  whatever  writing  there  might  have 
been.  There  was  not  a  soraj)  of  food  in  tlio 
entire  camp— the  men  had  perished  miserably 
of  starvation.  There  was  no  ship,  nothing. 
And  no  ship  was  ever  heard  of  again,  though  on 
arriving  in  ICngland  the  men  of  the  Enlopnsc 
heard  that  Sir  Spencer  had  set  sail  from  IVtt  r- 
heatl  in  a  whaling  barque  shortly  after  the  Hiilcy- 
pnsc  left.  Whether  the  crew  mutinied  and  put 
liini  asiiore,  afterwards  being  crushed  in  tlie  i(  .• 
and  so  destro\fd,  or  whetln-r  the  entire  crew  had 
abaniloned  their  shij)  in  haste,  and  so  been  slowly 
starved  to  death,  no  man  will  ever  know.  It 
was  onl\-  another  mystery  of  the  Arctic,  thai 
home  of  mysteries. 

The  Enterprise  reached  Franz  Josef  Fiord 
strii)pe(l  to  her  bare  skin.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
she  actually  drifted  the  last  few  miles  of  the 
way  ;  and  only  by  dint  of  tlie  most  cunning 
navigation  was  she  brought  in  sight  (^f  the  ojiening. 
But  once  that  was  gaim  d  the  worst  was  over. 
The  steamer  was  waitmg  with  coal  ;  she  weigiied 
auciior  and  put  onl  al  uiki',  liovr  iur  tow-rope 
aboanl,     antl    .so    the    Enterprise    was    dragged 
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ipiiominiously  to  :m  aiuiior,  and  to  all  intents 
and   purposes   licr   voyage   was   over. 

Full  of  coal  once  more,  with  a  fresh  stipply 
of  provisions  aboard,  tlie  Polar  ICxpedition  ship 
turned  her  bow  towards  ICnglaiul,  and  reached 
Liverpool  early  in  Sept(  inlnr  afti  r  a  risky  voyage, 
for  the  lack  of  a  proper  bow  made  the  vessel 
almost  unmanag(>able.  Once  tlie  genial  breezes  of 
{\n:  south  began  to  caress  tl  i:  onward  speeding 
siiip,  those  who  had  fared  to  the  Pole  picked 
up  streiigtli  rapidlv.  Even  Mr.  Latimer  lost  a 
certain  amount  of  his  moroseiiess,  and  brightened 
up  wonderfully.  Flis  was  too  strong  a  nature 
to  remain  long  downcast. 

"  We'll  hud  a  uay  out  of  tlit!  mess  yet,  boys," 
he  said  cheerfully  to  his  young  companions. 
"  I'll  write  a  book  about  it  all,  and  PU  go  all 
over  tlu;  (ountry  lecturing.  There'll  bo  a  lot 
(it  money  to  be  made,  now  that  we  have  actually 
reached  the  Pole.  Hea\c!ns  !  I  sound  like  a 
nu)ne\-grubber  of  thi'  first  water  ;  but  I'm  not. 
It'^  only  that  ilebt  tliat  is  worrying  me.  Vou 
see,  the  quarter  million  belongs  by  right  to  Baker, 
anil  he  will  be  sure  to  claim  it — for  he  was  the 
fust  to  reach  the  Pole.  But  we  won't  despair — 
and  now  that  we're  getting  well  again — oh, 
be  sure  we'll  find  some  way  out  of  the  trouble." 

Monro  was  making  mental  resolves  to  write 
to  his  wealtiiy  father  as  soon  as  the  ship  reached 
home,    entreating    him    to    "stump    up"    as    he 
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But  there  was  really  no  need.  For  one  of 
the  first  men  to  reach  the  Enterprise  when  she 
anchored  in  the  Mersey  was  Mr.  Menzies.  He 
strode  along  to  where  Mr.  Latimer  was  standing, 
with  one  arm  thrown  about  his  wife's  waist, 
and  Hfted  his  hat. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  sir,"  he  >aid. 
"  Once  you  have  shown  us  the  actual  proofs 
that  you  have  reached  the  Pole  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hand  over  to  you  the  quarter-milHon  left  for 
the  purpose  by  our  client." 

Mr.  Latimer  gaped  widely,  turned  white, 
seemed  about  to  fall.  In  a  rush  it  all  came 
back  to  him,  the  misery  that  the  clasp  of  his 
wife's  arms  round  his  neck  had  set  at  bay. 

"  I  wasn't  the  first  to  reach  the  Pole,"  he  said 
weakly.  "  My  message  from  Reykjavik  told  the 
world  that  I  was  second." 

"  Yes,  but  the  legacy  was  left  to  the  first 
Englishman  who  gained  the  North  Pole."  said 
Mr.  Menzies  precisely.  "  I  believe  the  fact  was 
omitted  from  the  first  announcement  in  the 
papers  ;  and  I  daresay  you  were  too  busy  to 
notice  the  omission.  But  the  money  is  honestly 
yours.  Tlie  real  state  of  the  case  was  publicly 
declared  after  your  ship  left  port,  as  some  people 
wrote  concerning  it.  It  was  then  too  late  to 
communicate  with  you— and  anyhow  we  con- 
sidered it  was  not  necessary." 

All  the  members  of  the  expedition  foregatlicrod 
on   a  certain  day  at   Royal  Latimer  not   nidiiy 
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montlis  later.  Dr.  Vyner  was  there,  in  no  more 
danger  of  a  nervous  breakdown  ;  Captain  Labby 
was  there,  inclined  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
Chips,  who  was  holding  forth  to  Harold  about 
the  dead  second  mate ;  Mr.  Macpherson  was 
there  ;  everyone  who  had  had  the  least  to  do 
with  the  venture  was  there,  and  be  sure  Loot- 
chik-na,  the  great  husky,  was  very  much  in 
evidence.  And  it  was  Dr.  Vyner  who  had  the 
last  word,   as  usual. 

"  All  the  same,"  he  said,  when  the  first  re- 
joicings were  over,  when  the  simple  sailormen 
had  admired  to  the  full  the  wonders  of  the 
lovely  old  house,  when  they  had  clapped 
Loot-chik-na,  now  tamed  to  docility,  on  his 
shaggy  sides,—"  all  the  same,  I  think  you 
might  have  brought  me  a  piece  of  the  Pole 
back,  Harold." 

And  then,  when  night  drew  down,  and  the 
lamps  were  burning  brightly,  a  band  came  up 
from  the  village,  and  struck  up  a  merry  reel. 

"  Come  along.  Chips  !  "  said  Captain  Labby 
in  his  usual  harsh  voice.  "  Show  the  ladies  how 
you  can  step  it  out." 

And  Chips  did  as  he  was  bid,  thumbs  cracking, 
heels  flying  ;  even  as  he  had  done  in  the  icebound 
wastes  that  hem  in  the  boreal  Pole. 

Some  day,  says  Monro,  he  will  accompany 
his  cousin  and  uncle  on  another  dash  ;  to  the 
South  Pole  this  time. 

The    End. 
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